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With Victory won and over 90% of our faciities am 


released from high-priority production, we 
express our deep appreciation of the four years 
of splendid cooperation both by Government 
agencies and users of Westvaco Chemicals. 








A PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE 


With more than 25% of pre-war personnel in the 
Armed Forces, our plants at Carteret, N. J., 
South Charleston, W. Va., and Newark, Calif. 
nevertheless boosted deliveries to all-time highs. 
We confidently expect to render even finer 
service into the future on Westvaco Chemicals. 


AN INVITATION TO CHEMICAL CONSUMERS 


In this transition period, we sincerely believe that 
it is mutually advantageous to buyer and seller 
to anticipate future needs as accurately as possi- 
ble. We therefore solicit the early opportunity to 
discuss your current and 1946 requirements for 


ALKALIS « CHLORINATED SOLVENTS « PHOSPHATES 
BARIUM PRODUCTS « MAGNESIUM OXIDES 
AND RELATED CHEMICALS 


CATALOG OF WESTVACO CHEMICALS ON REQUEST 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17.N. Y. 
CHICAGO ILL GREENVILLE. S C NEWARK. CALIF. 
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For Mathieson’s Sodium Chlorite 
and its Co-Product, Chlorine Dioxide 


0 


yes—through the ingenuity of 
Mathieson’s chemical engineers, the 
available supply of Sodium Chlorite 
(and its amazingly useful co-prod- 
uct, Chlorine Dioxide) has been 
stepped-up to totals almost as great 
as originally planned for post war! 
In simplest terms, this means that 
this most versatile — under certain 
conditions most powerful and under 
other specific conditions most gentle 
— oxidizing agent yet developed is 
available now. To many phases of 
American industry and to hundreds 
of communities beset with taste and 
odor problems in their water supply 
systems —this announcement will 
be of outstanding significance. 
The adoption of Sodium Chlorite 
and Chlorine Dioxide in the tech- 


nique of bleaching is certain to re- 


sult in improved quality of many 
products now bleached by older 
methods. Textiles — cotton, rayon, 
and nylon . . . paper products of all 
kinds . . . edible and inedible oils 

. . Shellacs and varnishes . . . even 
beeswax and straw products, can be 
bleached whiter than ever before 
with an absolute minimum change 
of chemical and physical character- 
istics through the use of Sodium 
Chlorite. And Mathieson’s research 
staff is still developing more and 
more uses for this greatest of oxi- 
dizing agents! 

Mathieson is prepared to furnish 
full information on Sodium Chlorite 
—and Mathieson’s staff is ready to 
work with you now in adapting this 
outstanding chemical to your re- 
quirements. Write today! 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) ¢ 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Douc MacMaAunon (left) and Larry 
Russell of Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
have collaborated in the writing of a 
timely article (page 
462) entitled Com- 
mercial Production 
of Dry Sodium 
Methylate. Doug, 
heretofore assistant 
manager of the 
sales development 
department, has just 
been named assist- 
ant to the technical 
director of Mathie- 
son. A graduate of Cornell University, 
he joined the organization in 1922 as 
technical representative. He has developed 
several patents covering applications of 
Mathieson products. He was born in 
England, son of the late James H. Mac- 
Mahon, long prominent in the paper and 
other chemical-consuming industries and 
connected with the Mathieson company 
for almost 40 years. When Doug was six 
the family moved to Niagara Falls, where 
he now resides. He enjoys tennis and 
what he calls “the armchair sports.” 





Larry RUSSELL, a member of the sales 
development department of The Mathie- 


INEXPENSIVE 
LOW MODULUS 
NON-VOLATILE 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Write for a sample and further information. 


AMECCO CHEMICALS inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


son Alkali Works, is engaged in market 
survey work on 
new products. Upon 
his graduation from 
New York State 
College of Forestry 
in 1938, he was.em- 
ployed by the St. 
Regis Paper Com- 
pany, until he 
joined the Mathie- 
son organizetion in 
4 1941, as a technical 
service representative to the pulp and 
paper industry. He was promoted to his 
present post about a year ago. 
hobbies vie for 
They 





Three 
spare time. 
transmission, 


“Larry's” 
amateur radio 
swimming and bridge. 
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IrvING KRUSHEL, who is chief chemist 
for North American Phillips Co., Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., was interviewed in August 
by our chemical editor, Howard Johnson. 
The result a three page story, The 
Chemistry of Phosphors, page 459, in this 
issue. A native New Yorker, Mr. Krushel 
tells us that are math and 
physics. His college was Brooklyn Poly- 


are 
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his hobbies 
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technic Institute and his previous experi- 
ence includes the 
Co. and RCA, 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER GALE’S 
university thesis on phase rule investiga- 
tion which led to his association with the 
American Trona 
Corporation 
1923. 
later 
company 
the American Po- 
tash & Chemical 
Corporation, + Gale 
was made assistant 
director of  re- 
search. In 1935 he 
became director of 
research. He writes in this issue on lith- 
ium, page 442. 

Gale was born on a farm near Lake- 
field, Ontario, February 3, 1898. His 
father was English; his mother, a Cana- 
dian, was a distant relative of Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

On entering the University of British 
Columbia in 1915 Gale planned to study 
electrical engineering. He was eighteen 
when he completed his freshman year 
and enlisted in the Canadian Field Artil- 
lery C. E. F. Overseas from 1916 to 
1919, he served as gunner with the 58th 
Canadian Howitzer Battery. 

After returning to Canada for demobili- 
zation he resumed studies at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. However, this 
time he elected chemistry—a new interest 
aroused by his experiences with chemical 
warfare. 

Gale became a United States citizen in 
1932. He is an enthusiastic marksman 
and a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the American for 
the Advancement Science the 
Society of Glass Technology. 
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Sip and At Mrno.ter of 
The Permutit Co., appeared in Chemical 
Industries last May with an article on 
ion exchange. On page 455 they are joined 
Bill Wood in the writing of a de- 
scription of alkaloid recovery by ion sub 
stitution, which is one of the applications 
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of the process to a particular industry. 
Bill and Sid, research group leader and 
chief research chemist, respectively, mak« 
their headquarters in the company’s 
Birmingham, New Jersey, laboratories, 
while Al, who is research chemical engi- 
neer, works in the mid-town, Manhattar 
office. Sid joined Permutit after com 
pleting graduate work at MIT, which 
succeeded study at Brooklyn Polytechni 
Institute. Al’s background includes chem- 
ical engineering at Lehigh and experienc« 
with the Celanese Corp. of America. Bill 
is a graduate of Temple University. 
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°°°° OF HELL!! 


The range of guns on the Constitution was 
measured in hundreds of yards, or approxi- 
mately 1/50th of the range of a modern six- 
teen-inch rifle. The total weight of a broad- 
side was 734 pounds, or, roughly, % the 
weight of a single sixteen-inch projectile. 

The ability of the sixteen-inch rifle to 
withstand the wear of the heavy projectiles 
and the corrosive action of the gases gener- 
ated by the propelling charges is due to the 
plating of the barrel liners with chromium. 
This is only one of the many applications 
where extended life is obtained through the 
use of chrome plate. 


BICHROMATE OF POTASH + CHROMIC ACID - BICHROMATE OF SODA 


Wear is reduced not only because of the 
hardness of chromium but also because of 
its low coefficient of friction. The sliding 
coefficient of friction of chrome plated steel 
on steel is 0.16 while that of unplated steel 
on steel is 0.20. The sdme principle has been 
applied to cutting edges of machine tools 
where chrome plating has greatly length- 
ened the life of the tools that make Amer- 
ica’s finished products. 

Chrome plating is just one of the many di- 
versified applications of chromium chemi- 
cals. Mutual was the pioneer American pro- 
ducer of those essential materials. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


100 YEARS OF 


CHROMIUM CHEMICAL 


1845 - 1945... One Fa Years of Chromium Chemical Progress 


_ OF AMERICA 


"ees MADISON AVENUE | 


NEw YORK 16,N. y. 
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Technical 

Bis Phenol-A 

Bromacetic Acid 

Bromine, Purified 

Bromoform, Technical 

4-tert-Butyl Catechol 

Calcium Chloride, Anhydrous, 
Flake, Liquid, Powder and Solid 

Carbon Bisulphide 

Carbon Tetrachloride 

Caustic Soda, Flake, Liquid and 
Solid 
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Dichloracetic Acid 
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Diphenyl Oxide 
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Ethylene Dibromide 
Ethylene Dichloride 
Ethylene Glycol 
Ethylene Oxide 
Ethyl Monobromacetate 
Ethyl Monochloracetate 
Ferric Chloride, Crystals and 
Solution 
Ferrous Chloride, Dihydrate 
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Hydrobromic Acid 
Isopropyl Formate 
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Flake and Powder 
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Methyl! Bromide 
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Methyl Monobromacetate 
Methyl Monochloracetate 
Mining Salts 
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Monochloracetic Acid 
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Monoethanolamine 
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Orthocresotinic Acid 
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Parachlor Orthonitraniline 
Parachlorphenol 
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Over the years, concentrated attention to 


high 


quality chemicals has helped to build for 
Dow its deep-rooted reputation for reliability 
and service. Important among the Dow 
materials produced and shipped under this 


are the industrial chemicals 
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Chemical V-J Day . . . Kilgore Bill . . . Surplus Property 


Contract Terminations . . . German Data 


Chemicals After V-] 

THE EFFECT OF THE END OF HOSTILITIES on supplies of 
chemicals for reconversion was being studied as this 
was written. At the end of the fighting a joint com- 
mittee representing Army, Navy, and War Production 
Board was preparing a detailed report on critical mate 
rials and ‘products, looking to meeting industry needs. 

The Japanese surrender coincided with the heaviest 
impact of post V-E war contract cutbacks, showing a 
$2 billion reduction for the quarter ending with July 
31, while August schedules alone were reduced by 
more than $1,200,000,000, even before the announce- 
ment of post-Pacific changes. 

There is still speculation as to what will happen in 
primary materials, since about three-fourths of the 
total amount in cutbacks was scheduled for the last 
half of the year, and at this writing there had not been 
time for the release of primary materials in important 
quantities. 

However, there will be an accelerated release of fa- 
cilities and materials for the rest of the year, it is in- 
dicated, looking to curtailing the unemployment that 
may result from any prolonged drag between cutbacks 
and resumption of civilian output. 


Kilgore Bill 
SENATOR KILGORE IS SPEARHEADING A MOVE to con- 
solidate the various bills dealing with Government re- 
search, patent control, anti-monopoly, etc., under a new 
bill he has just introtuced to establish a National 
Science Foundation. This can be construed as an indi- 
cation that the previous proposal for an Office of Scien- 
tific and Technical Mobilization is out of date, at least 
in title, and the major features that bill contemplated 
might have more chance of enactment in a different 
guise. The new measure bears the names also of Sena- 
tor Johnson, Colorado, and Senator Pepper, Florida. 
In offering his bill, Senator Kilgore expressed hope 
that the Senate Military Affairs Committee, to which 
it is referred, will provide for consolidated hearings on 
the various phases of pending bills along similar lines: 
H.R. 3440; S. 825 (Research Committee for National 


Defense); S. 1285, a somewhat broader version of 


S. 825. 






September, 1945 


WASHINGTON 


Y WTR 


T. N. SANDIFER reporting 


German Technical Secrets Bared 

RETURN OF A NUMBER of the American technical ex- 
perts who followed closely behind the American armies 
into Germany has now disclosed some of the results of 
their explorations. Among these are new uses of waste 
cellulose materials, particularly in conversion to animal 
feeds ; improved techniques for fermenting yeast from 
wood sugar in producing both animal and stock feeds ; 
improved processes for making synthetic petroleum 
products ; discovery that Germans were using extremely 
high pressure in hydrogenation plants; refinements in 
the gas synthesis method of producing liquid fuels and 
lubricants from coal; new processes in the field of syn- 
thetic rubber; new data on continuous polymerization 
processes in plastics manufacture; new catalysts for 


high octane gasoline. 


Contract Terminations 

THERE HAS ACCUMULATED A $14 BILLION BACKLOG of 
contract settlements following the end of the war in 
Europe. Termination procedure is working toward a 
rate of between $2 billions and $2.5 billions per month. 
However, end of the war with Japan means the addi- 
tion of new terminations of roughly $30 billions to this 
backlog, and a settlement rate of about $4 billions per 
month is foreseen as necessary. 


Congressional Agenda 

THE CONGRESSIONAL RECESS which ends in September 
was by no means frittered away by the more extreme 
blocs in Congress. As a result incoming members will 
find the lines drawn very definitely for battle, even if 
not marked on the Washington war map. 

One of the behind-scenes developments was the pep 
rally of the liberal wing of the Democratic side, osten- 
sibly to insure tightened ranks in the Fali in sunport 
of certain measures that have not done se well earher. 


And while there was no corresponding publicity, there | 


was a commensurate evidence of the other side’s deter- 
mination to maintain its front. 

The signs point to aggressive efforts, accordingly, by 
liberal bloc membership to put over the Missouri Val- 
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ley Authority, modeled on TVA, and presumably other 
regionalized Federal activities of this nature. The vari- 
ous Kilgore-type bills on patent regulation, scientific 
research, and others, are high on the list. 

Other bills on which the liberals intend to concen- 
trate, include the various reconversion proposals, lib- 
eralized surplus property handling, subsidized employ- 
ment aids, increased minimum wage laws, and agri- 
cultural aids, in various guises. 


Surplus Hemp Plants 
THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CoRPORATION is seek- 
ing to dispose of 13 hemp mills declared surplus out of 
a total of 42 built during the worst of the war shortages. 
They are located chiefly in Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. 
Two mills recalled from surplus are now in chemi- 
cal production, one making red oxide of mercury and 
another producing bran mold used in manufacture of 
industrial alcohol. 


Smaller War Plants Corporation 

Proposed for Peace Agency 

SENATOR STEWART, DEM., TENN., HAS INTRODUCED a 
bill to establish the present Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration as a peacetime agency, under the title of Small 
3usiness Corporation. The change of status would be- 
come effective with termination of the present year’s 
lease of life. With it the Corporation would receive an 
increase in its capital stock from the present authoriza- 


tion of $350,000,000 to $5 billion. 


Some German Production Utilized 

WHILE THE SERVICES APPARENTLY will not use Ger- 
man material as such, the War Department reports that 
selected German industry is being allowed to resume 
limited operation for producing certain critical needs 
in Europe. Soap, fertilizer and insecticide manufactur- 
ing plants will be allowed to resume, but no German 
heavy industry will be put in operation except for fill- 
ing on-the-spot military requirements. 


New Fertilizer Organization 

Rep. CLirrorp A. Wooprum, Democrat, Virginia, will 
leave Congress to head the American Plant Food Coun- 
cil, formation of which was announced in June, with 
headquarters in Washington. The organization is 
scheduled to open offices here September 1. An ad- 
vance description of its make-up states it represents 
all divisions of the fertilizer industry, and has for an 
object, promotion of “a more abundant production 
and distribution of fertilizer.’ The organization has 
farmer cooperative representation, it is stated. 


Agriculture Department Reorganization 

HEADED BY AGGRESSIVE former Congressman Clinton 
Anderson, the Agriculture Department is being dras- 
tically revamped. Chemicals and Fertilizers Branch 
has been attached to the Farm Machinery and Supplies 
Branch, Dr. Guy F. McLeod, who was chief of the 
chemicals unit having returned to private business. The 
containers and packaging, program, and farm machin- 
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ery and supplies organizations have been grouped under 
the Office of Materials and Facilities. The general 
trend of the changes is to provide a more perpendicular 
line of organization, with various units being regrouped 
under major bureaus. 


Inquiry Into Raw Materials Depletion 

in the War Asked 

A RESOLUTION CALLING FOR a Senate investigation to 
determine the extent of depletion of domestic raw ma- 
terials of all kinds incident to meeting huge war needs 
in recent years has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Tom Stewart, Democrat, Tennessee. 

Senator Wiley previously had agitated the matter, 
claiming that the United States has exhausted 95 per 
cent of domestic mercury, 80 per cent of lead, 70 per 
cent each of chromium, tungsten, and zinc, with high 
proportions of loss for various other metals and 
minerals. 


Permanent Industry Committees 
AGITATION HAS BEEN STARTED to maintain civilian in- 
dustry advisory committees as permanent institutions. 
Their job would be to advise Government agencies in 
maintaining war preparedness and in future produc- 
tion problems. 

Some 53 leading producers of magnesium have been 
asked to form a permanent industry advisory group to 
aid the Government in economic planning and research. 


Some Chemical Control Orders Retained 
WHILE MATERIALS FOR RECONVERSION are no longer a 
problem, War Production Board was forced after V-J 
Day to retain certain chemical control orders in the 
limited number still in effect. 

These will cover materials still in short supply, pri- 
marily potash and phosphate fertilizers, insecticides 
such as rotenone, nicotine, and sorhe protective coat- 
ings, particularly gum and wood rosins. Lead and tin 
will remain tight indefinitely. 

There is a substantial easing of the paper supply, 
except newsprint, which latter will depend on what 
can be had from Canada and the Scandinavian sources 
in the next several months. Textiles and textile mate- 
rials will remain tight in some industrial categories, so 
will crude rubber, until the Far Eastern supply opens. 

Some war production must continue to meet con- 
tinued demand from forces still in the field. Included 
in activities to remain in operation will be certain re- 
search and developmental undertakings, it is said. 


Possible Changes 
SECRETARY ICKES IS STILL IN OFFICE as this is writ- 
ten, but is under pressure from various quarters to 
leave. This page does not care to speculate too far in 
advance, but strong indications are that the present 
War Production Board Chairman, J. A. Krug, would 
get an early offer of the Interior post if it were vacated. 
Mr. Krug has a background of successful adminis- 
tration in Government-owned utilities and his interest 
might therefore be expected to lie in this direction. 
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any materials and processes contribute to the making of a smart 
white fabric... pulp and paper...an ingot of pure metal...potable water...or an 
insecticide, But to all of these...and many more..." ClZ is an important 
common denominator. In producing liquid chlorine and the other basic 


chemicals of its manufacture to the highest standard of purity and 


uniformity, Niagara ts ever mindful of tts responsibility as a leading and 


ptoneering factor in America’s great electro-chemical industry. 
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Official U.S. Navy Photo 


HEN a plane is first in line on the flight 

deck of a carrier, you can be sure that every- 
thing has been done to fit it for every test. The 
pilot, engine, fuel and every part of that plane 
are ready to go! 

Today’s fuel drums have to pass severe tests, 
too... the test of travel over thousands of miles 
of ocean .. . the test of open storage for days or 
weeks ... the test of submersion in surf to reach 
a beachhead. Yet, no matter what hazards they 
face, if drums leave port with Tri-Sure Closures 
on their drumheads, they are ready to go! 


Tri-Sure Closures provide three lines of defense 
rri-S Cl | le th ] f def 





against the loss or spoilage of a drum’s contents: 
a hermetic seal that cannot be removed unless it 
is deliberately destroyed; a leak-proof plug that 
is always held tightly in place; an immovable 
flange that is an integral part of the drumhead. 

A Tri-Sure equipped drum is the safest place 
for any liquid under any conditions of transit or 
storage. It is a fortress for fine products which is 
im pervious to rain or impurities, and which is the 
acme of security against substitution or pilferage. 

For safe, seepage-proof shipments — for the 
delivery of full quality and full quantity every 


time — always specify ‘“‘Tri-Sure fitted drums’. 






Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


CLOSURES 


: AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
: TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


September, 1945 


























THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Dept. F5 


Refractories Division 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey 





Gases at high velocities can be 
heated rapidly by using “CARBO- 
FRAX” silicon carbide checker 
work, An entirely new high-tem- 
perature range for chemical re- 
actions is hereby made available. 


These checker brick contain in 
excess of 85% SiC in the finished 
product. They absorb heat quickly 
...and release this heat just as 
rapidly on reversal. 


High temperatures do not both- 
er “CARBOFRAX” checkers— 
their outstanding refractoriness 
sees to that. They also havea mini- 
mum tendency to spall and crack. 


“CARBORUNDUM" and “CARBOFRAX" are registered trade marks of, and indicate manufacture by, The Carborundum Company 


How to speed up high-temperature reactions 


This meansthatthe flues remainun- 
obstructed—and are more effective 
for longer periods of operation. 


In the cracking of hydro- 
carbons the low permeability of 
“CARBOFRAX” checkers makes 
them particularly resistant to car- 
bon penetration and consequent 
disintegration. 

If you are using—or are com 
sidering—processes based on high: 
temperature reactions that require 
checker work, investigate the 
advantages of “CARBOFRAX” 
checkers. The services of our 6a 
gineering staff are at your disposal, 


Sipen Rofractoues Fy CARBORUNDUM 
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Winner of History’s_ 


Since 1941, America has raced against Time—and 
won. During all the months of war, the General Amer- 


ican Tank Car Fleet has been in action . . . transport- GE og ERAL 


ing a hundred different vital liquids safely, surely — 


and economically. AM E R f CA N 
To carry your postwar products, General Ameri- T RAN S PO RTAT 5 "2 MN 


can will design and build tank cars with every pro- CORPORATION 
tective feature you need. They will help you win an- CHICAGO 


other great race—the future race against competition. 





,., Builders and Operators of 
Priclized Railroad Freight Cors 
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+ 4 ! 
and iethanolamine... NOW: 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals has — emulsifying agents, monoethanolamine 
just completed a new plant for the pro- being preferred when an amine with a 
duction of monoethanolamine and dieth- low combining weight is desired. They 
anolamine. This plant is now in operation are useful in concentrating carbon dioxide 
and will serve to meet the increasing de- and for removing acid gases from natural 
mand for these two important amines. gas and crude hydrogen. Diethanolamine Castiiti dal 
Chemically active, monoethanolamine is an intermediate in many organic syn- Carbon Chanicals 
and diethanolamine react both as alcohols theses; it is especially valuable in the prep- is a major supplier 
and amines. As mild bases they combine aration of wetting agents and detergents. of amines, 
directly with acids and acid gases. Write for prices and the booklet and produces 
Both are used to make amine soap “Amines” (Form 4770). 34 amines in 
commercial or 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS research quantities. 








CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
se UCC) 
‘Sal 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MELAMINE... CHEMICAL KEY TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The history of melamine is as romantic as its uses are spectacular. 
First synthesized in the laboratory of Justus von Liebig in 1834, 
it was laid aside as too difficult ond costly to make, and apparent 

of no practical value. It remained forgotten on chemistry’s shelf 
for more than a hundred years until Cyanamid research undertook 
to develop its amazing possibilities. Its “rediscovery” by Cyanamid 
was both natural cam werner Melamine is a nitrogen compound, 
and Cyanamid long has been known for its work in taking nitrogen 
from the air and pioneering in the development of its derivatives. 


MELAMINE 
RESINS 


wn A 
EXCHANGE 


~ CALCIUM CYANAMIDE 


Calcium cyanamide, for example, a direc¢ nitrogen derivative, was 
used at first solely as a fertilizer. However, through Cyanamid 
research it has proved to be a virtually inexhaustible source of 
chemical progress . . . including melamine. 

The complete story of melamine—this amazing chemical which 
has already effected remarkable advances in the fields of plastics, 
textiles, paper, leather, enamels, and the application of ion ex- 
change principles—is now available in a booklet, “MELAMINE.” 
We shall be glad to send you a copy on request. 


(Above) THE MELAMINE MOLECULE, as the 
chemist sees it, is shown above, and the 
cyanamide molecule below. Free cyana- 
mide is readily obtained from liane 
cyanamide, but the fact that the mole- 
cule grows in both size and complexity 
in its transition from cyanamide to 
melamine leads to complicated produc- 
tion problems. However, after years of 
intensive development by Cyanamid, 
melamine is today economically manu- 
factured on a very large scale. 
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(dbove) IMPROVED REFRIGERATOR FINISHES, with 
excellent color and hardness, outstanding 
toughness and resistance, with a bake time 
of 30 min. at 300°F., are among the timely 
prospects based on developments of Cyana 
mid resin research. Special technical bulle- 
tins on resin developments for surface coat- 
ings for present and postwar applications 
are available. Write to Organic Chemicals 
Dept. 19 at address below. 


(Above) “MAKE-UP” IS IMPORTANT to groiesquely humorous Felix Adler, famous Ringling 
Bros. clown, as well as to women everywhere. Stearates impart a “clinging” quality and 
soft, fluffy texture to face powder. Other functions of stearates, “talhet-aunde” by Cyana- 
mid, include their use as ingredients in lubricants and greases, in water-repellent com- 
pounds for textiles, and as mold lubricants and emulsion stabilizers. 





SODIUM CONTENT OF WATER 

TOTAL SOLOS INFLUENT ICO WG AS CACO, TREATED BY 264 GEO SvSTEMS 

TOTAL SOLIDS INFLUENT 269 PPW AS CA COy 
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WATER VOLUME InfLUEHT 











(Above) “THE iON EXCHANGE PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATIONS,” a new technical bulletin con- 
taining full information on Cyanamid’s lonac** ion exchange materials with explanatory 
curves and diagrams, is now available on request. 


**Trade-mark 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N. 


September, 1945 

















Some OF THE BOOKLETS AND FOLDERS 


FOR THE ASKING 


COMMODITY BOOKLET 


A 32-page booklet alphabetically listing Industrial 
Chemicals. 


SCIENTIFIC PRICE LIST 


A 72-page price list of Laboratory Chemicals... 
arranged alphabetically. 


ANHYDROUS HF BOOKLET 


A compilation of published work on the properties 
and uses of Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid. 


HELPFUL DATA ABOUT THE FULL LINE OF HARSHAW 
DRIERS 

A booklet describing Harshaw Driers for the paint 
and varnish industry, printing ink industry, and 
allied industries. 


LEAD PLATING BOOKLET 


This booklet contains factual data on lead plating 
with Harshaw Fluoborate Lead Solution, the con- 
centrate which makes preparations of lead plating 
baths simple, fast, and economical. 


SYNTHETIC OPTICAL CRYSTAL BOOKLET 


This booklet tells the story of Synthetic Optical 
Crystals . . . what they are. . . how they are made 
...and how they are used . . . especially in Infra-red 
Spectroscopy. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL <o. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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G-R BUILDS 

ALL THESE UNITS 
FOR HEAT TRANSFER 
SERVICE .. . 


Evaporators 
Stage Heaters 
Gas Coolers 
Drain Coolers . 
Aftercoolers a iii > 
Air Preheaters : Nf 
Fuel Oil Heaters fT. Des 
Aencleats tite Miaabiniin THE GRISCOM RUSSELL CO. evs 
Process Heat Exchangers 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Transformer Oil Coolers 


were GRISCOM-RUSSELL 
Storage Tank Oil Heaters Di a A ae q | Q : 
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ONE OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT CHEMICALS IN 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 








Diamond Liquid Chlorine comes to you in cylinders, 
multi-unit cars or tank cars depending upon your 
requirements. Made under close control, Diamond 
Liquid Chlorine is uniform, dependable and of 
highest quality,—always! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. AND EVERYWHERE 








INTO CHEMICALS 


se 135-foot kilns of the Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation at Wyandctte, Michigan, handle many hundreds of tons of limestone every day. From 
© grey-white rock rich in calcium carbonate come soda ash and other basic materials which are the sources of the long list of Wyandotte Chemicals. 


tember, 1945 


WYANDOTTE 
CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PRODUCERS OF CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH CALCIUM CARBONATE HYDROGEN DRY ICE 
CAUSTIC SODA CALCIUM CHLORIDE SODIUM ZINCATES Other Organic and 
BICARBONATE OF SODA CHLORINE AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES Inorganic Chemicals 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ¢ Michigan Alkali Division e Wyandotte, Mich. 





















THE TENNANT GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1797 


Unique in Their Widespread Activities 


2” Pe ae 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. , ADPRINT, LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 ; 6 Newman Street, London, W.1 
CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS BOOK DESIGN AND PRODUCTION, COLOUR PRINTING 


10. 


i; 's 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. ASTROPLAX, LTD. 
94 Royal Avenue, Belfast weeanieii ‘wekie 143 York Road, Belfast 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS . ASTERS AND LYTOLL PARTITION BLOCKS 


« 3 


“3. IRISH TAR DISTILLERS, LTD. 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (EIRE), LTD. Oriel Street, North Well, Dublin 
1-3 Westmoreland Street, Dublin TAR AND TAR BY-PRODUCTS, CREOSOTE 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS ais 
sage MARINE AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, LTD. 
C. TENNANT SONS & CO., LTD. Albert Works, Greenland Street, Liverpool 1 
66, Cheopside, London, B.C.2 SHIP CHANDLERS, BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS AND 
CHEMICALS, CALCIUM CARBIDE, BERROUS AND NON. 
FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS, FERTILISERS, POTASH, A 
SILICA SAND, WOOD PULP, RUBBER, PRODUCE SALERMO, LTD. 
5 14 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 
nes RETORTS FOR EXTRACTION OF OIL FROM OIL SHALES 
TENNANTS (LANCASHIRE), LTD. AND FOR LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION 


1 Booth Street, Monehester 2 


‘-HEMICALS, DRYSALTERIES, TANNING MATERIALS, RAW - 14. 
rs GATERIALS FOR THE TERTILE INDUSTRIES VICTOR CEMENT CO., LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 
xP CEMENTS 
PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES, LTD. uae 
Britennice Works, Waltham Abbey, Essex AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, INC. 


FERTILISERS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS $66: Minin, Minn, tee Pot 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 























x» 
BARTER TRADING CORPORATION, LTD. « 86%. 
14 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 
CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, FORMALDEHYDE, SYNTHETIC West Hoverstrow, New York 
CEMENTS AND RESINS FORMALDEHYDE, INTERMEDIATES, PLASTICIZERS, 
: AROMATICS 
SYNTHITE, LTD. - 17. 
Ryder’s Green, West Bromwich CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (CANADA), LTD. 
FORMALDEHYDE, PARAFORMALDEHYDE, ANTI-FREEZE, 137 Wellington Street, West, Toronso 1 
SOLVENTS DISTRIBUTORS OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 





EACH OF THESE COMPANIES TRADES AS A _ SEPARATE UNIT 
The Tennant Group is represented by well introduced agents throughout the World. 


American-British Chemical Supplies, ix. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone—AShland 4-2265 Cable Address—Bisulphide, New York City 











MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS 
“SINCE 1797” 


Write for a copy of the Tennant Book 
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How The Dow Chemical Company Uses 
the RCA Electron Micro 


scope 
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Polystyrene-silica method of reproducing surface contours into thin films. 
(1) The surtace to be studied is molded in polystyrene at 160 deg. C. 
and under 1500-2000 Ib./in.2 pressure. (2) The original surface is sepa- 
arated from the molding mechanically, if possible, or by dissolving away 
the specimen with the appropriate reagent, if necessary. (3) Quartz is 
evaporated onto the molding in a vacuum chamber to yield an amorphous 
silica replica of a thickness of about 200A. (4) The surface of the-mold- 
ing is scored into Ys-inch squares and then immersed in a dish of ethyl 
bromide containing 10 percent benzene. In a few minutes the silica 
squares are released, whereupon they are transferred into a rinse con- 
sisting of ethyl bromide containing a few percent of iso-amyl alcohol. 
They are picked up on standard specimen screens, blotted on filter paper, 
and are ready for examination. 


VIOUSLY, the tremendous magnifications and extraordinary resolu- 
( 7... obtainable with the RCA Electron Microscope can be very 
helpful to the study and improvement of many industrial materials, 
products and processes, now imperfect. 


Even surface studies of electronically opaque bodies—metals, minerals, 
glasses, etc.—can be conducted with excellent results via electron micro- 
scopy utilizing appropriate techniques. 


One of the most successful of these techniques is the polystyrene- 
silica, surface-replica method, used by Heidenreich and Peck in the labora- 
tories of The Dow Chemical Company. By this method, described else- 
where in this advertisement, replicas having thicknesses as low as 0.01 
microns can be made, reproducing with extreme fidelity the characteris- 
tics of the surfaces to be studied. Electron micrographs of such replicas 
yield important information previously unknown and inaccessible. 


Several such micrographs are published herewith by courtesy of The 
Dow Chemical Company. 


In many other industrial companies and institutions, RCA Electron 
Microscopes are disclosing new data of great scientific and commercial 
value. RCA specialists are ready, at all times, to advise regarding the poten- 
tial value of the RCA Electron Microscope in any suggested application. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION - CAMDEN, N. J. 
In Canada, RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 


September, 1945 
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CELANESE 
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A section of the new Celanese Chemical plant at Chem- 
cel, near Bishop, Texas. In the foreground are large 
butane and propane storage tanks, and in background, 
fractionating towers used in the processing of various 
chemicals, among them, acetic acid, acetic anhydride, 
methanol and formaldehyde. 





CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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is governed by the end use 


THE NEW Celanese chemical plant, now in operation 
at Chemcel near Bishop, Texas, greatly enlarges the 
production facilities for Celanese organic chemi- 
cals. The expanse of fractionating columns, towers 
and collector tanks reflects the growing importance 
of this phase of Celanese operations and the re- 


search responsible for its development. 


This new plant is located near major sources of 

bd . . 
natural gas. From it will come an 
important list of organic chemi- 


cals for industrial uses: lacquers, 





Especially noteworthy are facilities for producing 
such important chemicals as acetaldehyde, acetic 
acid, acetic anhydride, acetone, formaldehyde, me- 


thanol and butadiene. 


The contribution of synthetics to industrial proc- 
esses has greatest practical effectiveness when end 
uses are known and objectives anticipated. That is 
why the Celanese research staff welcomes inquiries 
in terms of specific objectives. 
Celanese Chemical Corporation, 


a division of Celanese Corporation 


PLASTICIZERS 


plasticizers, resins, adhesives, sol- 
vents, cleaners, paints, drugs, rub- 


ber, preservatives, plastics... 


ORGANIC PHOSPHATES 


of America, 180 Madison Avenve, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


LUBRICANT ADDITIVES 


INTERMEDIATES 


DYESTUFFS 


TEXTILES 


September, 1945 
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Better Wrappings—thanks to C. P. glycerine. Because it is non- 
toxic, it is safe to use in making transparent wrappings that come 
in contact with foods, such as cakes, candies, breads, etc. 


* 


Better Paints — thanks to glycerine, an important ingredient in 
the manufacture of alkyd resins, used for making tough, long- 
lasting protective coatings. Nothing takes the place of glycerine. 


Better Cosmetics — thanks to soothing C. P. glycerine, which 
helps to keep skin soft and smooth. Think of glycerine, now freely 
available, when you plan new products. Use it— and be sure! 


398 


Better Foods—thanks to glycerine. C. P. glycerine, a product 
of nature, is a food itself. That’s why it’s so beneficial and safe 
to use in beverages, candies, flavorings, other food products. 


Why Glycerine is a 
Superior Humectant: 
LOW VAPOR PRESSURE 


N ANY materials and products are required to remain soft 

and pliable—not dry out through loss of moisture. Tobacco, 
adhesives, and dentifrices are just a few examples of this. 
Humectants (hygroscopic, water-attracting agents) are used 
to retain and preserve these qualities, by holding moisture, 
and also to add their own plasticizing action. 


One of the most important properties needed in a humectant 
is resistance to evaporation—low vapor pressure. That is an 
outstanding characteristic of glycerine, which, together with its 
other properties, is the reason why glycerine is such a superior 
humectant, and why it is used by so many manufacturers. 


The following table shows the vapor pressures (in millimeters 
of mercury) of glycerine and some other humectants at 30°C. 


%° 


Glycerine Humectant “A Humectant ““B” ~~ Humectant “C” 
0.0005 0.16 0.009 0.32 
This low vapor pressure of glycerine means that it will “stay 
put.”’ It means that the composition of the material in which 
glycerine is used will remain substantially the same over long 
periods of time. It means satisfaction to consumer buyers. 
Low vapor pressure, high viscosity, non-toxicity, high solvent 
power, compatibility, and other valuable properties, plus 
economy, make glycerine a superior humectant. Use glycerine 
which is now freely available for the production of civilian 
goods. Glycerine Producers’ Association, 295 Madison Avenu 


New York 17, N. Y., Dept. N-6. 
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Better Pharmaceuticals —thanks to C. P. glycerine, the tried 
and tested ingredient, proved through generations of use. Use cryst 


clear glycerine in the formulation of your products—and be sure! 
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HALOCENATED PHENOXY ALIPHATIC ACIDS 

. Plant Growth ‘Control Regulators 
“8-Chlorophenoxyacetic Acid 
4—Chlorephenoxyacetic Acid 

* 2,4-Dichlorephenoxyacstic Acid 

* 2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 
2,4,6-Trichlorophencxyecetic Aid 

(2-Chie y) proptonic Acid 








from lhe Dow “Vitrary . of Special Chemicals 


Six Halogenated Phenoxy Aliphatic Acids 





HPlant Growth 
Control R. egulalo 0 


Vow available from the basic producer 


These six chlorinated phenoxy aliphatic All six of these interesting com- 
acids are horticultural chemicals of pounds are available from Dow. 
unusual interest. They are already Samples will gladly be supplied 
attracting wide attention as weed killers and plant growth con- for investigational purposes. Your 
trol regulators. 





inquiries are invited. 
Two members of the group . . . 2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 

and 2,4, 5-Trichlorophenoxyacetic Acid...are very efficient weed 

killers, capable of destroying many common weeds while leaving 

grass unharmed. All six chemicals are plant growth control 

agents. Certain of these are adapted for use in stimulating root 

growth on cuttings, setting fruit on tomato vines, preventing drop 

of apples and pears, and speeding ripening of bananas. 


Dow’s access to necessary raw materials underlies its position 
as basic producer of this group of chemicals. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington e Cleveland e Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston e San Francisco @ Los Angeles « Seattle 
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calls for planning with 


HARDESTY 


Yes, those easy-going, order-taking days 
are over—the competitive race is on! 
And if you are a consumer of fatty acids or 
related products, this means that to get 
your share of postwar profits you must 
have ready access to a dependable source 


of materials of controlled quality and 


purity. 


Well — throughout the war, HARDESTY’s 
research chemists were patiently creating 
new materials . . . materials of such revo- 


lutionary character that they will replace, 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL GLYCERINE PITCH 


HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 


at less cost, many of the prime materials 
formerly imported. HARDESTY has no 
reconversion problem and our “stepped-up” 
production and improved manufacturing 
facilities are your assurance of top quality, 
specially-processed products when you — 


and your customers — need them most. 


Why not talk your problems over with us. 
We'll be glad to show you how we can 
help you step up quality, cut down costs 

. . win Consumer acceptance in a highly 


competitive market! 


WHITE OLEINE 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 


mill 


Hi 





W. C. HARDESTY Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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/ACETONE ALCOHOL 


Diacetone Alcohol is miscible in all propor- 4 
tions with water ... with most organic sol- ms 
vents. Because of its high boiling point and c 7 C-Cc He is ¢ H3 
slow evaporation rate it is generally used CH 


as an active slow-drying solvent. ° 
Molecular Weight \l6.16 

















Na eth RO oR I 






; SPECIFICATIONS 
As a solvent, Diacetone Specific Gravity 20°/20°C. . . . 0.938 to 0.941 
blends readily with ni- Color . . . . . Maximum 25 platinum cobalt 
trocellulose and cellulose ¥ (Hazen) standard 
_ acetate in lacquer and Water. . . . . Noturbidity when one volume 


is mixed with 19 volumes of 
60° Bé. gasoline at 20° C. 
Acidity (other than 


thinner preparations... 
where it contributes 









: carbon dioxide). . Maximum 0.01% calculated 
blush resistance. Gener- onamaiie ede 
ally speaking, it is also a Distillation Range . Distillation range is not in- 


good solvent for natural 
resins and gums. 


cluded in our specification 
for diacetone alcohol because 
it is no indication of purity. 
Diacetone alcohol slowly re- 
verts to acetone when dis- 
tilled at atmospheric pres- 
sure. But it can be readily 
, ‘ , distilled at reduced pressure 
Diacetone is used as an in- without appreciable decom- 
gredient in hydraulic brake position if org is 
‘ : * maintained below 120° C. 
fluid—usually in combina- Water Solubility . Miscible with distilled water in 
tion with castor oil with all proportions without turbidity 





























which it is completely mis- Weight . . 7.83 Ibs. per gal. at 20° C. (approx.) 
cible, has a minimum effect 
upon rubber parts in the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 









































































brake system, high boiling Several of the physical properties of diacetone alco- 
point, low vapor hol are given in the ea table: 

: Specific Gravity 20°/4° C. . . . 0.9382 
tension, and low a a a 166° oF (approx.) 
freezing point. Melting Point ......... -@4°C. 

Viscosity at— 1.8°C.. 7.8 centistokes 
— 2.7°C.. 8.1 e 
—15.0° C.. 15.3 
—30.9° C.. 43.6 
, P P —42.7° C.. 128 
Diacetone is a satis- —495°C.. 298 
factory vehicle for (super-cooled liquid) 
organic fungicides Flash Point, Tag Open Cup ied Kat on & ee cs F. 
d d TagClosedCup. . .. . 138° F. 
yr woo ee Vapor Pressure at 0°C. . . . . 0.14mm. Hg. 
tives for the impreg- Ws. «4 He 
nation of fence posts aes > tae ory . 
and wood to be —_ Refractive Index, N3 e «% « «~~ SAR 
posed to conditions Coefficient of Expansion . . . 0. 000533 per F. 
of decay. Solubility . . Miéiscible in all proportions with 


water. Miscible with hydrocarbons. 


Azeotropic Data: Diacetone alcohol forms a con- 
stant boiling mixture with water. This mixture boils 
at 99.8° C. and contains approximately 12.7% by 


Inquiries about possible use of Diacetone weighs «F Cenetann aaenee. 
in your processes are welcomed For further properties and uses communi- 
cate with either of the addresses below 


SHELL CHEMICAL Division of SHELL UNION OIL CORPORATION 
100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


R.W. GREEFF & CO. Eastern Sales Agent 10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO II 
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Avoid Moisture Damage 
in Over-Seas Packages 


Simply put a few small bags ot Jay Cee 
Silica Gel, like the ones above, inside your 
container . . . wrap or seal tightly .. . and 
ship over-seas without fear of damage from 
“‘in-the-package”’ moisture. Jay Cee Silica 
Gel is an ideal drying agent. . . has amaz- 
ing power to absorb atmospheric moisture. 
Thus the air inside of containers is kept 
absolutely dry and delicate metal parts are 
protected from rust and corrosion. 

Jay Cee Silica Gel is also used in pack- 


ages of foods, fabrics, chemicals, and other 
products. Moreover, it has wide application 
in the air conditioning, refrigeration, and 
chemical industries. Jay Cee Silica Gel is 
clear white; passes a rigid section test; meets 
exacting Government specifications; is strict- 
ly a quality product. 

JOBBERS WANTED — There are excellent 
opportunities for jobbers to build profitable 
business on Jay Cee Silica Gel in a few 
territories. Write for details. 


JOLIET CHEMICALS, LTD., INDUSTRY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


SILICA GEL 
74 superior dehydrant 


Chemical Industr 
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r" Columbia Research Laboratories 


‘Report. 


Vinyl-Type 
me) Aril-labelitels. 


UTADIENE MONOXIDE reacts with acids 
and acid anhydrides to produce mono- and di- 
esters. These reactions are of interest because of the 
potentials indicated in vinyl-type polymerization. 


Monoacetate of Erythrol can also be produced by 
heating a mixture of potassium acetate, acetic acid 
and Butadiene Monochlorohydrin (available as an 
80% solution). The reaction produces the second- 
ary alcohol and some Erythryl Diacetate. 


Erythryl Diacetate can be obtained in yields 
up to 90% by refluxing Butadiene Monoxide with 
acetic anhydride in the presence of strong acid 
catalysts. Ferric chloride or titanium tetrachloride 
are suitable; sulfuric acid or boron trifluoride tend 
to give higher-boiling tarry by-products. 

Phthalic anhydride reacts with Butadiene Mon- 
oxide in the presence of a trace of phthalic acid to 
form alkyd-type resins; the use of metallic sodium 
as a basic catalyst gives a superior product which 


COLUMBI 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


can undergo vinyl-type polymerization to give an 
insoluble, cross-linked resin. 


Technical Data and Samples 


Butadiene Monoxide [(3,4-Epoxy-1-butene) 
(Vinylethylene Oxide)] is a colorless, relatively 
volatile, liquid organic compound possessing both 
carbon to carbon unsaturation and an alpha- 
epoxide group. The characteristics of this com- 
pound render it useful in diverse organic processes 
in addition to the production of polymerizable 
alkyd resins and unsaturated alcohol ethers and 
esters. 

Important potentials are suggested for a variety 
of other organic chemical products and_phar- 
maceuticals. 

A Technical Bulletin reporting various reactions 
of Butadiene Monoxide is available on request. 
Samples also may be obtained for experimental 
purposes in your laboratory. 


HEMICALS 


* COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Boston + St.Louis + Pittsburgh 





New York + Cincinnati 


Cleveland + Philadelphia - Minneapolis +» Charlotte + San Francisco 
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EVERY LABORATORY SHOULD 


OF STANDARD aud TEST 


OLE 


© & A VOLUMETRIC STANDARD 
No, 434 


SODIUM HYDROXIDE 
N/I Solution 


Reference Standard: Potassium Acid Phthalate 


Notional Bureau of Standards) 
Equivalence: 40.00 mg. NaOH / ml. 
Titrated at 25°C. to 8.2 pH (Phenoiphthalein 
End-point) with Fisher Titrimeter. 





— lu Ost 
NM Contents of thie Dut ‘ Manut rng UM 


this Pack tory 
; 


y E\'MER AND AMEND 


Ma 
U.S.A 


635 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 


: 
: 
0 
a 
\ 
M 


Chem 


g 


Uistrrduted 
wer Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh ' 


All the standard and test solutions regularly pre- 
pared in Eimer and Amend’s laboratories are de- 
scribed in the new booklet shown above. The list is 
but a small portion of the hundreds of solutions 
which are prepared and standardized; it includes, 
however, those solutions which laboratories gener- 
ally obtain to save time and insure greater accuracy. 


Eimer and Amend’s solutions are accurately pre- 
pared and very carefully standardized by means of 
the latest approved methods and electronic instru- 
ments. The Volumetric Standards are guaranteed to 
be within + 0.05% of the normality stated on each 
label. 


If your laboratory has not received “Eimer and 
Amend Standard and Test Solutions,” write for a 


free copy today. 


Manufacturers—Distributors 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. re: EIMER ano AMEND 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. 





Greenwich and Morton Streets 


New York (14), New York 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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FU ABRICS 


Because of the variety of problems found in filtra- 
tion processes, it has been necessary to develop a 
wide range of fabrics suitable for use as filter septa. 
| Variations in types of filters, the range of pressures 
in filter presses, problems in viscosity and in the 


filtration of corrosive liquors, require filter fabrics 


f } suited to the particular problem. 
& 
We offer not cnly a variety of standard cotton con- Vase ne cee 
structions such as sheetings, drills, twills, and ducks, 

re- 
Je- but also offer synthetic fiber fabrics of VINYON*%, 

. which are resistant to mineral acids and strong 
yns 
es, «@ alkalis. Our engineers can help you to determine 
er- priye is ; P 

the conditions under which such fabrics should be 
cy 
specified. 

re- _ 

of Pay } est 
nie EREEEER Esco ere The synthetic fibre fabrics have certain heat limita- 
to Fe ‘ . 7a , 

‘ tions and are made in a limited range of constructions. 
ic 


In writing, please give information regarding the 


nature of fluid to be filtered, type of filter machine 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS used, pressure and temperature, etc. 


Reg. Trade Mark C. & C. C. C. 


D WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
RRM MI OR I AE RN TN RONEN TERRE I SIE 2 aR TRANCE 
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ROSE- 


Arrer JAPAN— what? Many ask, “What 
about post-war conditions in the chemical 
field?” Badger people get around. We see and 
hear a lot. Favorable reshaping of the eco 
nomic world presages a future of unprece- 
dented peacetime greatness for American 
interests . . . in scope of products, and in both 
foreign and domestic marketing. 

Plainly, the view is rose-tinted — PROVIDED 
the industry does not relax on the assumption 
that the war has crowded into five years at 
least two decades of normal research and 
development. Working through several gen- 
erations of chemical-product discoveries and 
advancements in process engineering, Badger 
has seen the truth of the axiom “There is 
always a better way.” 






COLORED 


We ourselves have contributed to many 
important process improvements — conduct- 
ing many a new process through the pilot- 
plant stage and designing the equipment or 
plant for successful commercial production. 


To keep pace with the inevitable further 
developments in the chemical fields, still more 
changes—in standards, methods, processes and 


equipment — will be needed. 


We are ready ready to help any 
responsible concern in the chemical, petro- 
chemical or petroleum-refining industry . . . 
organized to apply Badger’s vast accumulation 
of experience toward refitting today’s facili 
ties to meet tomorrow’s requirements — and 
opportunities. 


Chemical Industries 
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_ E. B. : 
aa Badge & SONS CO., Est. 1841 » BOSTON 14 


l NEW YORK ° PHILADELPHIA e SAN FRANCISCO’ e LONDON 
al 


PROCESS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE CHEMICAL, PETRO-CHEMICAL AND PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES 
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Crystal Craft—in sugar 
... and other chemical processes 


HAE you ever watched the operator of a vacuum 

pan in a sugar factory? By experience, he 
can take a sample from the “proof stick”, smear it 
on a glass plate, and decide whether the “strike” 
is ready to be dropped. There are several factors 
that enter into his decision; namely, — degree of 
saturation, uniformity of crystal size, texture of 
the crystals, brix, etc. 


“Crystal Craft”. 


Yet, behind the scenes, 
at work. 


Literally speaking, he has 


another master tool is 
Nuchar Activated Carbon is a most 


effective and dependable means of purifying by 
adsorption. 


Nuchar removes unwanted odors, flav- 


230 PARK AVENUE 
~NEW YORK 17,N.Y. >” 


a an ean 


ors, and colors, improves the melting point of 
crystals and results in higher purity, removes bodies 
that inhibit crystal growth, thereby giving per- 
fectly formed crystals, and in some cases results 


in higher crystal yields. 


Nuchar Activated Carbon’s tremendous surface 
area and adsorption powers speak in its favor, and 
are responsible for its wide acceptance in many 
chemical processes. 


Try adsorption methods of purification and you'll 
step up production at a marked saving. Write for 
your sample of Nuchar Activated Carbon now. 


‘UL P, 
148 “PUBLIC fees BLDG. 
HILADELPHIA 6, PA, 


~ itis i I tia tbe 


Nuchar Activated Carbons * Abietic Acid * Snow Top Precipitated Calcium Carbonate * Liquid Caustic Soda * Chlorine 
Indulin (Lignin) * Ligqro Crude Tall Oil * Indusoil Distilled Tall Oil * Tall Oil Pitch * Sulphate Wood —_ 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA | 
35 E. WACK DRIV 


AL SALES _ 


DePAPER COMPAN Yami 


844 LEADER BLDG. | 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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TRIBUTYLAMINE | 


(C,H,>)3N 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Sp. Gr. at 20°/20° C. 
Amine Content 


Distillation: 
95% percent between 


PROPERTIES 


Matocwtar Weta? (Gale GE)... cccccsvcccvccsvecccceseees UME 
Average Weight at 20° C. 

Flash Point (Open cup).. 

Solidification Point 

Refractive Index at 20°C........ 

Viscosity at 25°C. (Centipoises).. 


x -.-«§ * 


Tributylamine is a strongly basic liquid, insoluble in water and 
soluble in common organic solvents. It may be of interest as a 
corrosion inhibitor for hydraulic brake fluid formulations, as an 
intermediate for rubber accelerator activators and as a solvent. 
Its properties may suggest other specific uses or fields of 
evaluation. 


Tributylamine is available in commercial quantities. Your re- 
quest for samples submitted on company letterhead will receive 
prompt attention. 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO \ NEW YORK 








SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL* (AMYL ALCOHOLS) BURAMINE* (BUTYL UREA, Tech.) 
PENT-ACETATE* (AMYL ACETATE) PENTAPHEN* (p-tert-AMYL PHENOL) 
PENTALARM* (AMYL MERCAPTAN) VULTACS* (ALKYL PHENOL SULFIDES) 

PENTALENES* (AMYL NAPHTHALENES) 


AMYLAMINE ETHYLAMINE BUTYLAMINE 
DIAMYLAMINE DIETHYLAMINE DIBUTYLAMINE 
TRIAMYLAMINE TRIETHYLAMINE TRIBUTYLAMINE 

DIETHYLAMINOETHANOL TETRAETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
ETHYL MONOETHANOLAMINE TETRAETHYLTHIURAM MONOSULFIDE 
ETHYL DIETHANOLAMINE TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
MIXED ETHYL ETHANOLAMINES ZING DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
DIBUT YLAMINOETHANOL ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
BUTYL MONOETHANOLAMINE ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
BUTYL DIETHANOLAMINE CUPRIC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
MIXED BUTYL ETHANOLAMINES SELENIUM DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
AMYL CHLORIDES o-AMYL PHENOL MIXED AMYLENES 
DICHLORO PENTANES DIAMYL PHENOL AMYL SULFIDE 


DIAMYLPHENOXY ETHANOL 


* Trademark Registered 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
Sales Offices 
New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
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ly ; Porocel is one of the many guards keeping strict watch 


over the production of high-grade fighting materials for 
our armed forces both at home and abroad. Sabotage of 
refining operations by the activities of foreign matter is 
unlikely when Porocel is on the job. 


Porocel is doing guard duty in HF Alkylation Plants 
throughout the world. Unwanted reaction products are 
effectively eliminated from the alkylate simply by passing 
the alkylated mixture through beds of this activated 
bauxite adsorbent, 


The potential services of Porocel are many and varied. 
Through the direct methods of adsorption or catalytic 
action, Porocel can frequently safeguard the quality of the 
product by preventing the passage of objectionable mate- 
rials. Water, alkyl fluorides, polymerization tars, sulfur 
compounds, acidic bodies, objectionable color and odor 
are some of the impurities which can be removed at low 
cost with Porocel. 


Wiiite to Attapulgus Clay Company (Exclusive Sales 
Agent), 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


P © R 6 ¢ - iL CORPORATION «+ Bauxite Adsorbents and Catalysts 
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Vast as.our overseas vitamin shipments have been all along, still larger requirements 
in the United States are being met. While America lends a helping hand in European 
rehabilitation, our own food processors and ethical pharmaceutical manufacturers 
are getting what they need. 

The major share of an immense American vitamin production is consumed in this 
country. This parallels another fact; the entire lend-lease shipments for 1944 were 
only six percent of a total American supply 35 percent greater than pre-war averages. 

We at Chas. Pfizer & Co., are high on the list of American producers of riboflavin 
and ascorbic acid for domestic as well as overseas use. While not permitting ourselves 
to relax on the quantities needed today, we are also avoiding any relaxation on quality. 

Uncompromising insistence on quality-first has been a foundation of Pfizer's service 
to industry and medicine since 1849, While we have pioneered as manufacturing 
chemists from the beginning of our company’s life, our staff now includes biological 
engineers, pioneers of today. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 


N. Y.3 444 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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General Ceramics 


PRESCRIPTION 


FOR 


PROCESSING 


at Higher Temperature 


i 





is Armored Stoneware Kettles Complete With Agitator 


Cuemicat Stoneware has the corrosion resistance 
necessary to withstand the complex reactions used in 
modern processing plants. To utilize this material of 
construction, which is not only corrosion resistant but 
CORROSION PROOF, in operations which call for a high 
resistance to thermal shock and mechanical abuse, 
General Ceramics has designed the Armored Kettle 
illustrated. 

This piece of equipment consists of a stoneware boil- 
ing kettle, manufactured of a body that has a high 
thermal shock resistance, mounted in a steel shell which 
not only serves as a support but also protects the appara- 
tus from mechanical abuse. The head, also made of a 


GENERAL CERAMICS 
ano 


STEATITE CORPORATION 


heat resistant body, is secured to the kettle body by 
means of a cemented-on steel flange. The outlets are 
equipped with standard A.S.A. flanges. The drive is a 
gear head motor direct connected to a stoneware agita- 
tor and the entire assembly is heated with a tantalum 
coil. 

This piece of apparatus is a typical example of how 
General Ceramics can take the load of designing and 
purchasing from your organization and supply you with 
a complete installation ‘ready to operate” upon receipt 
of your specifications. 

Your inquiries on this piece of equipment or any 
other special processing apparatus are invited. 











BUFFALO: 610 Jackson Bldg. 








CHICAGO: 20 N. Wacker Drive 
LOS ANGELES: 415 So. Central Ave. * NEW YORK: 30 Broad Street * PORTLAND: 3019 N.E. 26th Ave. 
SEATTLE: 1411 Fourth Ave. * SAN FRANCISCO: 598 Monadnock Bldg. * SPOKANE: 3219 Willington Pl. 
TACOMA: 702 Tacoma Bldg. * MONTREAL: Canada Cement Bidg. 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 454 King St., West 


VANCOUVER, B.C.: Willard Equipment Ltd., 860 Beach Ave. 


ee 
i 


AND STEATITE CORP. 








In addition to the manufacturing facilities of the Chemical Equipment Division those of the Insulator 
Division are also available for handling ceramic problems in all branches of industry. General 
Ceramics & Steatite Corporation is therefore able to offer service covering all industrial appli- 


cations of ceramic products. 
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GENERAL AMERI 


WE HAVE FACILITIES AND EXPERIENCE 


LOUISVILLE ROTARY DRYERS 


Louisville Rotary Dryers are merely one of the 
famous process equipment lines manufactured 
and sold by General American. Types include 
every sort of rotary dryer, for every use from 
foods and pharmaceuticals to salt and sand. 
Write for Bulletin No. 52 describing design and 
construction, Bulletin No. 53 describing the 


Steam-Tube type, or Bulletin No. 54 describing 





the Counter-Current and Parallel-Current Direct 
Heat types —or for any information you may 
want about rotary dryers, evaporators, drum 


dryers, filters, mixers, etc. 


CONKEY FILTERS, CONKEY EVAPORATORS, TURBO-MIXERS, PETERSON SYNCRO-DRUM FILTERS, GENERAL 
AMERICAN HYDROSEPARATORS, GENERAL AMERICAN CLASSIFIERS, GENERAL AMERICAN KILNS, AMERICAN 
DRUM DRYERS, REICH PROCESSES, LOUISVILLE ROTARY COOLERS, LOUISVILLE ROLLER PRESSES AND SCREENS 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


@ General Sales Office: 
@ Sales Offices: 


@ Plants: 
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GENERAL 


|| CAN “. 


J : TO HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 








PRESSURE VESSELS, STORAGE TANKS, WELDMENTS, assorBeRs, ACCUMULATORS, AIR RECEIVERS, 

3 AUTOCLAVES, CREOSOTING CYLIN- 
DERS, MIXING KETTLES, KILNS, 
PENSTOCKS, SCRUBBERS, STILLS, 
TOWERS, VACUUM VES- 
SELS, ETC. 
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ERAL The Plate and Welding Division at Sharon, Pa., is thoroughly equipped to fabricate every sort of plate- 
ICAN 


EENS 


work, from any metal, by either riveting or welding. Facilities include complete X-ray, heat-treating and 


stress-relieving equipment, and an experienced Erection Department for foreign and domestic work. 


iIS}|PORTATION CORPORATION 


PLATE AND WELDING DIVISION 
ffice: 913b Graybar Building, New York 17, New York 





ices: | Chicago, Sharon, Louisville, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C. 





ants: Sharon, Pennsylvania, and Louisville, Kentucky 
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(ABOUT PRODUCT IMPROVEN 


with LANOL/Y ox 


P er” 
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ALK about Lanolin to the average drug store of product improvement available through the use of 


customer, and what’s the reaction? SPLENDID!! Nimco Brand Lanolin, this is the time to begin your 





While most folks believe Lanolin adds something ais sateen 


to a product, our researchers can prove that the use of The facilities and the know-how that have made 
Nimco Brand Lanolin will result in a better product | Malmstrom America’s Largest Supplier of Lanolin Cc 


... a product with a talking point . . . with and Degras are available to you, 








extra sales appeal. together with samples, should you 


; : ied refer to conduct your own tests. 
If you haven’t studied the potent possibilities P ? 





8,74; 


LOWEST ODOR VOLUME 
2. GREATER UNIFORMITY 6, 
3. BETTER COLOR QUALITY 12,6 
4 SMOOTHER TEXTURE 
5. FINER BODY CONSISTENCY 





147 LOMBARDY STREET ¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


Columbia keeps it its fleets of Chlorine and Caustic. Cars 


Typical Records . . « 


Chlorine Car PPGX 217— 
8,742 miles in delivering to eight different industries 
within 118 days. 


Chlorine Car PPGX 223— 
8,639 miles in 98 days, also to 8 industries. 


Caustic Car GATX 32934— 
12,615 miles in 140 days, 14 different industries. 


Caustic Car GATX 32941— 
10,026 miles, delivering to 18 industries in 140 days. 


= ACTIONS 


One of the highly important factors in our Navy's successes has been the main- 
tenance of the various fleets at sea for an extraordinarily high percentage of time. 
Officers fly back to bases in advance of their fleet's return, for example, to assemble 
supplies for immediate loading. 


Columbia, too, speeds the turnaround of its fleets of special cars. Inspection, 
reconditioning and loading are handled with all possible dispatch in order to 
increase the productivity of every car. 


Customers and carriers have co-operated in speeding turnarounds and rolling 
up the miles for a most impressive record for these fleets. This continued team- 
work, especially while demands on transportation facilities remain high, will be 
repaid in the delivery of greater volumes of these essential war supplies. 


COLUMBIAJSCHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS “COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
Chicago * Boston * St. Louis * Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * San Francisco 
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Soda Ash * Caustic Soda * Sodium Bicarbonate * Liquid Chlorine * Silene EF (Hydrated Calcium » Sttcate) * Calcium Chloride * Soda Briquettes 
Modified Sodas * Caustic Ash * Phosfiake * Calcene T(Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) + Calcium Hypochlorite 
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WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
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Top-flight Alkyds 





for your top-flight 
surface coatings 






NO. 1 


NO. 1316 ————> 





NO. 1326 ————> 


“x 


= BECKOSOLS 
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PHENOLATED ALKYDS 


For many years RCI phenolated alkyds have shown 
their value as basic resins in the production of sur- 
face coatings high in resistance to abrasion and free 
from water spotting. Automotive finishes are particu- 
larly satisfactory when these Beckosols are used as 
a reinforcing agent—for the result is a hard through 
Saturday Evenings at 8:30 (E.W.T.) 
You Will Enjoy RCI’s 
“Symphony of the Americas” 
Via Mutual Network Stations 





SB REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, 


dry. No. 1 is especially recommended for automotive 
finishes, brush or spray. . . . No. 1316 is particularly 
adapted to lacquer formulae .. . and No. 1326 will 
be found perfectly suited to spray application. Get 
detailed information on these popular products from 
the Sales Department at Detroit. 

INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, hana: 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York « Elizabeth, New Jersey ¢ South San Francisco, California *« Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England e Sydney, Australia 


SYNTHETIC RESINS * CHEMICAL COLORS * 
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INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS € INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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BAR OF WHAT? 


Carbon, Graphite or 
“Karbate”’ materials, of course! 


Corrosion Resistant 
















High or Low 
Heat Transfer 


Resistant to 
Thermal Shock 


Easy to 
Fabricate 


Electrical 
Conductivity 


No Deformation 
at High Temperature 


Not Wet by 
Molten Metal 
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ARBON, in all i volatilizes without melting at temperatures 
far above those,@ncountered in commercial operations. 

The use of larg Reation blocks for blast furnace linings is an excel- 
lent example of girbon’s extraordinary ability to retain its shape—and 
strength under pressure—at white hot temperatures. In addition, it is 
highly resistanyyto chemical attack by the most corrosive slags. Hence it 
has become the preferred material for many high temperature applica- 
tions in the petallurgical and electrochemical fields. 

Graphitgs very low coefficient of thermal expansion—.0000015 per °F 
—explainsgvhy some graphite molds for ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
withstang several thousand pours without longitudinal or cross-sectional 
change. Jsraphite electronic tube components, at temperatures far ex- 


ceeding’ operational requirements, maintain an unmatched degree of 
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ARSENAL OF 
“MERCIFUL MUNITIONS” 


As a manufacturer of fine chemi- 
cals for the professions and in- 
dustry, Merck & Co., Inc. has 
contributed to the war effort by 
supplying vast quantities of vital 
drugs and chemicals to our Armed 
Forces and to those of our Allies, 
as well as providing adequate sup- 
plies of these products for civilian 
use. Penicillin, Atabrine, ““DDT,”’ 
sulfa-drugs, anesthetics, vitamins, 
and many other products which 
are urgently needed to heal 
wounds, relieve pain, prevent in- 
fection, and combat disease .. . 
these are the “‘merciful munitions” 
which Merck has been sending in 
ever-increasing volume to our 
Army and Navy, the Red Cross, 
and for Lend-Lease since the be- 
ginning of the war. In recognition 
of this achievement, the Army- 
Navy ‘‘E’’ has been awarded to 
Merck workers for the fourth time. 





MERCK SULFONAMIDES 


SULFANILAMIDE 


These “merciful munitions” — 
in the development and pro- 
duction of which Merck & Co., 
Inc. has been privileged to play 
an important réle—have ren- 
dered vital service both on the 
field of battle and at home. 


| 2 


Speed the Victory 


ne MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Make Merck Your Headquarters For Fine Chemicals 


© SULFAPYRIDINE © SULFATHIAZOLE 


THIS GROUP OF SULFONAMIDES IS EFFECTIVE AGAINST INFECTIONS PRODUCED BY: 
Hemolytic Streptococci - Friedlander’s Bacilli - Pneumococci 
Gonococci - Staphylococci - Meningococci - Escherichia Coli 


Lymphogranuloma Venereum + Certain Urinary Tract Infections +» Trachoma +» Chancroid 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
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The war has taught us a great many 
things about materials handling that is 
will be translated into more effective ay 
and economical shipping by train, | 
truck, boat and air— for domenes or. 
export trade. 


SIGNODE SERVICE covers the field ~ 
from light box strapping to palletized — ; 
or bundled loads of heavy steel. se 
Each commodity has it’s own | Be. ; Pe Biles. 
requirements for proper packing, | ‘ee i SS. 
These we know, and pass on to man- 

ufacturers in the form of low product 
protection costs and, in many in- 

stances, reduced freight rates. 


A survey of your shipping 
"procedure is now in order... a 
your Signode representative x 
will be glad to consult. Some 
of his suggestions may save 
you money—use his services. ——- 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. . SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
Rr 2662 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 

395 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

481 Bryant Street, Son Francisco 7, Calif. 
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MGK “Pyrocide” for pyrethrum formulations — MGK “Multicide” for DDT formulations 





*REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


DOUBLE MISSION €4 


The ever continuing improvement of 
MGK Pyrocides* has been greatly 
stimulated by the tremendous military 
demands. As a result, higher standards 
of quality for insecticides derived from 
pyrethrum prevail for postwar production. 

A companion program of research 
is now being carried on with DDT 
(dichloro-diphenyl -trichloroethane). 
In cooperation with one of America’s 
largest chemical manufacturers, MGK 
is now developing and testing many 


~ 


™ : : 3 } y. 
~~ : 
>. U. S. NAVY PHOTOS 


new DDT insecticide formulations. 

Identified and marketed under the 
Trade Mark “Multicide”’* they will in- 
clude the following: 


LIQUID CONCENTRATES: Multicide 
Household Sprays, Multicide Livestock 
Sprays, Multicide Mill Sprays, Multicide 
Mosquito Larvicides. 


SOLID CONCENTRATES FOR DUST 
AND SPRAYS: Multicide No. 80, Multi- 
cide No. 75WA, Multicide No. 50, 
Multicide No. 50WA, Dry Multicide. 


Kemember both these names: 


They Both Stand for Fine Quality! 


MELAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
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MOISTURE.......... 
NOT MORE THAN 5% 
Improved #9 — 


CHLORINATED LIME 








Thus reductién in water content has been made 
possible through extensive experimentation for mili- 
tary uses. An improved Chlorinated Lime has been 
developed by The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company which meets all the requirements of 
Chemical Warfare Service specification No. 197-54- 


281B, Grade 2. 





There is no guesswork in the manu- 
facture of this important formula. 
Penn Salt’s wide experience in this 
field, plus extensive research, has re- 
sulted in a product of superior quality. 


SOME OF THE PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED BY PENN SALT: 


ACIDS, Sulphuric, Muriatic, Hydrofluoric, 
Hydrofluosilicic, Nitric © AMMONIA e 
ALUM, Sulfate of Alumina ¢ HYDRATE 


OF ALUMINA @ BLEACHING POWDER NOW ...this superior product is available for 


AMMONIA, Anhydrous and Aqua ® 
CARBON BISULPHIDE e CARBON TETRA- 
CHLORIDE e CAUSTIC SODA ® CORRO- 
SION-RESISTING CEMENTS ¢ LIQUID 
CHLORINE @ FERRIC CHLORIDE © FLU- 
ORIDES AND FLUOSILICATES e HYDRO- 


civilian needs. Put out in a new container, it may be 
had in 700, 300 and 100 lb. drums. Prices furnished 


on request. 


Send for free descriptive booklet on Quaker Improved Chlorinated Lime 


GEN PEROXIDE e *KRYOLITH Flux and 
Opacifier ¢ *KRYOCIDE Insecticide © 
*ORTHOSIL AND *PENNSALT METAL 
CLEANERS e SAL AMMONIAC @ SODIUM 
ALUMINATE. 


*Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN UF 


TURING C PANY 








1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH « CINCINNATI ¢ MINNEAPOLIS « WYANDOTTE *« TACOMA 
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Good Judgment—based upon facts 








—tells you that the superiority of 
STANDARD SILICATES comes from 
quality control of all manufacturing 
processes. And you can be the judge of 
what this dependable high quality will 
mean in your regular production. 
Standard is one of the country’s larg- 
est producers of silicates of soda, with 
five plants strategically located to serve 
users promptly and efficiently. We make 
a complete line of sodium silicates, with 
specialized grades for such applications 
as: corrugated paper board adhesives; 


soap making; concrete curing; textile 
bleaching, finishing, sizing; cleansers 
and detergents for metal, fabrics, food 
products. It is used in the production of 
a catalyst for manufacturing high octane 
gasoline; is used in making silica-gel. 

Silicates of soda are useful products, 
serving many chemical processing in- 
dustries. 

When normal conditions are resumed, 
and you are looking for a dependable 
source of high quality silicates of soda, 
call STANDARD! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI JERoeY CITY 


LOCKPORT. N.Y MARSEILLES. ILL (ery 1:3 2-4 Offices @ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DALLAS. TEXAS 
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OU, BUT NINE PAPER MILL USES FOR PQ SILICATES 





How many can you name? In each of the following steps in the manufacture of paper, 
a PQ Silicate improves the result or lowers the cost. Often it does both. The properties 
which prove so useful to paper mills may suggest new possibilities in your operations. 





1. Silica sol coagulant aids (made with N Brand) remove increased. Finished quality improved. 
color from fresh water supplies, also clarify white waters. 


: ; ; 6. Silicate sizing in the beater improves the finish, increases 
PQ processes available under license without charge. 


tear and bursting strength. Along with improved quality, 
2. Linings for pulp digesters need acid-resistant cements, substantial savings are often possible. 


the binder for which is $ Brand Silicate. 7. Felts are washed clean with Metso. They are more 








3. De-inking used paper stock with Metso metasilicate pro- absorbent and last longer. THIS 
7 cleaner, whiter pulp. It does not discolor ground 8. Coatings for paper. Clays are deflocculated with PQ 

— Silicates. Silicate films are used for greaseproofing Years 
4.Rag cooking utilizes the effective detergent action of paper board. well 
ao so Lae oo Beene coloe cemcunl, -taghier 9. Packaging adhesives. Silicates are odorless, quick-drying, oy 
ee ee form strong bonds for sealing the ends of paper rolls a ’ 
5. Pulp bleaching (chlorine or peroxide). Brightness is and paper board shipping cases. > me 
MLCXIC 

It pays to keep posted on silicates to discover how they can serve you. Read "Silicate P's ep 

& Q's", monthly message to those who use or could use silicates. Mailed free on request. ae 

into t 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY p..4. 5, 119 South Third Street, Phila. 6, Po. nally 

Chicago Sales Office: 205 West Wacker Drive “ fa 

~ art. | 

2700 | 

PQ SILICATES OF SODA —but 

be om 


WORKS: Anderson, ind. © Baltimore, Md. © Chester, Pa © Gardenville, WY. © Jeffersonville, Ind. © Kansas City, Kans. © Rahway, WJ. © St Louis, Me. © Utica 2’ 
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THIS OIL WELL GUSHED 3,750,000 BARRELS IN 30 DAYS ~OV7 OF CON7ROL/ 


'Years ago, at Bibi Eibat, Russia, an oil 
jwell gushed forth this unbelievable pro- 


I duction in one month. Fortunes of liquid 
gold spewed upward, owt of control. The 
famous Dos Bocas well, south of Tampico, 
Mexico, also wildly flowed at a rate esti- 
Pmated well above 100,000 barrels daily 
juntil it emptied an entire pool of oil and 
not a barrel of oil was saved. Oil flowed 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the well 
inally caught fire. Back in March, 1910, 
famous Lakeview Gusher, north of 

ift, Calif., roared in from a depth of 
10 feet, producing 60,000 barrels daily 

ut it was out of control and failed to 
yme a commercial producer. The cele- 


brated Potrero del Llano No. 4, brought 
in in 1910, was reported to have produced 
more than 115,000,000 barrels during its 
life. For 10 years this Mexican well aver- 
aged 10,000,000 barrels per year—but 
millions of barrels were lost when the 
well ran wild—completely 
out of control. On Feb. 15, 
1916, the Cerro Azul No. 4, 
near Tampico, came in with 
a flow of 152,000 barrels. 
On Feb. 19, it flowed 261,- 
000 barrels. To Dec. 31, 
1921, it produced 57,000,- 
000 barrels; then was lost— 
completely out of control! 


LACK OF CONTROL can wreak 


es PNORDSTROM VALVES....:weacciBce 


havoc in any industry, in any plant, in any 

pipe line, just as it devastates production 

of an oil well. The “nerve center’’—actu- 

ally the heart of control—is in the valves 

on your lines. Any degree less than 100% 

safe control means danger—danger 
to production, at least, 
if not to life and property. 
Nordstrom Valves are en- 
gineered for 100% safe 
control, regardless of the 
service. That's why valve 
orders carrying the most 
severe specifications are 
invariably directed to 
Nordstrom. 


Keep upkeep down 


AT ANY PRESSURE 































Keep upkeep down 





GATE VALVE HYPRESEAL 
REGULAR VENTURI REPLACEMENT MULTIPORT HYPRESEAL ROUND OPENING 





Nordstrom Valves are made in a variety of patterns, 


A diversity i patterns each suitable for a particular field of use. Nordstrom 


engineers have carefully proportioned the designs to 


fo me t ds pretense macionm aidoney ot apesntinn. 
e you r va ve nee REGULAR PATTERN. Employs tapered form of port open- 


Sizes: 12"" to 30” Working Poseseres up to 7500 Ibs. ing, the area of which is approximately full pipe size. 
In this design the face-to-face length of flanged valves 
are necessarily greater than those of the Gate Valve 


Replacement pattern. 


VENTURI PATTERN. Offered as an alternate in flanged 
sizes 6” and larger. In the Venturi design the well-known 
principles of streamlined flow are utilized to permit a 
reduction in port size with advantages of savings in 
bulk, cost and operating torque. 

GATE VALVE REPLACEMENT PATTERN. This pattern per- 
mits replacement of, and interchangeability with, flanged 
gate valves, the face-to-face lengths of which have been 
established in industry for years. Port areas are interme- 
diate between those of the Regular and Venturi patterns. 
MULTIPORT PATTERN. This pattern provides 3-way and 
4-way valves, an inherent advantage of plug valves not 
possible with an ordinary gate valve. 

HYPRESEAL PATTERN. In the higher pressures the Hy- 
preseal design is provided, embodying a full-floating, 
inverted plug. The tapered form of port opening is 
standard. But for some uses, such as oil pipe lines and 
oil field control heads, a full round bore through the 


valve is required. Round opening design can be supplied. 


Nordstrom Valves meet the standard specifications as 





principally prescribed in A.S.A. and A.P.1. Standards. Com- 






plete details are given in the Nordstrom Valve Catalog. 


/ 7. 
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LUBRICATED VALVE S 


eo) 
J / Me 
< ) ealdport Liu (mcalion. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY ~ce4 Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Compan) 


Main Offices: 400 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Penna. ° Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbia, Houston, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New York City, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa . Canadian Licensees: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal 

European Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, England * South American Representative: The Armco Int’l Corp. * Main Office: Middletown, O. 

PRODUCTS: Nordstrom Lubricated Valves; Air, Curb and Meter Cocks * Nordco Valve Lubricants * EMCO Gas Meters ° EMCO-McGaughy Integrators 

EMCO Regulators ° Pittsburgh-National Meters for Gasoline, Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids ° 


Stupakoff Bottom Hole Gauges 
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USE TITANIUM 
FOR 


tabilizing 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 


USTENITIC stainless steel exposed 

in fabrication or service to temper- 
atures between 900° and 1500° F. must 
be stabilized to prevent intergranular 
corrosion embrittlement. 


Titanium is the most economical of the 
several present methods of stabilizing 
stainless steel and the supply of titanium 
is unlimited. 


For heat resistance, for tube piercing 
and for formability titanium stainless 
steel is the choice of experience. 


If you are using stainless steel at high 
temperatures one of our technical staff 
will be glad to explain the advantages 
of titanium to you. 


TITANIUM 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 111 Broapway, New York, N.Y. 
General Offices and Works: | NiaGARA FALis, N.Y. 


EF ie 
PRODUCTS _ 


Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


September, 1945 
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SPECIALTY SOLVENTS 


TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Normal Pentane ... Normal Hexane ... Normal Heptane - 


... Mineral Spirits ... and other Special Solvents are 
available to meet your exacting requirements. Consistent 
unitoriity it narrow boiling range... pleasant odor... 
complete saturation, = and low sulfur content are a few 
of the valuable qualities found in these Phillips Solvents. 
Available in tank car quantities, we invite you to write 


for quotations, properties, or other information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


A ecal, Fahad. FA ate: 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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HAN DLING +Processing +HAN DLING+ Assembling +HAN DLING +Packing +HAN DLING+Storage+HAN DLING 
HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 





Peso tolok + tof i 








LET MEN DIRECT POWER“"NOT GENERATE IT! 


Handling small units is a problem. Whether they are handled individually, or are 


consolidated into single large loads determines, to a great extent, the cost of handling operations. 
Versatile Towmotor, the modern materials handling system, eliminates hundreds of handling 
operations, saving time, money and manpower. Y ou can effect similar savings on your operation— 


the Towmotor DATA FILE tells how. Write for your copy today. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION *® 1/237 E& I52N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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N\\\ 
ver, 


Let an individually-made “PREMIER PREVIEW” 
show you how Collaid Mil Processing gives 
beller oulpul, Production Economy and Officiency 


GJ, one thing for a chemical and processing plant 
executive to read about a colloid mill . . . how it can im- 
prove emulsification of liquids, disintegration of solids 

dispersion of pastes. But it’s something even more 
convincing to learn at first hand how his own materials 
can be processed in a Premier Colloid Mill. 

Let a test show you that the colloid mill method of dis- 
persion means: — fine particles made finer by hydraulic 
shearing action .. . product ingredients uniformly mixed 

homogenizing done economically. With Premier it 
means better products more profitably processed. Among 
them are adhesives, sealing compounds; asphalt emulsions; 
ceramic colors; coating and waterproofing emulsions; cos- 
metics; foods and beverages; inks; oil emulsions; lacquer 
emulsions; latex — synthetic and natural; leather finishes; 


lubricating oils, greases; pigment dispersions; paints, 
lacquers, varnishes; paper coatings, fillers, waterproofing; 
pharmaceuticals; plastics, resins; polishes, waxes; textile 
finishes. (Special laboratory models are available for re- 
search work. ) 

Premier is equipped to make individual test runs. This 
affords you an authentic Premier Preview made in the 
testing department of a completely-equipped laboratory 
and carried out by technical men specializing in colloid 
chemistry. All you have to do is send your material to us 
at Premier, and compare the results with those produced 
by your present methods. It will pay you to compare the 
costs, too — and we can give them to you. Premier Mill 
Corporation, Factory and Laboratory, Geneva, N. Y.; Gen- 
eral Sales Offices, 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


THE ( (ppEMIER) ) ILL 


Better products more profitabl) processed 
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PURE NICKEL on 
MONEL METAL“ The Soluth 


A fo mar 





All-Pure-Nickel, all-Monel-Metal and all-Inconel Valves as well as valves 
with Monel Metal trim (internal working parts) are another outstanding 
Powell contribution to help solve Industry’s flow control problems. In all 
services where corrosion and excessive heat or cold are encountered; where 
absolute purity of the end product must be maintained; and for the handling 
of steam, water, acid, alkalies and many other media these valves are superior 
to all others. This has been conclusively proved by performance records in 
leading plants throughout the nation. 


For twenty years, Powell Engineers and the Powell Special Alloy Valve Divi- 
sion have designed and fabricated valves in a wide variety of pure metals and 
special alloys to meet every flow control requirement of Modern Power, 
Chemical, Food Processing and Textile Plants, Oil Refineries, etc. This spe- 
cialization is your assurance of satisfaction. Write NOW for details and your 
copy of our new booklet ‘“‘Powell Valves for Corrosion Resistance.” 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio n 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCK IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





*These names are registered trade- 
names of the International Nickel 
Company, Incorporated. 









Class 300-pound Cast Stee! Gate 
Valve with Monel Metal trim. 

















200-pound Globe Valve. Avail- 150-pound O. S. & Y. Gate Valve. 200-pound Gate Valve. Avail- ch 
able in All Pure Nickel, All Available in All Pure Nickel, All able in All Pure Nickel, All Class 300-pound Cast Steel Globe 





Mone! Metal or All Inconel. Monel Metal or Al! Inconel. Monel Metal or Ali Inconel. Valve with Monel Metal trim. pr 
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THE NAME, TO WATCH IN CHEMICALS 








™ ORONITE 
IT TAKES A GOOD WEAVER \\. \. 


\ 


Wen 


TO CREATE AFINECLOTH \ 


The warp and woof of chemistry is intelligent 
research. Like the cloth from a loom, the chemical 
material you get is no better than the men who 
created it. For this reason, it is well to consider 
thoroughly the organization behind the product. 
“Oronite’’* is the name to watch in chemicals. 
You can look to this prime source for materials to 
fit your requirements—whether it’s wetting agents 
for textiles...chemicals for protective coatings... 
naphthenic acids for metallic naphthenates...or 
cresylics for killing germs. Furthermore, you can 
enlist the assistance of an able group of research 
chemists in finding the solution to your special 
problems. Your letter incurs no obligation. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 1003 


a a me ee oh oe fee a rt ¥ ” i es iy ie r~ ‘ f*\ f= rh yy A . rT“ 7 
PR EINE £ | i | | (ad LA Pp . 
ORON SS Be _Linifki ICAL ( QD IVE GE LIN } 


Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
White-Henry-Stewart Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. Standard Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Raw Materials 


PAUDULI 





Ordinary 
Commercial Acids 


Baa 


Quality 


C.P. Reagent Acids 


INK 


Have You Consideredthis method 


to increase product quality while 


lowering manufacturing costs? 


ACID ACETIC, C.P. Glacial, 99.5%, Reagent, A.C.S. 

ACID HYDROCHLORIC, C.P. Sp. Gr. 1.18, Reagent, A.C.S. 
ACID NITRIC, C.P. Sp. Gr. 1.42, Reagent, A.C.S. 
AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE, C.Pp. Sp. Gr. 0.90, Reagent, A.C.S. 





STANDARD 
oF 
PURITY 


Costly 


+ aUialitxetitela) 





The Method—Where high purity is re- 
quired for finished products such as 
drugs, cosmetics and food commodi- 
ties, many leading manufacturers use 
Baker & Adamson Quality Reagent 
Acids in production instead of ordi- 
nary commercial acids. 


The Reason—In case after case, actual 
plant experience has proved that 
when B & A high purity reagent acids 
go into the process, costly purifica- 
tion steps frequently can be avoided 
or cut to a minimum. Thus, manufac- 
turing costs are reduced and product 
quality often improved, 


sAVE OW 
THIS STEP 


aiatel Mm ucete tia 


— Final Product 





Here’s Why—B & A Reagent Acids are 
consistently produced well within ex- 
acting A. C. S. specifications. Unde- 
sirable impurities such as arsenic, 
chloride, iron, etc., are held to ex- 
tremely low limits, in some instances 
to a hundredth part per million! 
That’s why B & A Reagent Acids help 
keep impurities out of the process, 
not put them in as is often the case 
when commercial acids are used. 


Investigate B& A Reagent Acids for 
your operations, too. Perhaps you can 
obtain the same significant results 
that other manufacturers now enjoy. 


TCC A ete, 


ACID PERCHLORIG, 70-72%, 60% & 20%, Reagent, A.C.S. 
ACID PHOSPHORIG, Ortho, 85%, Reagent, A.C.S. 


ACID SULFURIC, C.p, SP. Gr. 1.84, Low N, Reagent, A.C.S. 


Enquire about other B& A high purity chemicals for your process 


% Initial shipments of B & A Reagent Acids in the new 62 gallon, completely covered 
carboy now being made. This superior container offers pour-clean lip, screw-cap closure, 
etc. It is light in weight; easy to handle, use, and store. Available soon everywhere. 
You will want it, so write for full information now. 


Setting the Pace in Chemical Purity Since 1882 
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In the food field and in many other industries, 
KELCO ALGIN continues to find new appli- 
cations—as a low-cost stabilizing agent. 

Unlike other water soluble stabilizers which 
vary in response to changes in climate and 
other conditions of growth, KELCO ALGIN 
is processed to definite standards to meet each 
application precisely. So it gives you prede- 
termined uniformity of control over viscosity 
in your formula. 

As demonstration of its versatility, KELCO 
ALGIN is today being successfully used in 
TEXTILE PRINTING PASTES .. . DIS- 
CHARGE PASTES ... GUM WATER ... 
PADDING OPERATIONS. . . DIRECT DYE 
PRINTING ON RAYONS... TOOTH 
PASTES ... HEALTH PRODUCTS... 
PAPER SIZINGS . . . INDUSTRIAL HAND 
LOTIONS . . . PHARMACEUTICALS .. . 
LATEX ADHESIVE MIXTURES... BOILER 
WATER COMPOUNDS... COLD WATER 
PAINTS . . . FOOD PRODUCTS — and 


WHEREVER ELSE THERE IS NEED FOR A STABILIZER, SUS- 
PENDING AND BODYING AGENT, or HYDROPHILIC COLLOID. 

Perhaps KELCO ALGIN would be successfully applicable to your 
formula. To find out, why not write us your intended use—NOW, 


while you’re thinking about it! 


75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 
CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 
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Facts and figures prove the Payroll 
Savings Plan to be a tremendous national asset. 


Through this plan, no less than 27,000,000 workers F 
have so far saved more than $13% billions to help 










speed victory ... forestall inflation ... and build 


peacetime prosperity! 


Did you know that yours is one of 240,000 
companies maintaining a Payroll Savings Plan? 
Not only is this combined effort fostering nation- 
al security, but also creating a lucrative postwar 


market for you...and all American industry! 


Have you realized that 76% of all employed in 
industry are now enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan... averaging a $25 bond each month 


per employee? Through this plan, millions are 


now looking forward to homes, educational 


opportunities and old age independence! 


Surely, so great an asset to your country, your 
company and your employees is worthy of your 
continued .. . and increased . . . support! Now 
is the time to take stock of your Payroll Savings 
Plan. Use selective resolicitation to keep it at 
its 7th War Loan high! Keep using selective 


resolicitation to build it even higher! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advcrtising Council 
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May we remind you also that the “ Natural” 


Trademark is recognized in our field as the 


hallmark of quality. 
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Where Now? 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 


ALONG WITH THE REST OF THE NATION, those of us 
in chemical industry feel the lifting of a great weight 
as we begin adjustment to peacetime activities once 
again. The victory has been won. As the wartime 
tension fades, and we recover from the first pleasant 
glow of freedom regained, we look about us. We 
begin to think of the job ahead, a job where enthusiasm 
can replace doggedness, where the joy of creation can 
replace the grim urgencies of destruction. What do 
we see, and what do we think ? 


We see first a gigantic chemical industry, one twice 
as large as the one we left behind in 1939, and capable 
of producing three times as much goods. But we see 
an industry which—like most others—peace has taken 
somewhat by surprise. While reconversion difficul- 
ties in most cases will not be serious, it will take most 
chemical companies a matter of months to get back 
on a full peacetime schedule, including complete re- 
storation .of product lines and resumption of research 
and development programs. 

As the vice president of one of the largest manufac- 
turers of organic chemicals said when asked what new 
postwar products his company had coming along, 
“Postwar products? We've been so busy fighting the 
war we've hardly had a chance to give them a thought.” 
Thus while some announcements are beginning to 
come along now, any surge in new chemicals may not 
be expected to reach its peak for some time. There is 
one exception to this, however. That is the group of 
new chemicals developed on a commercial scale during 
the war and which are now being made available for 
general industrial use for the first time. Several price 
reductions on such materials have already been an- 
nounced. 


A very evident aftermath of the war is a new awaken- 
ing by consumers, lawmakers, industry and the public 
in general to the possibilities of science in shaping the 
future of the nation and the general welfare. Never 
has science occupied in peace so central a position on 
the world stage. 

In the Bush report, the Magnuson bill, and the 
new Kilgore bill, we have several attempts to translate 
this feeling into definite action. Such action, if it is 
taken in the form of national legislation, can have great 
significance for chemical manufacturers, who comprise 
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an industry almost wholly founded on science. It 
therefore behooves them to increase their watchful- 
ness of legislative and other government activities, to 
see that these activities are truly constructive, and do 
not harbor incipient destruction of that which they 
seek to promote. 


The atomic bomb has altered the whole concept of the 
scientific future. At the moment our scientific leaders 
are wisely warning the public that the new age of the 
atom as a household slave will not be here tomorrow, 
that science has merely opened the door the first tiny 
crack. 

Sut in terms of industrial planning perhaps the 
forerunners of tltat age may not be so terribly far off. 
The plutonium chain reaction piles at the Hanford 
Engineer Works in Washington, that derive their 
energy from atomic fission, give off such quantities of 
heat that cooling was a major problem in their design, 
and now it is reported that the discharge of spent 
cooling water is raising the temperature even of the 
Could the chain reaction 
pile be the precursor of the atomic power generator, or 


mighty Columbia River. 


of the atomic furnace? We are assuredly embarked 
on a new road even now, and wherever it leads it is 
bound to affect profoundly the production and use of 
many chemicals and chemical materials—perhaps 
sooner than we think. 


Chemical industry has turned in a truly remarkable 
performance in its all-out effort for war. It has far 
outdistanced its most optimistic predictions of five 
years ago. 

So where now? Will too much government divert 
the train of progress? Will lack of technical man- 
power slow the wheels? Perhaps—if we let them. 
Even in good times, forward motion is not automatic. 
There are always obstacles. 

But today the opportunities seem to lay bright 
ahead for chemical industry. The world needs and 
wants many things that chemistry can give it. And 
chemistry is in a position to give many things that it 
could not before. Let’s not muff the opportunity. Let 
us see if in 1950 we can look back over the preceding 
five years with as much satisfaction of a job well done 
as we now can over the last five. 








Teamwork Research is the Answer 


Tuomas ALvA EDISON was a remarkable inventor, 
and in no sense are we belittling his genius when we 
conclude that Edison’s day, and the day of the lone in- 
ventor in general, is past. 


Bit by bit during the last few weeks the fascinating 
drama of the atomic bomb and its development has 
been revealed to a science-conscious public. We have 
been told of the gigantic secret projects in Tennessee. 
Washington, and New Mexico—of the recruiting of 
chemists, physicists, and engineers from colleges and 
industrial laboratories alike—of the cooperation among 
the Army, industry, and internationally famous scien- 
tists from both sides of the Atlantic. 


Hardly less important than their achievement itself 
is the means by which it was accomplished. This was 
no job for a virtuoso in his garret workshop. Even if 
one man’s genius were far-reaching enough to sur- 
mount the myriad difficulties in the course of so enor- 
mous a project, he would surely be prevented by lack 
of resources from bringing his ideas to practical real- 
ization. If the two bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki are the last ones ever used (and we sincerely 
hope so), they cost one billion dollars apiece. 


The average research project doesn’t cost one ten- 
thousandth of that, but the same principles of research 
organization can be applied just as effectively to the 
humblest problem. They must be, in fact, for economic 
survival in the highly competitive years to come. 


Prima donna research is just about in the same class 
as a one-man band. A symphony of scientists, each 
playing his own beloved instrument in time with the 
others under a capable conductor, will achieve far more 
harmonious and lasting results. 


Imagination Wins Wars 


THE ATOMIC BOMB STORY is a veritable banquet for edi- 
torial thought. We have already commented above on 
the change it has wrought in regard to views concern- 
ing research methods. 


It might not be heretical to point out that the atomic 
bomb development is also a triumph of imagination 
over—for want of a better word—“brass-hattism.”’ 
As long ago as the last war a design for a jet-propelled 
airplane was submitted to the War Department. With 
due allowance for twenty years’ progress in engineer- 
ing, the specifications are strikingly similar to those of 
modern planes employing this principle. What hap- 
pened to the design? It was “‘filed” for future oblivion 
in favor of the Liberty motor which is long since out- 
moded. The inventor, not one of your ordinary “‘crack- 
pots,” was a chief engineer of the Toronto Power Com- 
pany, and the claims he made were sound and rea- 
sonable. 


Memory, we fear, is a fleeting thing. If another 
Selective Service system is set up, some generations 
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hence, to draft manpower for another war, the officials 
shall have forgotten that it was the young scientists 
who were instrumental in developing the most fearful 
weapon and the most effective defenses of World 
War II. They shall have forgotten that a scientis' 
working in his laboratory may serve his country jusi 
as well—though not so dangerously nor uncomfortably 
—as his brother in the foxhole or its next war’s 
counterpart. 


Canada is a Worthwhile Market 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL IMPORTS in 1944 totaled $70, 
000,000, of which 86.5 per cent came from the Unite: 
States. This is not a large amount in comparison wit! 
out overblown wartime production, but it represents 
a sizable chunk of business for postwar markets. 


There is going to be a lot more attention paid t 
chemical marketing—and market seeking—in the next 
few years than has been the case for a long time. A 
number of American producers are doing good busi- 
ness in Canada through their own branch offices o1 
by means of agency arrangements with jobbers; but 
surprisingly many of them, who think nothing of 
manufacturing in the East and shipping to Chicago 
or the West Coast, shy at the thought of “exporting” 
to Montreal or Toronto—geographically much closer. 


Canada realizes the inherent economic weakness of 
her abundant resources. She has coal and minerals, 
but the volume per dollar’s worth is too great to allow 
profitable shipment. The only solution is more in- 
tensive industrialization in the heart of her resources, 
and such a program is now being put into effect. 


It takes chemicals to make chemicals, and it appears 
that for a long time to come Canada will take an 
increasingly large portion of our production—if we 
simply go up there and ring the doorbell. 


Chemical Expansion Highest 


THE COMMITTEE FoR Economic DEVELOPMENT has 
completed a survey of 1,406 manufacturers and 158 
trade associations representing 20,000 members ascer- 
taining what industry expects to do in 1947. Using the 
1939 price levels as a basis for comparison, indus- 
trialists were queried as to the estimated dollar value 
of manufactures two years hence compared with that 


of 1939. 


It is interesting to note that, with the exception of 
food products, the chemical and allied products group 
made the best showing among the non-durable goods 
groups in dollar volume increase, jumping from 3.7 
billion to 5.9 billion. Only the tobacco growers showed 
a larger increase percentagewise, although the dollar 
increase was considerably smaller. 
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‘Seven New Chemicals Have Been Added to 
Hooker’s General Products List 
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COMPANY 


Three Forty-seventh St. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 8323 


What is the boiling range of Hooker 
Monochlorbenzene? What is the chlorine 
content of Hooker Sulfur Dichloride? Is 
Lauryl Chloride a liquid or solid and what 
are some of its uses? In what size containers 
ts Hooker Cyclohexanol shipped? 


This is the type of information you will find in 
the new edition of the Hooker General Products 
List of nearly 100 Chemicals. Seven of these 
are new developments making their first appear- 
ance among the other Hooker Products. 


A copy of this new bulletin which gives descrip- 
tions, principal specifications, uses and shipping 
information will save you time and trouble in 
selecting chemicals for your requirements. 


When in need of chemicals, make it a habit to 
look at the Hooker General Products List. In 
that way you can be sure of the uniform high 
quality and purity that have been pleasing 
users for years. Technical Data Sheets and 
samples of products in which you are interested 
will be sent on request. Our Technical Staff will 
be glad to assist in the application of chemicals 
to your particular problems. 


Take the first step in getting acquainted with 
Hooker by sending for this new edition of our 
General Products List. 


’ Just type your name and “Bulletin 100” on 


your letterhead and a copy will be sent to you. 
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While Commercial Solvents has for 


. some time made formaldehyde in small quan- 
_| tities at Agnew, California, the output of this 





important chemical soon will be very sub- 
stantially increased with the erection of a 
new plant. 

Users of formaldehyde in western areas 
are invited to communicate with the nearest 
Commercial Solvents office—Seattle, Spokane, 


Portland, San Francisco, or Los Angeles. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


rf poration 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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THE BUILDERS 


by VANNEVAR BUSH 


In this ke alytical allegory, Dr. Bush takes us to 


he top of a mun, ere we can look down and see tim: 
and men at work on ihe universe of science. It seems particu- 
larly appropriate at this moment when we have so much scien- 
tific building ahead of us.—Enttor. 


TY HE PROCESS by which the boundaries of 
knowledge are advanced, and the structure of or- 
ganized science is built, is a complex process indeed. 
It corresponds fairly well with the exploitation of a 
difficult quarry for its building materials and the 
hitting of these into an edifice; but there are very 
significant differences. First, the material itself is 
exceedingly varied, hidden and overlaid with relatively 
worthless rubble, and the process of uncovering new 
facts and relationships has some of the attributes of 
prospecting and exploration rather than of mining 
or quarrying. Second, the whole effort is highly 
unorganized. There are no direct orders from 
architect or quarrymaster. Individuals and small bands 
proceed about their businesses unimpeded and uncon- 
trolled, digging where they will, working over their 
material, and tucking it into place in the edifice. 

Finally, the edifice itself has a remarkable property, 
for its form is predestined by the laws of logic and 
the nature of human reasoning. It is almost as though 
it had once existed, and its building blocks had then 
been scattered, hidden, and buried, each with its 
unique form retained so that it would fit only in its 
own peculiar position, and with the concomitant 
limitation that the blocks cannot be found or recognized 
until the building of the structure has progressed 
to the point where their position and form reveal 
themselves to the discerning eye of the talented worker 
in the quarry. Parts of the edifice are being used 
while construction proceeds, by reason of the appli- 
cations of science, but other parts are merely ad- 
mired for their beauty and symmetry, and _ their 
possible utility is not in question. 

In these circumstances it is not at all strange that 
the workers sometimes proceed in erratic ways. 
"here are those who are quite content, given a few 
tools, to dig away unearthing odd blocks, piling them 


Vannevar Bush is director of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and president of the Carnegie Institute of Washington 
e was formerly vice-president .of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 


nology. The above essay is reprinted by permission of the Technology 
Review. 
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up in the view of jeliow workers, and apparently not 
caring whether they fit anywhere or not. Untortu- 
nately, there are also taose who waten careiully until 
some industrious group digs out a particularly orna 
mental block; whereupon they fit it in place with 
much gusto, and bow to the crowd. Some groups 
do not dig at all, but spend all their time arguing 
as to the exact arrangement of a cornice or an 
Some spend all their days trying to pull 
down a block or two that a rival has put in place. 


abutment. 


Some, indeed, neither dig nor argue, but go along 
with the crowd, scratch here and there, and enjoy 
the scenery. 
just sit. 


Some sit by and give advice, and some 


On the other hand there are those men of rare 
vision who can grasp well in advance just the block 
that is needed for rapid advance on a section of the 
edifice to be possible, who can tell by some subtle sense 
where it will be found, and who have an uncanny 
skill in cleaning away dross and bringing it surely 
into the light. These are the master workmen. For 
each of them there can well be many of lesser stature 
who chip and delve, industriously, but with little 
grasp of what it is all about, and who nevertheless 
make the great steps possible. 

There are those who can give the structure mean- 
ing, who can trace its evolution from early times, 
and describe the glories that are to be, in ways that 
inspire those who work and those who enjoy. They 
bring the inspiration that not all is mere building of 
monotonous walls, and that there is architecture even 
though the architect is not seen to guide and order. 

There are those who labor to make the utility of the 
structure real, to cause it to give shelter to the mul- 
titude, that they may be better protected, and that 
they may derive health and well-being because of its 
presence. 

There are also the old men, whose days of vigor- 
ous building are done, whose eyes are too dim to 
see the details of the arch or the needed form of its 
keystone, but who have built a wall here and there, 
and lived long in the edifice; who have learned to 
love it and who have even grasped a suggestion of 
its ultimate meaning; and who sit in the shade and 
encourage the young men. 
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Pneumatic flotation cells separate the lithium concentrate as lithium sodium phosphate from burkeite, a double salt of sodium carbonate and 


sodium sulfate. Air is introduced into the cells through fine-pore carbon plates. 


The flotation medium is ordinary stove oil. 


LITHIUM from SEARLES LAKE 


How a Nuisance Was Turned Into a Profit at Trona 


by W. A. Gale, Director of Research and Development 


HROUGH RESEARCH, what was 

once a troublesome and expensive 
plant problem became a profitable prod- 
uct, sufficient in quantity to supply a 
major part of the lithium requirements 
of the world. 

The problem was created by an unusual 
scale that collected in the heating tubes 
of brine evaporators in the plant of the 
American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
at Trona, California. In 1923 the research 
department of the corporation was as- 
signed the task of combating the rela- 
tively insoluble scale. Analysis disclosed 
that it was almost pure di-lithium mono- 
sodium phosphate (LigNaPO,), a com- 
pound previously unknown, which con- 
tained more than twenty percent lithium 
oxide. 

Thus, the scale was determined to be 
the richest lithium raw material in the 
world. But the immediate problem was 
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American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Los Angeles, California 


to prevent formation of the scale, and its 
solution did not supply a procedure for 
the recovery of the lithium content. It 
was not until fifteen years later that lim- 
ited recovery of the concentrate was ac- 
complished. 

The story of lithium recovery at Trona 
is something of an epitome of the entire 
enterprise that had its beginning early 
in the century and has required millions 
of dollars for development. In 1905 a 
predecessor of the corporation undertook 
to determine and to realize on the po- 
tentialities of Searles Lake, a salt-pan or 
playa, situated in the northwestern part 
of the Mohave Desert of California. The 
“lake” surface is dry, except when in- 
frequent rains bring sufficient run-off 
water from surrounding mountains to 
cover it to a depth of a few inches. The 
main salt.body, from sixty to ninety feet 
in depth, has an approximate area of 


twelve square miles, but the total known 
deposit is about thirty square miles. It 
is estimated that each square mile has 
100,000,000 tons of alkali salts, making 
Searles Lake one of the nation’s greatest 
chemical stockpiles. 


NATURE OF DEPOSIT 


How this vast reserve was created 1s 
a fascinating record written in the rocks 
during and immediately following th: 
glacial epoch of the Quaternary period 
The deposits of Searles Lake were formed 
by the desiccation of a lake that once had 
an area of 385 square miles and was fed 
by waters from the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. There were originally four of thes: 
lakes joined by rivers, but for several 
thousand years Searles Lake was th 
sump for the system and the salinity of its 
water increased by solar evaporation until 
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The concentrate-bearing foam from the flotation 


cells is collected in this froth sludge surge tank. 


a dense brine and salt body were formed. 
The salt body of Searles Lake is per- 
meated with a saturated brine, the propor- 
tion of voids ranging between 25 and 45 
percent. Brine is obtained from wells 
drilled into the salt body, pumped four 
miles to the corporation’s plant, to enter 
a cyclic system which produces potassium 
chloride, potassium sulfate, borax, dehy- 
drated borax, boric acid, soda ash, salt 
cake, desiccated sodium sulfate, bromine, 
sodium, potassium and ammonium bro- 
mides, as well as lithium concentrate. 

Not all of these products were brought 
forth at one time, rather they have come 
along progressively as research has dem- 
onstrated how one after another of the 
valuable components of the brine could 
be recovered. 

The salt body includes halite, trona, 
hanksite, borax and glaserite; the brine 
is approximately thirty-five percent dis- 
solved solids. A typical analysis shows 
the following percentages by weight: 


Sodium chloride 16.5 
Sodium sulfate 6.82 
Potassium chloride 4.82 
Sodium carbonate 4.80 
Borax ‘ 1.51 
Sodium phosphate 155 
Sodium bromide .109 
Sodium flouride .012 
Lithium chloride .033 
Sodium sulphide . wre 01 
Arsenic oxide .019 
Tungstic oxide .008 
Calcium oxide 0022 
Ferric and aluminum oxide .002 
Sodium iodide .0014 
Antimony oxide .0006 


The need for potash in America during 
World War I turned research emphasis 
) the potassium chloride content of the 
brine. In the years between the two 
World Wars the other products were de- 
veloped. 
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It is then pumped into a cone settler 
as a sludge, into the filter feed tank 
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(background) from which it goes, 
(foreground) where it is washed. 
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Sludge concentrate from the feed tank is sent to leaf-type filter presses for de-watering. 





An exterior view of the lithium concentrate recovery plant at Trona, California. 
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Moist lithium concentrate as it looks before going to the dryers. 


The demand of World War II for all 
the chemicals recoverable from the brine 
stimulated production to 494,950 tons in 
1944. But the remarkable increase in 
output in relation to total market re- 
quirements was in lithium concentrate 
which has its origin in the .033 percent 
of the solids in the brine. 


PROPERTIES OF LITHIUM 


The properties of lithium suggest some 
of the reasons for its increasing demand. 
Discovered in 1817 by August Arfvedson 
in minerals from a mine near Stockholm, 
Sweden, lithium is a silvery white, alkali 
metal, softer than lead and the lightest 
solid element, having a specific gravity 
of 0.543 and weighing 33.3 pounds per 
cubic foot. Lithium metal is made by 
electrolysis of the fused chloride in a 
mixture of other chlorides. Resembling 
barium, caesium, calcium, magnesium, po- 
tassium, sodium and strontium, it pos- 
sesses much greater diversity of reactivity 
than any of these elements. In certain 
metals, lithium is more soluble than other 
alkali and alkali-earth metals, a signifi- 
cant quality in the development of alloys 
and refining agents. 

Lithium has marked affinity for ele- 
ments which occur as non-metallic im- 
purities and gases in metals and alloys. 
Tt can be “alloyed with aluminum, beryl- 
lium, bismuth, cadmium, copper, lead, 
magnesium, mercury, silver, tin, zinc and 
alkali-earth metals. 

Metallic lithium will float on kerosene, 
and certain alloys with other light metals 
will float on water. A characteristic of 
its carbonate is low solubility; the chlo- 
ride ‘is particularly hygroscopic; the bro- 
mide the most hygroscopic of all materials, 
while four and one-half pounds of the 
hydride possesses as much hydrogen as a 
filled steel cylinder weighing 180 pounds. 
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From 1923 until 1934, when the Trona 
soda products plant for the production 
of soda ash and salt cake was completed, 
the recovery of lithium remained on the 
agenda of the research department. In 
the operation of the new plant, residual 
slimes, scums and sediments remained in 
some of the larger tanks used for inter- 
mediate process liquors. Analysis dis- 
closed that these residues contained con- 
siderable lithium. By 1938 experi- 
mental work had shown how they might 
be collected and developed into a market- 
able concentrate. The initial process was 
simple, consisting principally of collecting 
the residues, filtering, washing and drying 
them. The 20 percent LieO content of 
the concentrate and the facility with which 
it could. be utilized industrially made it 
readily acceptable commercially. But it 
was definitely in the by-product status 
until 1942 when wartime demands for 
lithium and its compounds soared, dem- 
onstrating that it was then ready for the 
role of a co-product. 

An intensive research program was un- 
dertaken. A primary consideration in 
beginning this endeavor was that the 
17,500 tons of Searles Lake brine taken 
into the plant daily held two tons of LieO 
or ten tons of LioNaPOx,. 


PRELIMINARY DEVELOPMENT 


In laboratory, plant and pilot plant 
study, examination and experimentation 
progressed for months. This work dem- 
onstrated that the lithium-laden slimes 
were formed as a finely divided precipi- 
tate in the evaporation and concentration 
of the brine and accompanied the sodium 
tail salts when they were removed from 
the concentrated liquor. It was estab- 
lished that in the evaporation process 
lithium behaves like the other minor con- 
stituents of the brine which tend to con- 





centrate until the limiting solubility o 
one or more compounds. is reached a 
some point in the closed cycle whereupo: 
this constitutent begins separation as 

solid phase for lithium, LigNaPO. 

The sodium tail salts from the evapora 
tion process are separated by hydrauli 
classification into a coarse sodium chlorid 
fraction and a finer fraction consistin 
of sodium carbonate and sodium sulfat 
combined as the double-salt burkeite. I: 
vestigation determined that the majo 
part of the LigNaPOsy is retained in thi 
second fraction, which is the princip: 
raw material of the soda products plan‘ 
Further, it was found that in dissolvin 
the burkeite fraction in this plant, th: 
lithium-sodium phosphate had a slow rat: 
of solution, remaining as a finely dis 
persed residue, creating distinct turbidity 
and producing subsequent operational dit 
ficulties, despite the fact that the tota 
lithium concentration at this point is n 
more than 0.05 percent LigO, and a po: 
tion of this is not recoverable because i: 
is in true solution. 

Removal of the lithium material, desi: 
able as it was, presented a problem, sinc: 
from 600 to 800 gallons of the burkeit: 
liquor are handled every minute and fil 
tration was found difficult because of thx 
slimy character of the solids and u 
economical because of the filter capacit) 
that would be required. But the wor! 
did disclose that the lithium material i: 
suspension could be removed readily by 
froth flotation and that optimum flotatio: 
required the generation of minuscule bub 
bles under relatively quiescent conditions 
Further experimentation determined how 
to produce such bubbles, the pneumati: 
type of flotation cell best suited to thi 
need, and the porous medium that would 
function satisfactorily in the highly alka 
line liquor. The pilot plant augmented 
laboratory knowledge and at the sam 
time supplied cost-estimate data for th 
commercial plant which was built in 1944 


DEMANDS OF WAR 


But while this research was in progress, 
the uses for lithium, particularly in ma 
terials essential for war, had been mul 
tiplying through study in other labora- 
tories. On December 5, 1942, the Wat 
Production Board placed the nation’s 
lithium supply under control, despite the 
fact that production in the United States 
was in excess of 50 percent of the world 
output. To assure an adequate suppl) 
of lithium, the Defense Plant Corporatio 
on the recommendation of the War Pro 
duction Board financed a development at 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina, for th: 
recovery of a lithium concentrate testing 
6 percent LioO, from spodumene. 

The wartime need for lithium arose i1 
part from its use in radio and fluorescent 
light tubes, welding fluxes, optical lenses, 
Edison-type storage batteries, air condi 
tioning equipment, greases to counter ex 
tremes of heat and cold, ceramics, alloys, 
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glasses, as a carrier of hydrogen to inflate 
life raft radio antennae balloons and as 
a degasifier in metallurgy. 

It was to meet this need that the Trona 
plant was hurried to completion. Pro- 
cedures developed in the pilot plant were 
expanded manyfold, the production dur- 
ing the second half of the year that the 
new plant operated exceeding 575 tons 
of 20 percent LizO concentrate. With 
initial operational difficulties solved, the 
potential capacity of the plant in relation 
to world production of lithium became ap- 
parent. The simplicity of the process 
which was developed augurs well for the 
postwar future of this plant, especially 
when it is taken into account that the 
sources of other lithium materials are in 
low-grade ores that must be mined, hand- 
picked and crushed preliminary to con- 
centration. 


TRONA PROCESS 


The Trona process begins in the soda 
products plant with the burkeite filter 
cake, which is repulped in a deficiency of 
fresh water and then, in a dissolver tank, 
brought to an approximately saturated 
solution in which there is no excess of 
undissolved burkeite. Maximum disper- 
sion of the flotation reagent, ordinary 
stove oil, is obtained by adding it during 
the repulping. From the dissolver tank 
the liquor, bearing the finely distributed 
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lithium compound in suspension, goes to 
an evaporative type cooling tower for 
temperature adjustment and then to a 
conditioner tank before passing along to 
a battery of flotation cells. 

The liquor entering the cells has ap- 
proximately 0.2 percent of solids in sus- 
pension. Air at from four to eight 
pounds pressure is introduced from the 
bottom of the cells through porous carbon 
plates of the finest available pore size, 
and the froth, so generated, brings the 
concentrate to the surface. Passing 
across the sides of the cells, the concen- 
trate goes to a cone settler for thickening, 
the clarified liquor from the cells being 
returned to the soda products plant freed 
of the slimy material which in the past 
had hindered soda ash and salt cake recov- 
ery. From the cone settler the concen- 
trate goes to a filter feed tank for leach- 
ing with hot water to dissolve any re- 
maining burkeite. Sludge concentrate 
from the tank is sent to filter presses for 
de-watering and thorough washing. Cake 
from the leaves of the Sweetland filters 
is dried in steam-jacketed mixer-type 
dryers. The crude concentrate, analyzing 
between 19 and 21 percent LigO, is packed 
in 100-pound bags for shipment. 

The economics of lithium for the future 
is an engaging consideration when the 
factors that have developed in recent years 
are taken into account. 


RECOVERY PLANT 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


TRONA,* CALIFORNIA 


Lithium has been produced from miner- 
als found in the United States, Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Portugal, Spain, Southern Rho- 
desia, South-West Africa and Sweden. 
Lithium ores have also been reported in 
India, Madagascar and Russia. 

Production of lithium raw materials in 
the United States in 1943 totaled 8,155 
tons and was valued at $314,660. Indic- 
ative of the increased usage of lithium are 
the corresponding figures for the preced- 
ing four years: 


Year Tons Value 

1939 1,990 $ 97,000 
1940 2,011 80,679 
1941 3,832 115,718 
1942 5,405 243,516 


The 1943 production came from lepido- 
lite, zinnwaldite, amblygonite, spodumene 
and lithium-sodium phosphate from 
Searles Lake, which was 202 tons. 

Imports in 1943 amounted to 832 tons 
and came from Argentina, Brazil and 
South-West Africa. 

While lithium has been detected in more 
than 100 minerals, only seventeen have 
sufficient quantities to be considered for 
commercial recovery. The thirteen in 
addition to the four now being used are 
bityite, cryolithiunite, holmquisite, lithio- 
philite, manandonite, cookeite, hallerite, 
irvingite, polylithionite, petalite, sickle- 
rite, snarumite, and triphylite. 

Little of the ores and raw materials 
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enter the open market, because producers 
of lithium and its compounds and other 
users operate their own mines or contract 
for their requirements. Only ten pros- 
pective purchasers of lithium ores were 
listed in 1943. 

Before World War II the demand for 
the ores was intermittent and restricted, 
with the result that independent mining 
operations were small and sporadic. Most 
producers found it difficult to guarantee 
definite tonnages and quality, because of 
the variation of ores, despite the fact that 
this was essential to an assured market 
for their output. 

Prices for lithium ores in 1943 were 
$24 to $25 a ton for lepidolite, $30 for 
spodumene, and $40 to $50 for amblygo- 
nite, all prices f.o.b. at mine. The price 
of lithium-sodium phosphate f.o.b. Trona 
was $232. 

Metallic lithium has been reduced in 
price from $96 per pound in 1929 to $15 
per pound in 1932 and thereafter. Lithium 
compounds range in price from $1.25 per 
pound for the carbonate to $2.10 for the 
fluoride. While these prices are rela- 
tively high, it is recalled that most uses 
of lithium substances require very small 
quantities. 

Regarding future lithium requirements, 
the Minerals Yearbook of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior for 1943 states: 

“Although the increased demand for 
lithium minerals and compounds may be 
attributed to their use as bases of many 
essential war products, the majority of 
these products will have a post-war use, 
and it is reasonable to believe that post- 
war requirements for these materials will 
be larger than 1939, a peak pre-war year.” 

This is a most conservative estimate, 
in view of the increasing use of lithium, 
its alloys, compounds and _ minerals. 
Lithium alloys and lithium organics may 
be expected to have a marked develop- 
ment. 

In the postwar period lithium will no 
doubt be used to harden, toughen and 
improve the grain of metals. Lead, cop- 
per, cast iron, carbon and stainless steels 
are among the metals in which lithium 
probably will be utilized. Air condition- 
ing is another field in which lithium will 
be in demand. The use of lithium in 
greases, storage batteries, glasses, cera- 
mics, welding fluxes and in a number of 
other products may be expected to in- 
crease when ample supplies are available 
for all industry. 

Improved processes for the recovery of 
the element from low-grade ores and the 
augmented supply from Searles Lake may 
be expected to meet the anticipated in- 
In satisfying this de- 
mand the United States will be in a 
dominant position as a result of having 
the largest reserves of lithium materials 
in the world. 


creased demand. 
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Fastest Automatic Sprinkler 
Speeds Rocket Powder Production 


HE world’s fastest operating auto- 

matic sprinkler system, developed by 
C. L. Jones, Hercules Powder Co. safety 
engineer, in cooperation with Automatic 
Sprinkler Corp., is playing an important 
part in the nation’s rocket powder pro- 
gram. The “High Speed” sprinkler sys- 
tem functions within one second from 
the start of the fire to the discharge of 
the water, and was developed to protect 
employees from flash fires which often 
occur at a certain stage in the manufac- 
ture of rocket powder. 

At one of the ordnance plants designed 
and operated by Hercules, 46,000 fires 
have occurred to date but not a single 
person has lost his life because of them, 
and only a few minor burn cases have 
been registered. This outstanding safety 
record has been due largely to the success 
of the “High Speed” sprinkler system. 

The valve is a Suprotex-deluge valve 
manufactured by Automatic Sprinkler 
Corp. with oversize piping to various 
spray nozzles located over and around 
the area to be protected. 

Rate-of-rise heat’ detectors, located at 
strategic points about the equipment and 
room, are utilized to operate the valves, 
which are located as closely as possible 
to the zone to be protected in order to 
reduce the distance of water travel from 
the valve to the fire. 


Rate-of-rise heat detectors depend on 
the rate of temperature increase rather 
than reaching a certain predetermined 
temperature for their operation. Thus 
as the temperature rises at or in the zone 
of any or all of the heat detectors in 
excess of a predetermined rate, the pres- 
sure rises rapidly and this pressure. im- 
pulse is transmitted pneumatically to the 
release located at any part of the deluge 
valve. This impulse, after reaching a 
certain point, releases a weight which 
falls and releases the clapper of the 
Suprotex-deluge valve, the water pressure 
on the underside of the clapper opening 
the valve and admitting water to the 
system. Each nozzle releases water at 
the rate of about 35 gallons per minute. 

On several occasions this system oper- 
ated within 0.2 second after a fire had 
started, the usual report stating that the 
fire was extinguished within a few sec- 
onds with much of the rocket powder 
still unburned and the employee unin- 
jured, 

Rocket powder plants where this system 
is in operation include three operated by 
Hercules: Badger Ordnance Works, 
Baraboo, Wis., Radford Ordnance Works, 
Radford, Va., and Sunflower Ordnance 
Works, Lawrence, Kan. The systems 
are also in operation at Hercules plants 


in Kenvil, N. J., and Parlin, N. J. 





In operation, the “High Speed” automatic sprinkler system ejects water from the numerous 
sprinkler nozzles in the foreground, extinguishing the fire within one second after the start 
of the fire. The above illustration shows the sprinkler system at the carpet roll house on 
a rocket powder line at an ordnance plant operated by the Hercules Powder Co. Here the 
powder is rolled into carpet-like strips, several inches wide, for charging into the extruder. 
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The new research laboratories announced by Standard Oil Development Co., at Linden, N. J., will occupy eight buildings. 


New Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Research Laboratories 


LANS for two major petroleum re- 
P search centers, to provide modern 
and extensive research facilities for pe- 
troleum processes and products, were an- 
nounced on August 22 by Eugene Hol- 
man, president of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.). They will be completed late in 
1946 or early 1947 at Linden, N. J., and 
Baton Rouge, La. 

The new centers will serve as addi- 
tions to the already large laboratories of 
the Standard Oil Development Co., cen- 
tral technical organization of the Jersey 
Standard group. The expansion program 
is expected to involve an ultimate ex- 
penditure of $8,000,000, and it is planned 
to keep all old facilities in operation. 
This will necessitate an increase of at 
least 20 per cent in the present research 
and technical group to staff the new 
laboratories. 

Central structure of the development at 
Linden will be a research center that will 
occupy 200,000 square feet on a 60 acre 
plot. Nearby will be a separate engi- 
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neering building, a motor test laboratory, 
pilot plant for larger scale studies, and 
several smaller buildings, making a total 
of 350,000 square feet of new space. Only 
one building, containing 35,000 square 
feet, is planned at Baton Rouge. 
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R. P. Russell, president of Standard 
Oil Development Co., noted that the new 
laboratories would be used not only for 
research on oil and oil products, but also 
for extending the sources of supply of 
these products. This latter work will 
include the production of liquid hydro- 
carbons from natural gas, gasification of 
coal, and the production of oil from 
other carbonaceous materials such as coal 
and oil shale. Basic studies will also be 
conducted on the derivation of chemical 


raw materials from petroleum. 
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New research laboratory building of the Standard Oil Development Co. at 
Baton Rouge, La., will provide 35,000 square feet of working space. 
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Last month CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES w- 
vited a number of research directors and 
top management executives in the chem- 
ical industry to express their views on the 
national science program recommended 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush’s committee in 
its report to the President entitled “Sci- 
ence—The Endless Frontier.”* Here are 
some of the replies —EntrTor. 


“| am convinced of its 
significance for America” 


THE MORE I HAVE THOUGHT OVER and pon- 
dered the National Research Foundation 
and its proposed charter, the more I am 
convinced of its soundness, and of the 
significance which it has for the future of 
America. As one who has been privi- 
leged to work closely with certain phases 
of the war research program under 
government auspices and government 
finances, I can say that in spite of all the 
obstacles to success, the waste, inertia, 
“muddling” etc. that seem to be inevitable 
in such work, the net result justifies the 
expense and effort. 

I realize all the pitfalls in the program, 
the difficulty of keeping politics out of 
the picture, the tendency for practical 
research, or application, to crowd out 
basic and fundamental research, the likeli- 
hood of diminishing congressional support 
unless practical results from the enormous 
expenditures become very evident. How- 
ever, I feel that as such a plan brings 
forth new fundamental knowledge, pri- 
vately supported industrial research will 
“run with the ball” in a sufficient number 
of cases and with sufficiently outstanding 
results to keep congress and the public 
convinced of the wisdom of continuing 
the financial support. 

This opinion is my own and does not 

* The principal provisions and recommenda- 


tions of the Bush report appeared on page 245 
of the August issue of Chemical Industries. 
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reflect consensus of Cyanamid opinion. 
NorMANn A. SHEPARD, Chemical Direc- 
tor, American Cyanamid Company 


“The key to success .. .” 
I FIND MYSELF in general agreement with 
Dr. Bush’s recommendations. 

The key to the success or failure of 
the whole plan will, of course, be the 
choice of the persons who are to have 
the responsibility of carrying it out. If 
the Government decides to go ahead with 
some such program, it is certainly to be 
hoped that competent supervision will be 
provided. 

Francis C, Frary, Director 

Aluminum Research Laboratories 

Aluminum Company of America 


“It ought to be given a trial” 


THE BUSH REPORT IS A CONSTRUCTIVE 
PLAN to meet the exigencies of the near 
future and the contingent objectives out- 
lined in the President’s request for advice. 

Fluidity is a characteristic of freedom 
of inquiry in scientific research. This 
postulates the necessity of flexibility in 
the administration of a National Plan. 
The implementation of Dr. Bush’s recom- 
mendations requires federal legislation. 
Under our form of government, legisla- 
tion tends to become rigid, which the 
wisest statesmanship cannot easily avoid. 
If the plan could be administered by the 
type of citizen represented by Dr. Bush 
and his advisors, it could be successful, 
but it is highly unlikely that any national 
legislature will in peacetime so abdicate 
its constitutional function as to set up an 
autonomous administrative agency. 

The incidence of pressure groups seek- 
ing special privilege is a constant threat 
to that fluidity so essential to intellectual 
freedom. Implicit in Dr. Bush’s report 
is a preoccupation with these dangers. 


GOVERNMENT - FINANCED 


Chemical Industry 
Comments on the 
Bush Report 


Notwithstanding these hazards, Dr. 
Bush’s plan is so constructive that it 
ought to be given a trial. 

FREDERIC W. WILLARD, President 

Nassau Smelting & Refining Company, 

Inc. 


‘“. . . may in time degenerate” 
i AGREE WITH ALL of Dr. Bush’s recom- 
mendations. 

The only thing that worries me and 
others with whom I have talked is that 
such an organization sponsored with gov- 
ernment funds may in time degenerate 
into a racket. It is human that it might 
become a_ self-perpetuating organization 
in, which nepotism would play a control- 
iing role. 

It is my hope that such an organization 
as indicated may continue to be free from 
any political pressures and the men 
selected will be truly representative of 
the best the country can offer. 

L. P. Kyripes, Research Director 

Organic Chemicals Division 

Monsanto Chemical Company 


‘A proper and desirable 
activity by the government”’ 


WHILE THIS Is A TIME when most of us 
are thinking that we would like to see 
the government contract its many bu- 
reaus which, of necessity, it has operated 
during the recent years, we can see in 
the Bush recommendation a proper and 
desirable activity by the government. 
Gertainly today, with the need so evident 
for long-range, broad-scale military and 
naval research, if we are to be afforded 
protection in coming years, there can be 
no question as to that being a proper 
sphere for our government. Also, the 
many processes relating to the new 
atomic bomb is perhaps the first example 
of a major invention which every one 
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will realize should be government-owned 
and controlled. It is also an invention 
that would probably not have been pos- 
sible without the large funds and power 
f the government in arranging for the 
co-ordinated research efforts of so many 
people. 

Lourts Wake, President 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


“We have drawn heavily 
from our stockpile” 


ON THE ASSUMPTION that industry can- 
not or will not supply the funds for basic 
research the recommendations of the 
Bush report are sound and, if properly 
carried out, can be of inestimable value 
to the future of this country. However, 
it is believed that industry is beginning 
to appreciate, to a greater degree, the 
value and necessity of basic research and 
will support it more fully in the future. 

There have been many trials and many 
more suggestions and panaceas for crea- 
tion of jobs to obtain full employment. 
The only sound basis for the creation of 
jobs is the development of new industries 
and new products, the foundation of 
which for the most part is basic research. 
During the past few years we have 
drawn heavily on our “stockpile” of fun- 
damental scientific knowledge without 
adequate replenishment. 

It is evident that our colleges and uni- 
versities will be unable to carry on the 
necessary amount of basic research with- 
out financial assistance. Since the re- 
sulting end point of such research re- 
dounds to the good of the whole nation, 
there is considerable logic and reason 
for the recommendation that the national 
government should support such type of 
research. 

For the most part the funds should be 
used for matching dollars or enhancing 
State funds applied to basic research, as 
well as such moneys of universities, col- 
leges or grants given by individuals and 
industry to the universities, colleges or 
research institutions for fundamental re- 
search in any of the sciences. 

The suggestion that a permanent Sci- 
ence Advisory Board be set up to advise 
the executive and legislative branches of 
government on policies and budgets in 
government agencies engaged in research 
should be of value. In the past these 
agencies have not devoted a sufficient 
part of their time to basic research be- 
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Western Regional Research Laboratory, U. S. 


cause it has been necessary for them to 
make a certain amount of showing to 
impress members of congressional com- 
mittees. Certainly more of the research 
should be directed along basic lines rather 
than applied, and a permanent Science 
Advisory Board should be of considerable 
assistance in permitting these agencies 
to direct their work along such lines, pro- 
vided that the Congress is willing to ac- 
cept the advice and recommendation of 
the Board. 

On the whole the report is excellent 
and deserves thorough consideration by 
everyone concerned with our maintenance 
of world leadership in industry, agricul- 
ture and science. 

CHEMICAL EXECUTIVE 


“There is something 
about government work’”’ 


Ir WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE from a _ prac- 
tical standpoint to consider the establish- 
ment of government-operated research 
laboratories with the idea of their ever 
accomplishing anything. 

The National Research Council with 
its set-up seems to have a marvelous 
opportunity to accomplish something for 
the general good of the country, but from 
the standpoint of a single individual citi- 
zen, I cannot see why I should be very 
enthusiastic about believing they have a 
corner on research ability. 

I feel a large number of scholarships 
and fellowships for science should be set 
up in universities, but I hate to think they 
would all have to come out of govern- 
ment groups for the reason that the prob- 
lem then becomes political. Everyone 
knows that a research man working on a 
basic project usually steps on a large 
number of political toes. I can’t conceive 
how the original work on alcohol for 
fuel or butadiene or any of the other 
many uses could ever have developed out 
of a government research laboratory. 
Neither can I conceive how the chemurgy 
idea could have developed in such a 
laboratory. 

There is something about government 
work, I think mostly on account of its 








Department of Agriculture, Albany, Calif. 


size, which tends to dampen the vision 
necessary for fundamental work. 

CHEMICAL EXECUTIVE 

(The writer of this letter apparently 
misunderstood part of the report. It does 
not recommend government-operated labo- 
ratories, but rather government financial 
support of basic research by colleges and 
research institutions.—Ep1Tor. 


“It will help us catch up” 

THE UNITED STATES MUST retain its 
world leadership in science and technol- 
ogy. The proposals set forth in the re- 
port prepared by Dr. Vannevar Bush and 
his able advisors will go a long way 
towards maintaining that leadership. 

We have succeeded in drying up our 
reservoir of scientific and technical stu- 
dents through the selective service act. 
The objectives of Dr. Bush’s proposals 
will, at least, help us to catch up some 
in that direction. 

The results that flowed from the 
atomic bomb are but one example of the 
potentialities inherent in scientific re- 
search. To safeguard our national secur- 
ity and to open new vistas for post-war 
development, we must concentrate every 
effort to increase our basic research. 

GusTAV EGLOFF 

Universal Oil Products Co. 


“The new need can be filled 
without destroying the system” 


THE IMPORTANT POINT as I see it, is that 
Dr. Bush, eminently qualified by training 
and experience to suggest such a pro- 
gram, has recognized the fact that there 
is a position for Government in the na- 
tion’s research. However, he fully 
realizes that much of the research pro- 
gram must depend as it has in the past 
upon the American competitive system, 
and he has suggested a pattern whereby 
the new need can be filled without de- 
stroying the system which has been so 
exceedingly productive in the past. 

H. W. FisHer, Manager 

Chemical Products Division 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
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Part of the buildings at the Hanford En- 
gineer Works, near Pasco, Wash., where 
plutonium was produced for the atom bomb. 





TECHNOLOGY of the ATOMIC BOMB 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


IT IS ONLY THE TREMENDOUS FACT of atomic energy itself that over- 


shadows the brilliant accomplishment of chemists, physicists and engineers in 


making it available in the time and quantity demanded by the grim urgencies 


of war. This is a breath-taking and revolutionary achievement in its own right. 


Never before has an industrial plant measured in thousands of square feet been 
designed from data expressed in millionths of a gram. Never before have the 
reactions of a new chemical element taken less than a matter of years to develop. 


VAILABLE information on _ the 
A technology of the atomic bomb and 
its uranium-derived constituents is still 
meager. But enough has been revealed 
to indicate the nature and magnitude of 
some of the accomplishments and the 
problems they involved. 

Most of the technical data that has 
been made public is contained in a 30,000- 
word progress report* by Prof. H. D. 
Smyth of Princeton University, who was 
a member of the committee directing the 
project. 

Scientific data leading up to the atomic 
bomb have been accumulating since the 
turn of the century. Many people in 
many nations of the world are among the 
contributors. Technological considera- 
tions, however, pertaining to production 
of atomic energy on a large scale, did 





* Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, by 
Henry DeWolf Smyth, to be published Sep- 
tember 15 by Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. 
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not enter the picture until the beginning 
of the present war. In fact, it was not 
until June, 1942, that anything approach- 
ing a decision on raw material possibil- 
ities was reached. By that time, however, 
according to Professor Smyth, the sources 
of energy for the bomb were narrowed 
to U-235, an 
plutonium, an element obtained by atomic 
bombardment of uranium. Thorium and 
protoactinium were other possible sources, 
but they were eliminated because of their 
scarcity. 

U-235, when bombarded by neutrons 
from an outside source, will split up into 
a number of lesser elements with the re- 
lease of tremendous energy. A so-called 
chain reaction is developed wherein the 
initial splitting of a U-235 atom releases 
more neutrons which in turn split other 
U-235 atoms and so on, until in a frac- 
tion of a second the action—if not con- 
trolled—reaches a magnitude of super- 


isotope of uranium, and 


violence. The reaction is, 
however, purely physical, not chemical as 
The 
weight of the products is less than the 
weight of the reactants, and the differ- 
ence is represented by the energy re- 
leased. It is exactly according to the 
prediction of Einstein 40 years ago when 
he introduced the theory that mass and 
energy were the same thing in different 
forms, as expressed by the equation: 
E = mc? (energy equals mass times the 
velocity of light squared). On this basis, 
one pound of matter is said to equal more 
than ten billion kilowatt-hours of energy, 
which explains the tremendous power oi 
the atomic bomb. 

The second source of atomic power, 
plutonium, was selected for the bomb 
project because in addition to being fis- 
sionable (capable of being split) it ap- 
peared to have two important advantages 
over U-235. One of these was greater 
stability. U-235, especially in amounts 
above a certain critical limit, appeared to 
be so unstable that almost any stray neu- 
tron might set it off with earth-shaking 
results. Plutonium, on the other hand, 
was relatively safe. The other advantage 
was that, theoretically at least, plutonium 
could be more easily isolated than U-235. 
Also, it was the more plentiful of the two 
by virtue of its derivation from U-238, of 
which about 140 parts exist in uranium 
ore to 1 of U-235. 


explosive 


in the case of ordinary explosions. 
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Thus it was decided to go ahead with 
large-scale production facilities for both 
materials. If one didn’t work, perhaps 
the other would. At the time not more 
than a microgram (millionth of a gram) 
of plutonium had ever been produced, and 
little more of U-235. In fact by the end 
of 1942 total production of plutonium 
amounted to slightly over half a milli- 
gram. 

Pilot plants were out of the question 
because of lack of time. So plans for the 
Clinton Engineer Works at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and the Hanford Engineer 
Works at Pasco, Washington, were 
launched as_ several-million-fold projec- 
tions of the data at hand. Engineers, 
chemists, physicists, materials, money and 
other requirements were rounded up. 
One of the first tough technical problems 
was the weighing of experimental run 
materials and yields to an accuracy of 
0.03 micrograms, necessary because errors 
would be magnified many millions of 
times in expanding the data to plant 
scale. Special high-sensitivity weighing 
equipment was designed and built to do 
the job. This was but the beginning of 
many seemingly (at times) insurmount- 
able obstacles, some of which were ap- 
parent at the beginning, with others loom- 
ing up as the work progressed. But the 
gamble was taken, to the extent of over 
$2,000,000,000 (roughly the cost of re- 
placing the U. S. Fleet). 


RAW MATERIAL 


The principal source of uranium is 
pitchblende, in which it occurs along with 
radium. There are major deposits of 
pitchblende in the Great Bear Lake region 
of northwestern Canada (see pages 469 
and 528 this issue), and other known 
deposits in Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Texas, Great Britain, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia, Sweden and Norway. 
Carnotite, another source of uranium, is 
found in the United States, Australia, 
Portugal, and Africa. 

The material for the atomic bomb, or 
Manhattan District project, as it is offi- 
cially known, was obtained from Canada 
as commercial black uranium oxide. This 
was put through an ether extraction proc- 
ess, developed especially for the project, 
to remove impurities and render the final 
product as the brown dioxide. “This 
oxide,” says Professor Smyth, “is now 
used as a starting point for all metal pro- 
duction, and no higher degree of purity 
can be expected on a commercial scale. 
It was a remarkable achievement to have 
developed and put into production on a 
scale of the order of one ton per day a 
process for transforming grossly impure 
commercial oxide to oxide of a degree of 
purity seldom achieved even on a labora- 
tory scale.” 

The uranium metal was prepared in- 
itially by electrolysis of potassium 
uranium pentafluoride, then of uranium 
tetrafluoride. But this method was not 
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entirely satisfactory and a new process 
was developed independently at Iowa 
State College which proved to be “ex- 
tremely simple, rapid and low cost.” 


ISOTOPE SEPARATION 


In the large scale production of U-235 
the problem was separation of the ele- 
ment from its more abundant isotope, 
U-238, in quantities large enough to pro- 
duce atomic bombs. Based on known 
separation methods at the start of the 
work, the job was colossal. 

U-235 is so similar to U-238 in its 
properties that the separation had to be 
based on minute physical differences. 

Two methods were finally selected from 
the several considered. One involves 
ionization of the uranium and shooting it 
through the field of a large electromagnet, 
as in the mass spectrograph. The device 
used js known as a calutron. It consists 
of an ion source from which a beam of 
uranium ions is drawn by an electric 
field, an accelerating system in which 
the ions are accelerated to high velocities, 
a magnetic field in which the ions travel 
in semicircles of radius depending on ion 
mass, and a receiving system. The 
heavier particles of U-238, because of 
their greater momentum, describe a 
greater arc than the lighter U-235, so 
that receivers properly located at the 


U-235 would pass slightly more readily 
than the U-238. Thus by successive 
passes through the barrier, the U-235 
becomes more concentrated as more of 
the U-238 is screened out. 

The principal problems were the devel- 
opment of satisfactory barriers and 
pumps. Acres of barrier and thousands 
of pumps were required. The separation 
gas was uranium hexafluoride, for which 
production and handling difficulties were 
so great, however, that a search for an 
alternative was undertaken. Since much 
of the separation was to be carried out 
at low pressure, problems of vacuum 
technique arose—on a previously un- 
heard-of scale. 

Ultimately a very satisfactory barrier 
was developed and the plant was put into 
operation before the summer of 1945. 


PLUTONIUM DEVELOPMENT 


Production of plutonium, for which a 
plant was constructed first at the Clinton 
Engineer Works and later, on a larger 
scale, at the Hanford Engineer Works at 
Pasco, Washington, is based on the prin- 
ciple that when U-238 is bombarded with 
neutrons it does not split like U-235 but 
rather absorbs some oi the neutrons and 
is thereby converted into neptunium (ele- 
ment 93 in the periodic table) which in 
turn changes spontaneously into plu- 





Air view of one of the production buildings at the Clinton Engineer Works, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Separation of U-235 from other uranium isotopes was one of the operations at this plant. 


end of the curve are able to catch the 
U-235 and U-238 separately. Out of one 
ton of natural uranium it is theoretically 
possible to get about 14 Ibs. of U-235. 
The electromagnetic separation plant 
at the Clinton Engineer Works was in 
large scale operation during the winter 
of 1944-45, and produced U-235 of suffi- 
cient purity for use in atomic bombs. 
The second method involves diffusion 
of a volatile uranium compound through 
a submicroscopic filter, or barrier, 
through which it was found that the 


tonium (element 94) by beta ray (elec- 
tron) emission. 

Enough plutonium for ultra-micro- 
chemical work was produced by bombard- 
ment of several hundred pounds of uranyl 
nitrate with neutrons in cyclotrons. By 
the end of 1942 something over 500 micro- 
grams had been obtained in the form of 
pure plutonium salts. Although this 
amount is less than would be needed to 
make the head of a pin, for the micro- 
chemists it was sufficient to yield consid- 
erable information; for one microgram 
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is considered sufficient to carry out weigh- 


ing experiments, titrations, solubility 
studies, etc. 
“From its position in the periodic 


table,” says Professor Smyth, “plutonium 
might be expected to be similar to the 
rare earths or to uranium, thorium, or 
osmium. On the whole it turned out to 
be most like uranium and might even be 
regarded as the second member of a new 
rare-earth series beginning with uranium. 
It was discovered fairly early that there 
are at least two states of oxidation of 
plutonium. (It is now known that there 
are four, corresponding to positive va- 
lences of 3, 4, 5 and 6.) Thus by the 
end of 1942, plutonium, entirely unknown 
eighteen months earlier, was considered 
an element whose chemical behavior was 
as well understood as that of several of 
the elements of the old periodic table.” 

Calculations were worked out which 
showed it should be possible to produce 
plutonium by a chain reaction similar to 
that which takes place when U-235 ex- 
plodes, provided the reaction could be 
controlled. The first chain reaction pile 
to produce plutonium was accordingly set 
up at the University of Chicago in 1942. 
It was built of graphite bricks in which 
were imbedded regularly-spaced lumps 
of uranium and uranium oxide in the 
amount of approximately six tons. The 
structure was in the shape of a partially 
flattened sphere. 

The purpose of the graphite was to 
slow down the neutrons from the splitting 
U-235 so their momentum would not 
carry them out of the pile completely 
and off into space to be wasted. Paraffin, 
beryllium and heavy water were also 
found to be efficient arresters, or “mod- 
erators” as they are called, but their 
other properties made them less conven- 
ient than graphite for the purpose. 

In addition to shooting out of the pile, 
some of the neutrons, it was found, were 
expended on impurities in the mass, thus 
requiring a certain minimum purity if 
the chain reaction were to be self sus- 
taining. 

Instruments situated at various points 
in the pile or near it indicated the neutron 
intensity, and movable strips of absorb- 
ing..material (cadmium) served as con- 
trols, much as fire-breaks in a forest serve 
to control a “Since there were 
bound to be some neutrons present from 
spontaneous 


fire. 
fission or other sources,” 
states the Smyth report, “it was antici- 
pated that the reaction would start as 
soon as the structure had reached critical 
size if the control strips were not set in 
‘retard’ position. Consequently, the con- 
trol strips were placed in a suitable ‘re- 


tard’ position from the start and the 
neutron intensity was measured  fre- 
quently. This was fortunate since the 


approach to critical condition was found 
to occur at an earlier stage of assembly 
than anticipated.” This first 
successful attempt of man to initiate a 
self-maintaining nuclear chain 


was the 


reaction. 
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The scale of present production of plu- 
tonium has not been disclosed for security 
reasons. It has simply been reported as 
“very large.” 


PLUTONIUM PLANT 


In the preliminary calculations it was 
assumed that a single bomb would require 
on the order of one to 100 kilograms of 
plutonium. To produce a kg. per day 
was estimated to require dissipation of 
energy released at the rate of 500,000 to 
1,500,000 kilowatts. A chemical plant 
was required that could separate some 
grams of plutonium per day from some 
tons of uranium, and the plans and design 
had to be based on information obtained 
by microchemical studies involving only 
half a milligram of plutonium. 

The proposed extrapolations were stag- 
gering. In peacetime no engineer or sci- 
entist in his right mind would consider 
making such a magnification in a single 
stage, and even in wartime only the pos- 
sibility of achieving tremendously impor- 
tant results could justify it. 

One of the first decisions in designing 
the plutonium plant was whether the piles 
should be helium cooled or water cooled. 
Water was finally selected for several 
reasons, among which were hazard from 
leakage of a high pressure gas carrying 
radioactive impurities, the difficulty of 
getting large blowers quickly, the large 
amount of helium required, the difficulty 
of loading and unloading uranium from 
the pile, and the relatively low power out- 
put per kilogram of uranium metal. 
These considerations, however, had to be 
balanced against the peculiar disadvan- 
tages of a water-cooled plant, principally 
the greater complexity of the pile itself 
and the danger of corrosion. 

The large piles were built with a lattice 
of uranium rods, rather than lumps, in 
graphite, because it was easier to reach 
the rods with the cooling system and 
easier to remove them from the pile. 

Cooling water could not be allowed to 
flow directly around the uranium rods 
because the rods would react with the 
water sufficiently to impart a dangerous 
amount of radioactivity to it, possibly 
even to the point of disintegrating the 
rods. This problem was solved by seal- 
ing each rod in a protective jacket or 
“can.” Strangely enough, this “canning” 
operation turned out to be one of the 
most difficult problems encountered. It 
was finally solved by sheathing the rods 
in aluminum. 

All the piles designed for large-scale 
operation are understood to depend on 
stray neutrons from spontaneous fission 
or cosmic rays to initiate the reaction. 

Production of fission products, of which 
there are some thirty, causes poisoning of 
the piles. Even at the high power level 
used in the Hanford piles, only a few 
grams of U-235 and U-238 are used up 
per day per million grams of uranium 
present. 

Operations on plutonium got under way 





at Clinton earlier than the larger opera- 
tions at Hanford. The main purposes of 
the Clinton plant were to produce some 
plutonium and to serve as the initial 
plant for chemical separation of the plu- 
tonium from uranium. 

The Clinton pile consists of a cube of 
graphite containing horizontal channels 
filled with uranium. The uranium is in 
the form of metal cylinders protected by 
gas-tight casings of aluminum. The 
cylinders, or slugs as they are called at 
the plant, may be slid into the channels 
in the graphite; space is left to allow 
entry of cooling air to flow past and to 
permit pushing the slugs out at the back 
of the pile when they are ready for 
processing. 


CHEMICAL SEPARATION 


After formation of plutonium in the 
pile, the problem, according to Professor 
Smyth, was one of separation “at the 
daily rate of, say, several grams of plu- 
tonium from several thousand grams of 
uranium contaminated with large amounts 
of dangerously radioactive fission prod- 
ucts comprising twenty different ele- 
ments,” among them radioactive xenon 
and radioactive iodine. 

Four methods of chemical separation 
were examined: volatility, absorption, 
solvent extraction, and precipitation. The 
work on absorption and solvent extragtfon 
has been extensive and such methods may 
be increasingly used in the main process 
or in waste recovery of uranium, but the 
Hanford plant was designed for a precipi- 
tation process. 

Most of the precipitation processes 
which received serious consideration made 
use of an alternation between so-called 
(IV) and (VI) oxidation states of plu- 
tonium. Such processes involve a pre- 
cipitation of plutonium (IV) with a cér- 
tain compound as a carrier, then dissolu- 
tion of the precipitate, oxidation of the 
plutonium to the (VI) state, and repre- 
cipitation of the carrier compound while 
the plutonium (VI) remains in solution. 
Fission products which are not carried 
by these compounds remain in solution 
when plutonium (IV) is _ precipitated. 
The fission products which carry are re- 
moved from the plutonium when it is in 
the (VI) state. Successive oxidation- 
reduction cycles are carried out until the 
desired decontamination is achieved. 

When the Hanford plant was designed 
the choice of a separation process lay 
between two possibilities, both precipita- 
tion processes. The final choice repre- 
sented a combination of the two. Its 
success has exceeded all expectations. 

The chemical separation equipment at 
the Clinton plant, which also may be 
typical of the Hanford plant, although 
this is not stated in the report, is housed 
in a series of adjacent cells having heavy 
concrete walls. These cells form a con- 
tinuous canyon-like structure about 100 

(Turn to page 524) 
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DDT for EVERYBODY 


(But Watch Your Step!) 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


END OF THE WAR AND CANCELLATIONS of .Army and Navy 
contracts have released a flood of DDT production for civilian use. Formula- 


tors are climbing on the band wagon, and already you can buy DDT insec- 


ticides in department stores. 


Manufacturers and sellers will do well to heed 


the precautions and suggestions of the USDA presented as part of this report. 


lager PRESENT production of DDT 
is about 3,000,000 Ibs. per month. 
Translated into terms of effective insecti- 
cides containing 5 per cent of the active 
material, which will probably be the 
maximum in civilian products, this means 
a monthly production of 60,000,000 Ibs., 
or 360,000 tons a year. Obviously, our 
productive capacity is great enough to 
take care of usual needs and more, and it 
will not be long before compounders for 
civilian use can get all they want. War 
contract cancellations were being sent out 
at this writing and WPB predicted that 
virtually all future production will go to 
civilians. There is still a pent-up Govern- 
ment demand—for the War Food Admin- 
istration, for the Public Health Service, 
for UNRRA, and other agencies, but 
these will absorb only a fraction of the 
production. 


It is characteristic of the popular press 
that extravagant claims and promises have 
been made, both for the “miracle insecti- 
cide” itself and for its 
ability. 


imminent avail- 
DDT is truly remarkable, but it 
must be used correctly and under intelli- 
gent direction to prevent destruction of 
beneficial 


insects and other wild life as 


well as to prevent injury to man and 
domestic animals. 

As one manufacturer put it, “In our 
opinion DDT has received too much of 
the kind of publicity which intrigues the 
layman. We believe that publicity for the 
immediate future should emphasize the 
necessity for proper ready-to-use formula- 
tions and for knowledge about the possible 
harmful effects to human beings as well 
as to valuable insects.” 

It is with these remarks in mind that 
we present the plans of the various manu- 





(USDA Photograph by Madelaine Osborne) 


A DDT insecticide is being tested experimentally against the corn borer. The machine is 
a self-propelled crop duster equipped to control rate of speed, air velocity, and feed rate. 
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facturers to supply the civilian market— 
both household and agricultural—with the 
new insecticide material. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PLANS 


The Geigy Company, New York, whose 
parent Switzerland originated 
DDT and holds the U. S. 
Patent (2,329,074) governing the manu- 
facture and sale of insecticidal composi- 


firm in 


insecticides 


tions containing the material, does not 
plan to engage in retail business. It is 
negotiating under this patent with other 
firms who produce and formulate the com- 
pound; and to firms who lack research 
and formulation facilities it hopes to sell 
its concentrated compositions. In the case 
of household powders these will merely 
need extension with pyrophyllite, or for 
sprays, with deodorized kerosene. 

It also proposes to market through the 
usual farm supply channels a line of pro- 
prietary formulas which it has developed 
for the control of agricultural pects and 
insects attacking man and animals. 

Geigy’s production of DDT is in the 
plant of the Cincinnati Chemical Works, 
which is partly owned by the parent dye- 
stuff house of J. R. Geigy, of Basle. 

The Pennsylvania Salt Company is also 
ready to supply civilian needs. Essential 
users of DDT, including farmers, fruit 
growers, dairy and cattlemen, will be the 
first to benefit from the company’s sup- 
Brunton, in charge of 
Penn Salt’s DDT output. After essential 
needs are met, householders and amateur 


plies, said J. G. 


gardeners will be able to purchase un- 
limited quantities of DDT insecticides in 
drug stores, grocery, hardware, and de- 
partment stores, and seed supply houses. 
He predicted that civilian DDT will be 
supplied in four different forms: as a dust 
or spray for agricultural 


large users, 


beaches, and resorts ; as a household insect 
spray and as a household dusting power— 
both to control flies, ants, mosquitoes, 
roaches, and other pests; and as a garden 
insecticide, possibly in an oil or water 
base. 

Research is now being carried out at 
the company’s Whitemarsh Laboratories 
to find new combinations and uses for 
DDT. One of the combinations being 
investigated is a practical and economical 
method for moth-proofing clothes more 
effectively than heretofore. 

Another producer who, like Geigy and 
Penn Salt, does not engage in retail insec- 
ticides but sells the concentrated material 
to formulators, is concerned about the 
racketeers who hope to get rich quick on 
the popular demand for DDT. 

“These fellows,” one of the officials of 
the company protested, “were cleaning up 
on the black market in gas and meat a few 
months ago. Now they’re getting ready to 
clean up on DDT.” 

He cited the case of one exploiter who 
bottled pints of a 0.78 percent solution of 
DDT and sold the half cent’s worth of 
material for a dollar a bottle. Adequate 
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Within a few days after WPB release of the 
material, DDT appeared in department stores. 


precautionary labelling was apparently 
considered unnecessary, and the buyer was 
on his own to use the composition effec- 
tively and safely. 

He maintained that his company will 
exercise the greatest caution in seeing that 
the concentrated material is sold only to 
reputable insecticide manufacturers who 
cooperate with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Public Health Service, 
and other government agencies which 
work in the public interest. 


CAUTION NEEDED 


Sievert A. Rohwer, assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, recently cautioned members of the 
DDT Producers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee as follows: “Industry has a privi- 
lege and a responsibility, and must use 
DDT wisely, both in the interest of public 
welfare and for the good of the industry. 
“There is a great deal that is yet to be 
learned about how to safely use DDT 
insecticides, from the standpoint of hazard 
to user, to the consumer of products on 
which residues may occur, the effect they 
may have on soils, and on the whole 
balance of nature in terms of beneficial 
insects and wild life.” 

In regard to the safe usage of DDT 
insecticides, the following statement of 
W. G. Reed, chief of the Insecticide Divi- 
sion, Livestock and Meat Branch, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, is perti- 
nent: 

“Since DDT is now being released .. . 
for civilian uses, many insecticide manu- 
facturers are rushing to get products con- 
taining it on the market. They should 
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bear in mind that insecticides shipped in 
interstate commerce are subject to the 
Federal Insecticide Act which requires 
that the labels must not be false or mis- 
leading and that in some cases they must 
bear ingredient statements. To avoid mak- 
ing faulty statements which may later 
have to be changed, or which may even 
result in legal action, manufacturers are 
urged to submit copies of their proposed 
labels (which may be in rough draft 
form), together with the formulas of their 
products, to this Division for an opinion 
as to their legal status. The address is 
Insecticide Division, Livestock and Meats 
Branch, O. M. S., U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.... 
Published statements about DDT have led 
to some false ideas as to its effectiveness. 
Proposed labels which we have seen have 
made numerous broad claims which were 
unwarranted. The term DDT has been 
used in the name—as, for example, “DDT 
Roach Powder”—implying that the prod- 
uct consisted entirely of DDT when only 
10 per cent of DDT was present; and 
insufficient directions for use have been 
given. In some cases needed cautions have 
been omitted from the labels. . . .” 

If all of the ingredients are active, no 





ingredient statement is required, but the 
law requires that the nature and percent- 
age of each inert ingredient appear on the 
label; or in lieu of this, the nature and 
percentage of each active ingredient to- 
gether with the total percentage of inert 
material. 

The law does not require poison label- 
ing, but neither must the label imply that 
the contents are safe or non-poisonous. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


DDT is a powerful weapon against dis- 
comfort, disease, and crop loss if used cor- 
rectly; but on the other hand, inadequate 
or misleading statements by manufacturers 
leading to improper use by the public will 
bring disrepute to the material and to the 
industry as well. 

For that reason it is desirable that 
manufacturers and formulators go beyond 
the requirements of the law in making the 
labels explicit and unambiguous in their 
directions. The accompanying table lists 
suggestions offered by the Department of 
Agriculture. It is recommened that these 
suggestions be studied by all who intend 
either to make or to use DDT formu- 
lations. 





tamination of foodstuffs. 


toxic symptoms. 


and water. 


Same as (1) above. 


Same as (2) above. 
(5) Combustible Mixtures 


cautions must be added to the foregoing. 


crossbones. 





SUGGESTED CAUTION LABELS FOR DDT FORMULATIONS 
DDT 


(Dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane—technical 
fe . _ Setting Point 88° C. minimum) 
CAUTION : DDT is toxic and when in solution can be absorbed through the 
skin. Avoid inhaling dusts, and mist from spray. Avoid con- 


Solutions 


(1) Petroleum Oil Solutions, containing not more than 20% DDT Technical 
Caution: This solution if brought into repeated or prolonged contact 
with skin can cause toxic symptoms. 
Avoid excessive inhalation and skin contact. 
In case of spillage on the skin wash with soap and water. 
Avoid contamination of foodstuffs. 
Do not use on household pets or humans. 
(2) Petroleum Oil Solutions, containing more than 25% DDT Technical. 
Caution: This solution if brought into contact with skin can cause 


Avoid inhalation and skin contact. 
In case of spillage on the skin wash immediately with soap 


Avoid contamination of foodstuffs. 
Do not use on household pets or humans. 
(3) Emulsions containing not more than 25% DDT Technical 


(4) Emuslions containing more than 25% DDT Technical 


Same as above, and add: 
Caution: Do not spray into or near fire or open flame. 


Do not smoke while spraying. 
11f the solution contains other hazardous ingredients or solvents, appropriate additional 


Dusts and Powders 


Caution: Avoid excessive inhalation. 
Avoid contamination of foodstuffs. 


It was the opinion of the toxicologists that the white household powders and 
dusts should be colored. This recommendation for celoration is made solely 
for the protection of human life but does not conclude that the product is highly 
toxic to man to the extent that it requires a poison label with skull and 
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RECOVERY of ALKALOIDS 
By lon Exchange 


by S. SUSSMAN, A. B. MINDLER and W. WOOD 
The Permutit Co., New York, N. Y. 


A NEW PROCESS; for alkaloid recovery by adsorption on an ion exchanger 


is described here for the first time. A solvent extraction is required to com- 


plete alkaloid recovery after its liberation from the exchanger, although, 


in some cases, liberation and extraction are carried on conjointly. 


HE ADSORPTION of alkaloids by 
cation exchangers has been known 
_ for many years?” but commercial utiliza- 
tion of this reaction for alkaloid recovery 
or purification was retarded by the lack 
ot satisfactory procedures for recovery 
of the adsorbed alkaloids. With the devel- 
opment of acid-resistant organic cation 
exchangers about 1935, interest was re- 
newed in the possibilities of ion exchange 
for alkaloid recovery.*» 7 

Riley® disclosed the use of acid-regen- 
erated cation exchangers for the adsorp- 
tion of nicotine while Higgins* reported 
the use of these materials in the sodium 
condition for the adsorption of nicotine, 
strychnine, quinine, cinchonine, and other 
alkaloids from alkaline, neutral and acid 
solutions. A process for recovering nico- 
tine adsorbed on a cation exchanger was 
patented by Tiger and Dean.® By treat- 
ment of the exchanger with an acid, the 
alkaloid cation was replaced with hydro- 
gen ion and the liberated nicotine was 
recovered as an aqueous solution of its 
salt. 

The advent of the war jeopardized our 
supplies of quinine from the Netherlands 
East Indies and directed attention to the 
possible use of cation exchangers in the 
recovery of quinine and related alkaloids 
from low quality South American barks. 
It was found that, while the cation ex- 
changers adsorbed the quinine bodies ef- 
fectively, acid and salt regeneration treat- 
ments, using either cold or hot solutions, 
gave low yields in the recovery of quinine 
from the ion exchanger. Hot acid removed 
the alkaloid to a greater extent but the 
resulting quinine was of poor quality. 

Early in 1941 the Permutit Laboratories 
developed a new process for the recovery 
of such alkaloids from ion exchangers. 
The basic principle was the use of a more 
effective liberating agent for the replace- 
ment of the alkaloid cation on the cation 
exchanger and the use of an appropriate 
solvent for the removal of the liberated 
alkaloid from the exchanger bed.5 In 
contrast to earlier work, it was found that 
alkaline solutions were the most effective 
liberating agents. 
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However, because of 


the extremely limited solubility of many 
of the alkaloids in water or aqueous al- 
kali, it was necessary to introduce non- 
aqueous solvents such as alcohol, chloro- 
form, acetone, methyl acetate, 
mixtures of these, or others, for the re- 
moval of the liberated alkaloid base from 
the exchanger bed. 

The over-all ion exchange process for 
alkaloid recovery consists of the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Contacting 


amines, 


the alkaloid-containing 
extract or waste solution with the 
cation exchanger to effect adsorption 
of the alkaloid. The effluent from 
the ion exchanger may be re-cycled 
to the percolator for re-use. 
HeZ + 2 A (alkaloid base)——> 
(AH) 02Z 
HoZ + (AH)2SO04 (alkaloid salt) 
—>(AH)e2Z + HeSO, 
? 


2. Recovery of alkaloid may be accom- 


plished by either of two procedures. 
(a) by a two-step method consisting 
of treatment with an aqueous 
alkaline solution followed by 
treatment with an appropriate 
solvent, or 

(b) by a one-step method in which 
the alkaline liberating agent 
and solvent are combined. The 
liberating agent may be dis- 
solved in the solvent or one 
compound may serve both func- 

tions (i.e., amines). 
(AH)eZ + 2 NH,OH—>2 A* 

+ (NH 4)eZ + HeO 
3. Backwash of ion exchanger bed to 
cleanse bed of foreign matter and 
reclassify granules of ion exchanger. 

4. Regeneration with acid 

(NH4)2eZ + HeSO,—> 

HeZ + (NH4) 2SO4 
This step and the following may be 
eliminated if the alkaloid is being 
adsorbed from an acid solution. 

5. Short rinse to displace the spent 

acid from the bed. 

Choice of the two-step or one-step re- 
covery method depends upon the particular 
conditions involved in any case. 
ample, in the recovery of quinine from a 
relatively pure solution of the alkaloid, 
it is possible to remove adsorbed quinine 
by a one-step treatment with a solution 
of ammonia in a non-aqueous solvent, 
such as alcohol or an alcohol-chloroform 


For ex- 


mixture, but for the recovery of quinine 
or cinchona alkaloids from crude extracts 
the two-step process offers certain ad- 
vantages. aqueous alkali 
treatment a major portion of the color 


(Turn to page 549) 


During the 


* Removed by solvent. 





Scopolamine recovery plant using ion exchange at 
the Debruille Chemical Corp., Brownsville, Texas. 








New Fields for Development Offered by 


THE GERMAN APPLICATION of the reaction between acetylene and 
formaldehyde to the production of butadiene by means of the Reppe pro- 
cess which is described here serves as a reminder of the multiplicity of com- 
pounds, both new and old, which can be prepared from relatively inexpensive 


aldehydes or ketones and acetylene. 


RECENT REPORT that the butyne- 

diol produced from formaldehyde 
and acetylene had been used as the inter- 
mediate material for the preparation of 
about 20% of the German butadiene re- 
quirements has thrown the spotlight on a 
series of reactions which have been only 
incompletely reported in American tech- 
nical literature, the reaction between 
acetylene and aldehydes or ketones. 

In the preparation of butadiene by this 
process, as described by Dr. Reppe of 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. in an address 
in 1940, aqueous formaldehyde, probably 
in the form of its dihydrate, reacts with 
acetylene in two steps, first forming 
propargy! alcohol and then butyne-2-diol 
14 by the following reaction scheme, 


HO-CH:-|OH+H|C=CH 
—>HO-CH:-C=CH+H:0 (1) 


HO-CH:-C=C|H +HO|-CH;-OH 
—>HO-CH:-C=C-CH.OH+H:0 (2) 


A small amount of propargyl alcohol is 
always produced along with the butyne- 
diol. h 

The butynediol is then hydrogenated to 
form butanediol which is dehydrated in 
two steps, first to tetrahydrofurane and 
then to butadiene as shown below. 


HO-CH:-C=C-CH:0H+2H: 
—»>HO-CH:-CH;CH;CHrOH (3) 
CH;+CH: CH+CH: 
eae inte: ey’ amas +H,0 (4) 
O|H_OH| 0 


ee ioe me 
CHs CH:—>CHi=CH-CH-CH (5) 
\ 

O 


Reactions (1) and (2) are general for 
aldehydes and ketones and take place in 
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the presence of copper acetylide although 
acetylides of silver, mercury and gold as 
well as compounds of these metals which 
can form acetylides under the reaction 
conditions and the finely divided metals 
themselves may be used. It is neces- 
sary to use acetylene under pressure if 
high yields are to be obtained. 

It would appear that this would be 
a dangerous operation as acetylene is pres- 
ent under pressure and copper acetylide 
is an explosion initiator, however, care- 
ful study of the explosion limits for acety- 
lene under pressure and of the reaction 
conditions made it feasible to transfer the 
process to large scale operations. The 
temperature required is about 100° C. 
while the pressure should be above three 
atmospheres, the exact conditions depend- 
ing on the aldehyde or ketone being re- 
acted. Careful maintenance of pH is im- 
portant, the required value ranging be- 
tween pH 2 and 7. 

For safety, the copper acetylide must 
be deposited in a definite, finely divided 
form on carriers, and it is prepared in 
the reaction chamber at the beginning 
of the run from suitable copper com- 
pounds. 

The reaction is applicable to aromatic 
as well as aliphatic aldehydes. It must 
be also emphasized that either one or 
both hydrogen atoms of the acetylene can 
react with aldehydes, producing either 
mono- or poly-functional acetylene alco- 
hols and the proportion of the two prod- 
ucts can be widely varied by varying the 
reaction conditions (pressure, tempera- 
ture, type of solvent). It is also note- 
worthy that the alkyneols can react in 
the presence of copper acetylide with a 
further amount of another aldehyde to 
yield mixed alkynediols. 


BUTYNEDIOL 


It is of great economic importance that 
the formation of butynediol can be car- 
ried on readily by acetylene and technical 
30% aqueous formaldehyde in about 98% 


ACETYLENE-ALDEHYDE REACTION 


yields. It is of interest to note that 
the process was developed from the small 
autoclave scale to a continuous unit pro- 
ducing over two tons of butynediol on a 
100% basis, in about two years. 
Butynediol is produced in a pressure 
tower which is filled with a copper acety- 
lide catalyst on a carrier. Thirty per cent 
formaldehyde solution and dilute acetylene 


are fed in at the top of the tower, the: 


formaldehyde trickling over the catalyst 
at a temperature of 90-100° C. reacting 
with the acetylene which is under a pres- 
sure of three atmospheres, and leaving 
the lower end of the tower as an aqueous 
solution, containing approximately 35% 
butynediol. Like all acetylene reactions, 
the formation of butynediol is highly exo- 
thermic, the considerable heat of reaction 
(24 k. cal. per mol of butynediol) being 
removed by the evaporation of water. 
The latter is removed from the excess 
acetylene by means of a condenser and 
separator, the acetylene being recycled. 
The small amount of propargyl alcohol 
formed and the small amount of methanol 
(which occurs in technical formaldehyde ) 
are separated by distillation and recycled. 
The acetylene make-up is compressed and 
continuously added to the acetylene stream. 
For month-long operation without shut 
downs, it is necessary to work in the 
presence of cuprene-hindering substances, 
for otherwise after days or weeks, a 
plugging of the reaction tower takes place 
as a result of the formation of cuprene 
which, once begun in any part of the 
contact mass, spreads autocatalytically. 

In the second phase of the process, the 
35% aqueous butynediol solution is hydro- 
genated continuously to a 35% solution of 
butanediol. This is carried out in a packed 
tower with a nickel catalyst through which 
hydrogen is circulated at a pressure of 
200 atmospheres. 


TETRAHYDROFURANE 


In the third phase of the new process, 
the aqueous solution can be distilled to 
produce butanediol which can then be de- 
hydrated directly to butadiene. However, 
for technical reasons the dehydration is 
best carried out in two steps via tetrahy- 
drofurane. It has been found that butanedi- 
ol forms tetrahydrofurane quantitatively 
on heating the dilute aqueous solution with 
a small amount of phosphoric acid at 
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ibout 300° C. under 100 atmospheres 
pressure. Tetrahydrofurane is easily sepa- 
-ated from the water by distillation. 

In the last step of the process, tetra- 
iydrofurane and water vapor are passed 
wer a phosphate catalyst at 260-280° C. 
to produce butadiene. 

The catalytic removal of water from 
1,3-butylene glycol and 1,4-butylene glycol 
to form butadiene is among the most diffi- 
cult of technical catalytic processes as it 
is extremely difficult to find catalysts 
which will produce only butadiene. This 
is especially true with 1,3-butylene glycol 
from which, on purely theoretical grounds, 
many by-products are possible and, in 
practice, an even greater number of unex- 
pected by-products occur. With 1,4-buty- 
lene glycol or tetrahydrofurane there are 
apparently fewer possibilities. However, 
with the usual dehydrating catalysts, for- 
maldehyde is split off producing propy- 
lene, a reaction which 1,3-butylene glycol 
also shows although to a lesser degree. 
The catalyst used in the preparation of 
butadiene from 1,4-butylene glycol is es- 
sentially the same as that for its prepara- 
tion from 1,3-butylene glycol. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


The alkyneol synthesis from formalde- 
hyde and acetylene not only gives a simple 
synthesis for many important technical 
products, but also opens up new possi- 
bilities of preparing difficultly obtainable 
compounds by simple processes. 

As mentioned previously, progargyl al- 


cohol is first produced from acetylene and 
formaldehyde under the catalytic influence 
of copper acetylide. This is then con- 
verted to butynediol by the addition of 
another molecule of formaldehyde. By 
suitable means (raising the acetylene con- 
centration, working in the presence of 
solvents, varying the catalyst, use of a 
countercurrent process, etc.) the reaction 
can be carried out so that propargyl alco- 
hol is the principal product, making pro- 
pargyl alcohol a plentiful raw material. 

The hydrogenation of propargyl alcohol 
is an excellent example of selective cata- 
lysis. Depending on the catalyst and the 
reaction conditions (mainly pH), allyl 
alcohol, n-propanol or propionaldehyde 
can be produced without appreciable quan- 
tities of by-products. The partial hydro- 
genation of propargyl alcohol produces 
allyl alcohol in good yields and by known 
methods, for example, by the addition of 
HOCI or Cle and HeO followed by hy- 
drolysis, it can be converted into glycerin. 

While hydrogenation with the normal 
hydrogenation catalysts (Cu, Ni, etc.) in 
neutral or alkaline leads to 
n-propanol, hydrogenation in acid medium 
yields propionaldehyde as the principal 
product. The availability of propionalde- 
hyde permits the preparation of the mixed 
aldol, 2-methylbutanol-3-al-1 by the aldol 
condensation using propionaldehyde and 
acetaldehyde. This reaction proceeds with 
greater than 80% yields, acetaldol and 
propionaldol being formed only in minor 
quantities. By hydrogenation of the mixed 
aldols followed by dehydration, isoprene, 


medium 


the building block of rubber, is produced. 
This isoprene synthesis permits the prepa- 
ration of sufficient quantities of isoprene 
in adequate purity to settle the disputed 
question of “butadiene or isoprene rub- 
ber” and to establish whether butadiene- 
isoprene copolymers offer any advantages 
over Buna S. 

It should also be pointed out that 
propargyl alcohol adds hydrogen halides 
easily and can be converted into chlorallyl 
alcohols which can find use as polymers 
or as copolymers either alone or in the 
form of The oxidation of 
propargyl alcohol with chromic acid pro- 
duces propargyl aldehyde; the addition 
of alcohols, 


their esters. 


for example, methanol to 
propargyl alcohol, produced difficultly ob- 
tainable acetol through the intermediate 
dimethoxydioxane. 

Butynediol reacts similarly to progargyl 
alcohol when hydrogenated under various 
conditions. At high temperatures, using 
copper catalysts, n-butanol is the prin- 
cipal product. Partial hydrogenation leads 
to butenediol, mainly the cis form, and 
complete butanediol. 
Butanediol, as such, finds use in the con- 
struction of electrolytic condensers. Oxi- 


hydrogenation to 


dation with HOCI or with HeOses or 
NaeSeOs produces racemic erythritol; 
oxidation with KMnO,y or KCIOs and 


H2SO,4 as a catalyst, meso-erythritol. Ery- 
thritol can be used in the preparation of 
alkyd resins and softeners. While the oxi- 
dation of butenediol in solution produces 
erythritol, the oxidation of butenediol in 
the vapor phase yields maleic acid. How- 
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CH=CH 
acetylene 
+ HCHO + 2HCHO 
CH=C-CH.OH + HCHO HOCH:-C=C-CH,OH 
propargy! alcohol ——~~————— —__ butyne-2-diol 1,4 
+ H, +H: 
CH;-CH:;-CH,OH + H; CH:=CH-CH.OH HOCH,-CH =CH-CH,OH - HO CH=CH 
n-Propanol allyl alcohol butene-2-diol 1,4 CH, CH, 
O 
~ H, + HOC1 +H: dihydrofurane 
CH+CH:-CHO ; HOCH,-CH,-CH,CH.OH = -H: _ CH.-CH, 
propionaldehyde glycerol chlorhydrins anenn and 1,4 : : ; ; 
CH. C=O 
/ 
) 
+ CH,CHO + alkali — H,0 -butyrolactone 
CH,;-CH-CH-CHO CH,-CH-CH, CH.-CH, 
1  eetgr ae Sal wag: 
OH CH, OH OH OH CH; CH; 
2-methylbutanol-3-al-1 glycerol 
€ resinous 
tetrahydrofurane poly ethers 
+h — H,O ie +H; 
- - . . “ . . ps 
aa tl CH reas ‘ CH:=CH-C=CH, CH,=CH-CH=CH; CH,-CH.-CH,-CH.OH 
OH CH; | CH, butadiene n-butanol 
2-methyl-1,3-butylene glycol isoprene 
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ever, it is more convenient to first con- 
vert the butenediol to its inner ether, di- 
hydrofurane, which then is oxidized cata- 
lytically by means of air. We have in 
this series of reactions a new synthesis 
for maleic acid. 

Butanediol, obtainable by the complete 
hydrogenation of the triple bond of buty- 
nediol, can be used as a replacement for 
glycerin for many purposes. Its esters, 
either with single or polyfunctional car- 
boxylic acids are valuable softeners, tex- 
tile waxes and synthetic resins. 

3utanediol interesting be- 
havior on dehydrogenation. Instead of 
the expected succinic aldehyde, gamma- 
butyrolactone is formed almost quantita- 
tively merely by trickling the intermediate 
over copper catalyst about 200° C. The 
probably an intramolecular 
Cannizzaro reaction. 


shows an 


reaction is 


The ready availability of gamma-butyro- 
lactone opens up a whole new field of com- 
pounds. Gamma-halogen butyric acid can 
be obtained by the action of a hydrogen 
halide on gamma-butyrolactone. By re- 
acting with NaSH, the sodium salt of 
formed. Both of 
these easily obtainable dicarboxyclic acids 
are interesting starting materials for 
polyamides, alkyd resins and _ softeners. 
The sodium salt of gamma-cyanobutyric 
acid is produced from gamma-butyrolac- 
tone and NaCN. From the latter alpha- 
piperidone can be produced by hydrogena- 
tion and glutaric acid by hydrolysis. Glu- 
taric acid, a useful component for alkyd 
resins and softeners, can be converted 
catalytically to the dinitrile with ammonia. 
The dinitrile can be converted by hydro- 
genation into either pentamethylenedi- 
amine-1,5 or piperidine. Pentanediol-1,5 
is obtainable by catalytic hydrogenation 
of glutaric acid esters. Pentamethylene- 
diamine-1,5, as well as pentanediol-1,5 are 
intermediates for super-polyamides. 

Butyrolactone reacts easily with aro- 


thiodibutyric acid is 





matic compounds under the influence of 
Friedel-Crafts catalysts. For example, 
benzene, butyrolactone and AICl3 yield 
phenyl butyric acid and phenylenedibutyric 
acid. Phenolates form the alkali salts of 
phenoxybutyric acid with butyrolactone 
which in the form of their Co, Mn, Zn, 
and Pb salts are of interest as dryers 
(Soligenes) and in the form of their esters 
of poly-functional alcohols are of interest 
as dyeing assistants. Depending on the 
reaction conditions, gamma-butyrolactone 
can react with ammonia or amines to 
form either gamma-oxybutyric acid amide, 
which is used as a textile assistant, or, by 
the simultaneous loss of water, to form 
alpha-pyrrolidone or its N-substituted de- 
rivatives. The vinylation of pyrrolidone 
to N-vinylpyrrolidone takes place readily. 
Polyvinylpyrrolidone—in this case poly- 
merization takes place even with aqueous 
sodium bisulfite—is a hard colorless water 
soluble glass which is of interest either 
alone or as a mixed polymer with acrylic 
acid as a thickener or as a water soluble 
adhesive. 

Tetrahydrofurance, the primary dehy- 
dration product of 1,4-butylene glycol, is 
probably the most valuable intermediate 
of the new butadiene synthesis. Because 
of its high solvent powers, it can be used 
as a solvent and will dissolve high poly- 
mers, such as polyvinylchloride, polyvinyl- 
carbozole, rubber, Buna S, etc. It is the 
basic raw material for a large number of 
products: Tetrahydrofurane is readily 
split with HCl and, depending on the re- 
action conditions. 4-chlorbutanol, gamma- 
dichlorodibutyl ether, or 1,4-dichlorbutane 
are produced. From 1,4-dichlorobutane, 
hexamethylene diamine for the preparation 
of polyamides can be prepared via adiponi- 
trile (reaction with sodium cyanide). 

Other of tetrahydrofurane 
which can be enumerated are its ready re- 


reactions 


action with acid chlorides to form chlorbu- 


tanol esters and its easy chlorination with 
elemental chlorine to 2,3-dichlorotetrahy- 
drofurance, the chlorine atom in the 3 
position being readily substituted with an 
alcohol residue. 

Of technical importance is the reaction 
of tetrahydrofurance with ammonia and 
amines to form pyridine or its N-substitu 
tion products from which antioxidants 
pesticides and vulcanization accelerator 
can be prepared. Dehydrogenation 0! 
pyrolidines leads to the pyrrole series. [1 
this manner, the alkyneol synthesis lead 
to two classes of technically important 
compounds, the pyrroles and pyrrolidines 
which were previously practically unob 
tainable. 

The recent work of Professor Mee: 
wein has shown that it is possible, by th« 
use of certain catalysts, to produce soft, 
resin-like to solid, rubber-like plastic 
masses from tetrahydrofurane. The re- 
action involved is a splitting of the five 
membered ring followed by an ionic chain 
reaction which links up the molecules 
to form poly ethers. It is of interest to 
note that the otherwise stable five-mem 
bered ring undergoes a reaction which 
was previously known only for the three- 
membered ring of ethylene oxide. 


REACTION WITH ACETALDEHYDE 


The major reactions of acetaldehyde 
and acetylene in the presence of copper 
acetylide are shown in the accompanying 
table. This synthesis makes the preparation 
of the analogues of butadiene, piperylene 
and 1,4-dimethylbutadiene, now used as 
components for copolymers in the prepara- 
tion of synthetic rubber and other valu- 
able compounds such as vinylmethylke- 
tone, monovinylacetylene, 2,3 butylen 
glycol and various other diols. 

In addition, analogous reactions hav« 
been carried out with higher aldehydes, 
such as propionaldehyde, butyraldehyde, 

(Turn to Page 549) 
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CH,-CH-C=C-CH,OH 


| 
OH 
pentyne-3-diol-2,5 


Sk CHO 


+ 2H: 


CH,-CH-CH,-CH,-CH, 
| | 
OH OH 

pentanediol-2,5 


— 2H,0 


CH;-CH =CH-CH=CH, 
piperylene 





+ . 


—- H,O 


CH;=CH-CO-CH,; 
vinylmethylketone 


CH=CH 


acetylene 


+ CH;CHO 
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__CH,-CH-C=CH _ + CH,CHO 
; ers Sb isn secs 
OH 
butyne-3-ol-2 
a, 
- H,O 
CH,-CH-CO-CH, *% 
! 3 -C= 
bn CH=CH CH 
butanol-2-on-3 vinylacetylene 
_+H,0 
ey 
"ths 
aS 
CH;-CH-CH-CH, 


OH OH 
2,3 butylene glycol 


+ CH,;CHO 


_CH,-CH-C =C-CH-CH; 


| | 
OH OH 
hexyne-3-diol-2,5 


+ 2H, 


CH,-CH-CH;-CH,-CH-CH, 
| | 
OH OH 


hexanediol-2,5 


— 2H,0 


CH,-CH =CH-CH =CH-CH; 
1,4-dimethylbutadiene-1,3 
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CHEMISTRY OF PHOSPHORS 


by HOWARD C. E. JOHNSON, Chemical Editor, 
Chemical Industries, based on an interview with IRVING 
KRUSHEL, North American Philips Co., Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


RADAR WAS ONE OF OUR MOST USEFUL WEAPONS in war. Both 













Light pattern on screen of cathode ray tube 


radar and its brother, television, will become increasingly important in peace. 


An essential element of both of these is the cathode ray tube on whose fluores- 


cent screen the image of the disclosed object appears, and whose success is due 


in a large measure to the development and refinement of phosphor chemistry. 


N APRIL 15, 1912, the luxurious 
QO Titanic hit an iceberg and foundered 
with the loss of 1500 lives. On the foggy 
morning of July 28, 1945, an Army bomber 
crashed into the Empire State Building, 
killing fourteen persons. 
and apparently unrelated events 
was one common element: both 
have been prevented by radar. 

The screen of the 
cathode ray tube, which could have reg- 
istered the image of the menacing iceberg 
and the sharp outline of the world’s tallest 
building, has performed yeoman service 
in war and will continue to serve well 
in peace, detecting far-off obstacles in 
the paths of ships and planes. It will 


In these tragic 
there 
could 


phosphor-coated 












































































serve, too, in television, visually recording 
distant events for the enjoyment of mil- 
lions. 

Not only in radar and television will 
fluorescent screens find application. They 
are already widely used in fluoroscopes 
for direct observation of X-ray patterns, 
as in pulmonary diagnosis. Fluorescent 
lamps will utilize large quantities of phos- 
phor chemicals, as will luminescent paints. 
The latter have long been used to provide 
luminous watch faces. 


CATHODE RAY TUBE 


The fundamental principle of a cathode 
ray tube is simple, and differs little from 





* tom 





Irving Krushel stirs a phosphor mix in a steam-heated glass-lined kettle in the dust- 
free laboratory. The tank on the left is part of a still to produce twice-distilled water. 
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detector tube. In the 
latter an electromagnetic beam of con- 
stant frequency, which has had superim- 
posed upon it (by variation of the ampli- 
tude) the pattern of a sound wave, is re- 
solved in such a fashion that the sound 
wave itself is obtained. In the cathode 
ray tube, the high-frequency electromag- 


a radio 


that of 


netic wave upon which is superimposed a 
light-wave pattern is resolved so that the 
light image is projected on a phosphor- 
coated screen. 

The resolution is accomplished in this 
way: The electron stream from the hot 
cathode is collimated by passing through 
round apertures. The bundle of parallel 
rays is thereafter deflected by the electro- 
magnetic field set up by the detected beam 
in such a way that the electrons fall upon 
the phosphor screen in the pattern of 
the transmitted image. 

The electrons are, of course, invisible. 
But when they hit the target, some of 
their energy is imparted to the electrons 
in the outer shells of the activator atoms, 
them to higher energy 
When they return to their normal energy 
levels, the excess energy is radiated as 
visible light. 
~ Not all of the electronic energy is trans- 
lated into light. By far the greater part 
of it—90 per cent or more—is lost in the 
phosphor crystal as heat and other in- 
visible radiation. Some of the electrons 
stay on the screen, but a great number 
bounce off and are collected by the con- 
ducting graphite coating on the inside 
of the glass shell. The percentage of 
transformation of electronic energy to 
visible light is termed the efficiency of the 
phosphor. 


raising levels. 


PHOSPHOR MATERIALS 


It is obvious that the nature of the 
fluorescent screen depends upon the char- 
acteristics of its component materials. 
Fluorescent substances differ widely in 
the color, intensity, and duration of the 
phenomenon. It is essential, then, that 
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A phosphor is being applied to a 10” cathode ray tube. The glass 
shell has been washed, dried, and moistened with a binder. 
the phospor is dumped, the tube will be shaken to distribute 
the powdered material uniformly over the surface of the glass. 


the phosphor coating be uniform in its 
characteristics. 

Most naturally occurring phosphors are 
impure crystals. The impurity is isomor- 
phous with the more abundant material 
and forms mixed crystals with it. Since 
the atoms (more strictly, ions) are not 
the same size, there is a certain amount 
of strain in the crystal lattice. This strain 
manifests itself by increasing the suscepti- 
bility of the crystal to excitation; conse- 
quently, the impurity is quite properly 
called an activator. 

One could use the natural material, 
but the results would not be satisfactory. 
Nature does not exercise rigorous control 
over the species and amount of impurities 
in naturally occurring minerals, and the 
fluorescent characteristics of various sam- 
ples would be quite different. In practice 
it has been found much more satisfactory 
to introduce a controlled amount of a 
specific material into an extremely pure 
basic Even then, under the 
most rigorous control the characteristics 
of each batch will differ slightly. 

The basic phosphor materials used are 
zinc orthosilicate, activated with manga- 
nese; zinc beryllium silicate, likewise acti- 


substance. 


vated; zine sufide, activated with silver, 
copper, or manganese; zinc cadmium sul- 
fide, activated with silver or copper; zinc 
sulfide, activated with silver and quenched 
with nickel; and calcium tungstate, some- 
times activated with arsenic oxide but 
often used without an activator. 

Of these materials, only zinc silicate 
occurs naturally; the rest are made from 
basic materials, usually by precipitation. 
The required basic ingredients are silica, 
zinc oxide, zinc sulfate, hydrogen peroxide, 
sulfuric acid, hydrogen sulfide, ammonium 
hydrosulfide, ammonium sulfide, copper ni- 
trate, silver nitrate, manganese carbonate, 
and beryllium oxide. 
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After Constant 


The 
phosphor has a remarkable effect upon 
the quality of fluorescence. A varying 
ratio of zinc to cadmium in silver-acti- 
vated zinc cadmium sulfide, for example, 
will give 


proportion of components in a 


fluorescence ranging through 
most of the visible spectrum from blue 
Similarly, an increase in the 
amount of manganese or beryllium in 
manganese-activated zinc beryllium sili- 
cate will change the color of the fluores- 
ence from yellow to orange. 

Persistence of the fluorescence is another 
variable which is dependent upon com- 
position. 


to red. 


Short persistence is desirable 
under some circumstances, while at other 
times a longer duration is preferred. This 
can be adjusted accurately within wide 
limits by controlling the composition of 
the phosphor. 

The presence of a foreign material will 
often quench phosphorescence. Nickel, 
for instance, will destroy the phosphores- 
cence of a silver-activated zinc sulfide phos- 
phor. A quenching agent is sometimes 
desirable to shorten the persistence of a 
projected image. 


MANUFACTURE 


Even the so-called “chemically pure” 
salts are not sufficiently pure to use in 
phosphors. Zinc sulfate, for example, is 
rendered free from iron by oxidizing the 
iron with hydrogen peroxide and precipi- 
tating it with ammonium hydroxide. Cop- 
per is renewed by electrodeposition. Other 
impurities, such as manganese, are re- 
moved by precipitation with hydrogen 
sulfide. 

At the Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., plant of 
North American Philips Co., the labora- 
tory in which the phosphors are manufac- 
tured and developed is closed off com- 
pletely from other sections of the plant. 


Uniformity of the coating is checked by means of a light meter 
illumination from the box 
coating. As the photoelectric detector is moved over the coating 
transmission is recorded on the dial at the extreme left. 


is transmitted through the 


All air passing into this laboratory is 
both mechanically and_ electrostatically 
filtered to remove dust. A slight positive 
pressure is maintained which forces ait 
out through cracks and crevices, prevent- 
ing dust-laden air from entering. 

Operators in the laboratory wear special 
lint-free clothing which is donned in a 
small double-door chamber adjoining the 
manufacturing section. They do not come 
in contact with the chemicals, and con- 
tainers are covered at all times. 

The equipment is of glass, glass-lined, 
or ceramic construction, such materials 
having little or no effect on the phosphors. 
Twice-distilled water is used to ensure the 
absence of metallic ions. 

Spectrographic analysis of raw mate- 
rials, activators, and phosphors is em- 
ployed at all stages of production to con- 
trol the composition of the 
product. 

Some phosphors are 
slightly by impurities. 
portant ones, however, are sensitive to 
adulteration as minute as one part in a 
million. In view of this, it is not surpris- 


finished 
affected only 
Some of the im- 


ing that extreme precautions must be 
taken to achieve maximum purity. 

The highly purified phosphor is acti- 
vated by the addition of a minute amount 
of pure activating material. The batch is 
then heated for one to two hours at 900 
to 1200 deg. C. The activator dissolves 
in the fused phosphor, and mixed crystals 
form upon cooling. The size and shape 
of phosphor particles are greatly affected 
by the heat treatment. Color, efficiency, 
and fluorescent characteristics are, to a 
great extent, determined by this operation. 


TUBE ASSEMBLY 


The finished phosphor, ground to the 


proper mesh, is bound to the freslily 
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ished glass tube with sodium or potas- 
sium silicate, nitrocellulose in amyl or 
The 


binder is swirled in the tube to moisten 


butyl acetate, or phosphoric acid. 


tlle screen surface and the excess poured 

it. The phosphor is then added by means 
ot a long-handled scoop and shaken around 
to give a uniform coating. The uniformity 
of the coating is measured by the trans- 
mission of light, the percentage transmis- 
sion of a constant source of illumination 
being measured by a light meter. 

The complete assemblage of the tube, 
including the so-called “gun” assembly— 
the arrangement of cathode and electrical 
contacts in the base of the tube, is beyond 
the scope of this article. Suffice it to say 
that after the aquadag (graphite) coating 
is applied to the inner surface of the tube 
and the gun assembly sealed in, the tube 


is sealed off under a vacuum of the order 
of 10-* mm. Hg. 

The vacuum is produced by an oil dif- 
fusion pump used in conjunction with a 
mechanical pump. It is of interest to note 
that the oil in the pump is vacuum-dis- 
tilled at frequent intervals in order to 
prevent contamination of the tubes in the 
process of evacuation. 

The vacuum obtained by the pump is of 
the order of 10-° mm. Hg. The residual 
air is removed by a “getter,” a button of 
metal, such as barium or magnesium, 
which reacts with oxygen and nitrogen. 
The getter is heated by a high-frequency 
coil after the tube has been sealed off, and 
the final vacuum obtained is of the order 
of 10-7 mm. of Hg. 

The thoroughness of the evacuation is 
an exceedingly important factor in the life 








The phosphorescent character of cathode ray tubes is so sensitive to impurities that every 
precaution must be taken to ensure absolute cleanliness. Here the oil from the oil diffusion 
em- pump used to produce the high vacuum is distilled to remove foreign material. 
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Five-inch tubes are being sealed to an exhaust manifold con- 


necting with an oil vapor pump which removes 99.999999 per 
cent of the air. The remainder is removed by a metallic “getter.” 
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of the tube. Gas molecules remaining in 
the tube are ionized by an electron stream; 
and since the negatively charged particles, 
moving in the same direction as the elec- 
trons, are thousands of times as heavy as 
these and consequently undeflected by the 
electromagnetic field, they stream to the 
center of the target and eventually “burn” 
the phosphor coating, seriously impairing 
the tube. 


EXPANSION INDICATED 


The last few years have seen improve- 
ments in phosphor chemistry, and present 
research is leading toward the production 
of cheaper and better materials. Higher 
efficiency is to be expected, i. e., a greater 
proportion of the electronic energy will be 
transformed into visible light. Also, hope 
is held out for longer lasting phosphors 
manifesting improved optical character- 
istics. 

By applying chemical engineering 
methods of production to the laboratory 
techniques, larger batches of material are 
now being made at a lower cost per pound. 
An improved, less expensive product will 
find an expanded market in all types of 
fluorescent lighting, displacing the less 
efficient ones now used in neon advertising 
displays and the like. 

Screen production is also being im- 
proved by the use of new or adapted tech- 
niques. Electrostatic deposition of the 
phosphor, for example, will give a more 
uniform coating, thereby cutting down the 
number of expensive rejects in cathode ray 
tube and fluorescent tube manufacture. 

The largest potential market, television, 
will probably benefit the most from these 
The 
tube will undoubtedly give better service 


improvements. postwar television 
at less expense to the user, and this factor 
alone should enhance the popularity of 
this new medium of information and enter- 
tainment. 





Electrical characteristics and light output of a complete 3” tube 
are being tested. Alignment, uniformity of cathode surface, and 
screen condition are a few of the items checked. 
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Analysis and Packaging of 
PURE SODIUM METHYLATE 


by J. D. MaceMAHON and L. E. RUSSELL 
The Mathiesen Alkali Works, New York, N. Y. 


SODIUM METHYLATE IS NOW PRODUCED commercially in powder 


form, substantially free of impurities. 


Two special problems that had to be 


solved, to assure delivery of a product of high purity, were the methods of 


analysis and packaging, 


As the result of cooperative research by the Calco 


Chemical Division of American Cyanamid Company and The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, a new analytical method was developed, while the packaging 
problem involved development of vacum-tight seals for bottles, cans and drums. 


ODIUM methylate, NaOCHs3, has 

usually been prepared by the user, 
as needed, by the interaction of metallic 
sodium and methyl alcohol. Hydrogen is 
evolved and a solution of sodium methylate 
in excess methanol is obtained. This pro- 
cedure may be dangerous. In addition, it 
is difficult to produce a pure product, 
since reaction products are formed with 
components of the air, unless special pre- 
cautions are taken. 

Recently, sodium methylate in powder 
form, substantially free of alcohol and 
inorganic alkalies, has been made com- 
mercially available. The process of manu- 
facture, a modification of the process by 
which Mathieson has produced caustic 
soda for many years, begins with the elec- 
trolysis of sodium chloride or sodium hy- 
droxide in a stationary mercury cell. 
Treatment of the resulting sodium amal- 
gam with methanol yields sodium methy- 
late. 

The details of the process may be fol- 
lowed in the accompanying diagram. The 
electrolysis of sodium hydroxide takes 
place in an amalgam cathode cell. A 
typical cell is about 18 inches wide and 
and 25 feet long and has mercury seals 
at each end to keep the electrolyte in the 
cell. Practically pure oxygen is obtained 
as a by-product. 

Sodium chloride may also be used as 
an electrolyte, in which case chlorine in- 
stead of oxygen is obtained as a by- 
product. 

The circulating sodium amalgam passes 
through a specially designed contact tower 
(or chamber) in which it reacts with 
methanol, according to the equation 

NaHg: + CHs0H —> CH3;0Na + 

1/2He + Hex. 
Substantially pure mercury is removed 
from the bottom of the tower. 

The resulting 5-15 per cent methylate 
solution is pumped into an evaporator 
and concentrated to 30 per cent. Re- 
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covered methanol is collected and re- 
cycled. The gas from the contact chamber, 
which passes through a reflux condenser 
and flame arrester, is practically pure 
hydrogen. 

The concentrated methylate solution is 
reduced to a dry powder in vacuum dryers. 


Heating is continued until tl 
methanol content is less than 3 per cen 
resulting in a free flowing powder. 
this point, the vacuum is broken and tl 
crystallizer and contents are cooled t 
room temperature. A door is opened an 
the product self-discharged through 
closed system into air-tight steel contain 
ers. The recovered methanol is recycle: 


pump. 


ANALYTICAL METHOD 


To assure a product suitable for the 
manufacture of sulfadiazine, which re- 
quires sodium methylate of unusual purity, 
a new analytical method had to be de 
veloped since those in existence were in- 
adequate. To this end, the Calco Chem- 
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operated with Mathieson in developing 
‘he new analytical procedure. The prod- 
uct which now reaches the user contains 
i minimum of 95 per cent sodium methy- 
ate, not over 2 per cent inorganic alkalies, 
and not over 3 per cent methanol. 

The method of analysis comprises the 

ollowing steps: 

1. Alkalimetric determination of appar- 
ent total alkali, including sodium 
carbonate, after decomposition of 
the sample with water. 

2. Alkalimetric determination of appar- 
ent alkali, exclusive of sodium car- 
bonate, by titrating the aqueous so- 
lution of the sample after precipita- 
tion of the carbonate with barium 
chloride. 

3. Direct determination of the sum 
of hydroxide and carbonate, by titra- 
tion, using the Karl Fischer re- 
agent,* 1,2 of the water equivalent 
to these compounds. 

4. Determination of total methanol by 
distillation of the aqueous solution 
followed by determination of the 
specific gravity of the distillate. 

From these analyses, separate values for 

sodium hydroxide, sodium carbonate, 
sodium methylate, and methanol may be 
calculated. These include all the known 
constituents, except for some formate 
which may be formed by oxidation. 


PACKAGING PROBLEMS 


Another factor which required special 
consideration was the problem of packag- 
ing. Sodium methylate reacts with mois- 
ture, carbon dioxide, and oxygen of the 
atmosphere to give sodium hydroxide, 
sodium carbonate, and sodium formate. 
Such reactions must be prevented if the 
product is to reach the consumer in its 
original state of purity. In addition, these 
reactions are exothermic, and an improp- 
erly sealed container may create a fire 
hazard. 

Tests were first run under ideal condi- 
tions on samples of sodium methylate 
sealed in glass tubes, and it was found, 
over a period of months, that the product 
was perfectly stable under these conditions. 


Tests were also run on samples stored» 


in glass bottles with different types of 
seals. Stored in bottles sealed with a 
plastic cap and ordinary hard paper liner, 
samples showed 25 to 75 per cent loss 
in seven months. When a plastic sealing 
ring was used, there was no decomposition 
in this period of time. 

When a container was properly sealed, 
the methylate reacted with the oxygen in 
the container, it was found, to leave a 
residual pressure of about four-fifths of 
an atmosphere. Tests in glass tubes 
showed this reaction to be complete in 
twelve hours. To permit rapid evaluation 
oi the ability of a closure to maintain the 
desired vacuum, a special test was de- 
vised. A glass manometer tube was sealed 


‘This reagent, which reacts quantitatively 
with water, sodium hydroxide and sodium car- 
bonate, among other chemicals, is a mixture of 
iodine, sulfur dioxide and pyridine in methanol. 
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in a hole drilled in the drum or bottle 
to be tested. With the closure to be tested 
in place, the internal pressure was reduced 
to four-fifths of an atmosphere in the con- 
tainer and the manometer partially filled 
with mercury.. It was found that closure 
which would hold such a vacuum for 24 
to 48 hours would hold indefinitely. 

As a result of these tests, specifications 
were drawn up for the drum and bottle 
closures to be used. For bottles, the closure 
consists of a plastic cap with a rubber 
liner. A cellophane seal is placed over 
the cap as an added precaution and to in- 
dicate whether the bottle has been pre- 
viously opened. On small metal contain- 
ers, a crimped-top lid with a rubber gas- 
ket and sealing compound has been found 
satisfactory. For the drums of 50 to 
200-pound capacity, a drum with a full 
opening head is employed. This is sealed 
with a bolted rim closure, a rubber gas- 
ket and a sealing compound. The con- 
tainers must hold the desired vacuum, 
corresponding to a pressure of four-fifths 
of an atmosphere. This guarantees that 
there will be no further breathing and 
diffusion of oxygen to continue the de- 
composition of the product. 

These specifications insure the delivery 
of sodium methylate in its original state 
of purity to the consumer. To obtain 
most satisfactory results and to eliminate 
fire hazards, it is recommended that the 
contents of a container be used as soon 
as it is opened. To this end, sodium 
methylate is packaged in a range of sizes 
so that the entire contents of a container 
may be used at once. ; 

Since it is a highly reactive compound, 
sodium methylate must be used with neces- 
sary precaution. It should be stored in 
a cool, dry place; contact with oxidizing 
agents must be avoided; unused material 
should be disposed of in large quantities 


ot water; and containers should be com- 
pletely empty and clean before discarding. 
In case of accidental contact with sodium 
methylate, flush with water, then neu- 
tralize with dilute acetic acid. 
fire, smother with sand. 


In case of 


USES® 


Sodium methylate is widely used in the 
preparation of organic intermediates. One 
of the most important of these is aceto- 
acetic ester, necessary for the manufacture 
of many compounds. These include dyes 
and pigments, such as the “Hansa Yel- 
lows” which are used in lacquers and 
inks, and the pyrazolones, used in textiles 
because of their fastness to light. 

The perfume industry uses considerable 
quantities of sodium methylate in the 
preparation of aldehydes, ketones, and 
esters. For example, nonaldehyde is used 
in making rose oil, benzaldehyde in helio- 
trope perfume, methyl nonyl ketone for 
the sweet pea odor, and ionone for violet 
perfume. Flavoring extracts, chemically 
similar to scents, are also made by proc- 
esses involving the use of methylate. In 
the field of cosmetics, products made with 
methylate include a light screen medium 
for sun tan lotions and creams. 

During the war, the most important 
application of commercial sodium methy- 
late has been in the field of drugs, where 
it is used to prepare sulfadiazine, sulfa- 
merazine, atabrine, the barbiturates (vero- 
nal, phenobarbital), and 
vitamins. 


some of the 
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KORESIN---German Synthetic Rubber Tackifier 
Produced on Pilot Plant Scale in the U. S. 


Koresin, a tertiary butyl phenol con- 
densation product, has been reported in 
many quarters as the only new material, 
potentially valuable to American prac- 
tice, found in the recent Allied investiga- 
tion of the German rubber industry. 

In the recent summary report, “Pro- 
duction and Performance of German Syn- 
thetic Tires,” a joint compilation of the 
Rubber Bureau of the WPB and the 
Office of Rubber Reserve of the RFC, it 
is noted that since the German produc- 
tion of Koresin was inadequate, it was 
used only in the most critical spots. Fur- 
ther it is claimed that Koresin was not 
only used to save natural rubber but to 
improve the quality. It was considered 
to be particularly essential in such places 
as tread cement and ply freshening solu- 
tions as it was considered bad practice 
to use a natural rubber cement between 


Buna plies or under Buna tread. It was 
the opinion of the German tire technolo- 
gists that a better tire was produced with 
a Koresin wash than with crude rubber 
cement. The only place where a crude 
rubber cement was permitted was in the 
ply turn-up around the bead where a 
tackier adhesive was required than could 
be obtained from Koresin and Buna. 

In the report attention is called to the 
fact that, generally, German carcass stocks 
had high zinc content and it does not 
necessarily follow that the use of Koresin 
in American type carcass stock compounds 
with a fairly high black content would 
react in the same manner. 

This material is now being produced in 
the United States on pilot plant scale 
and tests are under way to ascertain its 
value to American practice. 
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Continuous Service Allowed 
By New GAS TURBINE 


THE GAS TURBINE, a subject of discussion since the time of Hero in 130 


B.C., has at last been shown in an economic design in the form of a 2500 


H.P. marine unit, operating at 1200° F. with a thermal efficiency of 29%. 


HE UNVEILING of the new 2500 
H.P. marine gas turbine at the plant 

of the Elliott Co. at Jeanette, Pennsyl- 
vania, on July 25 promises to add a new 
major class of prime movers to the three 
now in use, the steam engine, the steam 
turbine and the internal combustion engine. 
Large gas turbines have been 
structed and successfully operated before, 
notably by Brown-Boveri in Switzerland, 
but on the basis of thermal efficiency they 
have generally been unable to compete 
This has 


con- 


with the present prime movers. 
been because of the non-availability of 
alloys capable of withstanding the tem- 
peratures required for the obtainance of 
sufficiently high thermal efficiencies. 

The plant pictured below operates at a 
turbine temperature of over 1200°F. and 
an overall efficiency of about 29% which 
is probably capable of extension to 31% 
by slight modifications. Newer units are 
being designed to operate at 1400°F. 
capable of giving a thermal efficiency of 
about 34%. These efficiencies compare 
with an efficiency of 26%, which may be 
looked upon as the practical limit of a 
modern small steam plant, and 33% the 
corresponding limit for an up-to-date 
Diesel engine. It was stated that the 
partial load characteristics of this plant 
are such that it will successfuly compete 
with either a steam plant or Diesel en- 
gine. The unit is designed for a life 
span of ten years. 

Its operation may be followed from the 
flow diagram below. Here air for the 
combustion reaction enters a low pressure 
(A) of the Lysholm type 
(for a more complete description see pg. 
482) after passing an intercooler (B) 
(the intercooler is not absolutely neces- 
sary, providing a power unit which does 
not require the use of water), from which 
it proceeds to the high-pressure com- 
pressor of the Lysholm type (C) where 
pressure of over 90 pounds per square 
inch is reached. After passing through 
a regenerator (D) the air passes to the 
high pressure combustion chamber (E) 
where partial oxygen usage occurs. The 
next step, the high-pressure turbine (F), 


compressor 


provides sufficient power to operate the 
low-pressure compressor (A). 

After 
pressure turbine (F) the gas enters the 


expansion through the high 
low pressure combustion chamber (G) 
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from which it expands through the low 
pressure turbine (H) providing the 
power for the high pressure compressor 
(C) and the output shaft (J). The 
waste gas then proceeds to the stack via 
the regenerator (D) where the incoming 





air is heated by the stack gas. An elec- 
tric motor (1) on the same shaft as low 
pressure compressor (A) and the high 
pressure turbine (F) is provided for 
starting. 

Although the present plant was designed 
for marine usage, the builders expressed 
the belief that the gas turbine plants now 
under construction would be competitiv« 
with existing prime movers for demands 
up to 15,000 H.P. although the gas tur- 
bine is not practical for very small or 
very large units. Insufficient units have 
been built to allow a proper evaluation 
of total investment for a gas turbine unit 
but the “guesstimate” was given that it 
would equal that of a Diesel unit with a 
similar power output. Although this unit 
has been operated entirely with high-grade 
Diesel fuel, no trouble is expected in the 
use of Bunker C fuel oil. 





























V4 SCALE MODEL 
SHIP PROPULSION GAS TURBINE 
DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
BY 
ELLIOTT COMPANY 
ENGINEERING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DEPT 
JEANNETTE, Pa. 
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The 2500 HP gas turbine pictured above, the first built in the United States for continuous 
long-time service, has delivered power more economically than steam turbines of comparable 
size and promises to provide the packaged power unit, the dream of many engineers. 
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ROBERT S. WILSON, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. vice-president will direct the War 
Production Board’s rubber program, replacing 
John L. Collyer, who returns to Goodrich. 


WILLIAM E. HANFORD, manager of the 
central research laboratory of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., has been named director of 
research, succeeding E. C. Williams. 


Cc. G. GERHOLD will manage the Riverside 
research and development laboratories for 
Universal Oil Products Co. He had previously 
been head of the development department. 
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HEADLINERS 
in the 
NEWS 


CORNELIA T. SNELL is the first woman to 
hold the chairmanship of the NY section of 


the ACS. Dr. Snell, a staff member cf 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. succeeds Ross A. Baker 


G. W. SALISBURY of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
has received the Borden award of $1,000 
for research affecting dairy problems. 





JOHN E. OHLSON, formerly assistant to the 
manager of plant operations at Wyeth, Inc., 
has been appointed senior chemical engineer 
for Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 





THOMAS H. VAUGHN recently became re- 
search director of Wyandotte Chemical Corp. 
Assistant director for the past six years, he 
was previously with Union Carbide & Carbon. 





G. M. TROUT of Michigan State College was 
recipient of the $1,000 Borden award for the 
outstanding research on dairy products, at a 
directors meeting of the Dairy Science Assn. 
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Uranium From Canada 


The source of atomic power, uranium, is refined from pitchblende at 
the plant of the Eldorado Mining & Refining Co., Port Hope, Ontario. 
The scene above shows the mines with the number two shaft power 
line and the collecting plant in the distance. Left, a sample of 
pitchblende, courtesy of the Bureau of Mines, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


At right, a view of the refinery shows a por- 
tion of the lake in the foreground. Refined 
uranium is produced in the tank pictured be- 
low. On the trays, below right, are uranium 
nitrate crystals. 





* 
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Celanese Texas Plant 
Starts Production 


Celanese Corp. of America has started large-scale production of 
chemicals at its new Bishop, Texas, plant. Now 60 per cent com- 
pleted, the plant will produce acetic acid, acetic anhydride, acetone, 
methanol, hexamine, and formaldehyde from natural gas. It is located 
in Chemcel, near Bishop, in Neeces county, Texas, where there is an 
abundance of petroleum and natural gas resources. It is expected 
that eventually a number of other products will be added to those 
mentioned here. Above is a general view of the plant, with a close- 
up of some of the fractionating towers at the right. 
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Chemists Study Highpolymer Technique 


In the first clinic of its kind in the country, 19 scientists came to the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, last July, for advanced instruction 
concerning the weight and shape of polymeric molecules From left to 
right, setting up an X-ray diffraction unit, are E. Klein, New York 
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University, E. Hultberg, North American Philips, and Rose Finkelstein. 
In the center, M. A. Sizer, Armour Foundation, and Janice Sutter, 
Du Pont, adjust a crystal in the Weissenberg goniometer. H. J. Di- 
Giovanni, N. A. Philips, and G. M Woten set camera for X-ray tests. 











































Electronic Drying Speeds 
Penicillin Output 


An all-electronic drying system developed by 
RCA is being used to speed production and 
reduce cost of penicillin. It occupies one- 
fourth of the floor space and requires one- 
third of the initial investment of conventional 
equipment. Development work is being con- 
tinued to extend the application of radio- 
frequency drying to other biologicals and 
pharmaceuticals, anti-toxins, foods and granu- 
lar chemicals. 


The system consists of three separate units: 
(1.) Radio heat bulk-reducer—which com- 
pletes in 30 minutes a bulk-dehydrating op- 
eration requiring 24 hours by existing method; 
(2.) Electronic vacuum drier—which in three 
minutes reduces | cc. quantities of concen- 
trated penicillin solution to a dry film in 
vials, and; (3.) Vacuum heating chambers— 
which remove the last percentage of moisture 
from the vials, completing the drying process. 


Trailer Laboratory Safe- 
Guards G.I. Food 


On-the-spot examination, by means of a 
completely self-contained mobile laboratory, 
guards against contamination of processed 
foods being procured by the Army. The 
body of the trailer is divided into two com- 
partments, the front section being the labo- 
ratory proper, which is fully-equipped for 
chemical and bacteriological testing, and the 
rear section containing mechanical equipment, 
including an electrical generator, hot and 
cold water system, refrigerator compressor, 
air compressor, vacuum pump, and a still 
for water. 
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Paint Sprayer and DDT 
Control Mosquitoes 


A U. S. Department of Agriculture worker 
spreads a DDT compound on an area where 
mosquitoes breed. He is using power paint , 4 omnia 
spraying apparatus. In one test with this ees nee 
type of equipment, the spray was drifted on ne oi aif sR \ 
the wind for 600 feet. The insecticide kills Sag Six" lyoe 
mosquito larvae as well as the adult insects. See pee A ~ ambi ie are ”~\ 
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WE CAN SUPPLY 
YOUR PILOT PLANT 


with Monsanto Ethyl Chloracetate 
and N- hloracetate 





ETHYL CHLORACETATE 
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If you need the Monsanto intermediates . . . Ethyl 
Chloracetate or N-Butyl Chloracetate . . . for a “pilot 
plant run” of one of your developments, we can 
make prompt shipment. Commercial quantities, how- 
ever, are not available at present. Prices will be sent 
upon request. 

If you have not yet tried these products in your 
laboratory and if you are interested in studying the 
use of these intermediates for your long-range produc- 
tion, we shall be pleased to send you samples at no 
cost and without putting you under obligation. For 
further details, please contact the nearest Monsanto 
office, use the coupon or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Appearance | Clear light straw to tan color, 
darkens somewhat from con- 
tact with steel. 
Assay Approximately 97% Ethyl 
Chloracetate 
Acidity 0.4% Maximum as Monochlor- 
acetic Acid 
Distilling 95% within 5.5°C. between 
Range 139°C. and 147°C. 
., $Cieeed Gibecc cece 125°F. 
Note: Flash point ioe OS 128°F. 
| re eee Try 131°F. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. I-22, Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 

Without cost or obligation, please send data and samples as indicated: 
[] Ethyl Chloracetate; [] N-Butyl Chloracetate 
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Helium Excites New Interest 


Once regarded as a waste, helium has emerged from the war as 
a “threshold” material, a gas for which new uses have been 
found, and for which there is every promise of a still wider 


field of usefulness. 


S A LIFTING GAS for airships it 
has been familiar to the public for 
some years. With the disappearance of 
lighter-than-air craft as imminent com- 
mercial possibilities shortly before this 
war, the public tended to forget about 
helium, forgetting, or overlooking, that 
this is only one of the gas’s potentialities. 
During the war, however, it has come 
into industrial use on a scale only now 
beginning to be mentioned. For instance, 
presented some 
Welding 


instance, was 


fabrication 
seemingly impossible obstacles. 


magnesium 
of magnesium, for very 
difficult—because it is easily ignited, the 
surfaces to be welded would burn almost 
instantly when heat was applied in the 
process. This difficulty has been over- 
come by the use of local blankets of argon 
and helium gases. 


There was thus evolved one of the 





its anti-submarine blimps, for Army and 
Navy meteorological balloons, and for 
medical uses, besides a number which are 
still secret. The 1944 
non-military shipments from the Bureau 
of Mines producing installations in the 
Southwest were nearly 30 times as large 
as those of .1938. Even more 
available for 1945 and later. 
The Bureau of Mines of the U. S. In- 
terior 


commercial or 


will be 


entire 
production and distribution of helium for 
the Government, but actual marketing ‘s 
handled principally by 


Departments controls the 


commercial dis- 
tributors of compressed gases, who main- 
tain stocks of helium in cylinders through- 
out the country. In addition to about 30 
commercial dealers or consumers, a num- 
ber of scientific and educational institu- 
tions were regularly supplied with helium 
during the past year, according to records. 


U.S. Bureau of Mines Helium Plant near Amarillo, Texas 


major industrial uses for helium almost 
coincidentally with the large-scale pro- 
This led to wide 
employment of helium in the aircraft in- 
dustry, among 


duction of magnesium. 
others, so that during 
1944, sales of this gas to commercial dis- 
tributors in the United States rose to 
more than 250,000 cubic feet per month, 
double the 1943 rate. 

The extent of its use is indicated by 
the report that a total of 2,187,205 cubic 
feet went to commercial distributors dur- 
ing 1944. In addition, an undisclosed 
amount was taken by the Navy for lifting 
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These included Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Yale, University of Texas, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Sloane Physics Laboratory 
at Yale. 

For some years medical and scientific 
groups have experimented with helium 
in treating respiratory diseases, for mix- 
ing in hospital anesthetics, and for treat- 
ment of underwater workers’ “bends.” 

Its value in welding such materials as 
magnesium is of course apparent in its 
characteristics of non-flammability, iner- 


tia and non-explosiveness. With the sup- 





ply now stabilized, research has been in 
creasingly diverted from the basic prob- 
lem of locating helium-bearing gas t 
development of new uses for helium 

metallurgical industries. 
such uses, it is believed. 


There are man) 


Future Linked to Light Metals 


In this connection the present intere: 
in Congress, and in the West, in th 
future of light metals is relevant. The: 
has been wide discussion for illustratio: 
of the possibilities of using magnesium 
metal in articles for which other metal 
were used before the war—autos, et 
One of the prime obstacles in using mag 
nesium sheet in body work, it has bec 
reported after experiment, is the lack « 
suitable welding processes. 

Aluminum also has some drawbacks i: 
this respect, it is stated. Thus, it ha 
superior thermal conductivity compar: 
with steel, making it suitable for son 
uses perhaps to greater advantage thai 
steel, but this, in the opinion of som 
experts, is offset by some added difficulty 
in welding. 

If it were’ possible to use aluminum 
magnesium, and some other of the newe: 
metals to any substantial degree in plac« 
of iron and steel, under conditions of pré 
vailing shortages, the advantage to re- 
converting manufacturers today would b« 
obvious. 

Even during the war, the 
Mines was giving an increasing amount 
of attention to the post-war potentialities 
of helium gas, and has been producing 
this gas in five plants established unde: 
au earlier Act of Congress. (Amarillo 
and Exell, Tex., Cunningham and Otis 
Kans., and Shiprock, New Mexico, art 
known locations. ) 

In the last Interior Department appro 
priation the Bureau of Mines 
$80,000 for helium utilization and_ re- 
search to find new uses for the gas and 
new ways of handling it. Bureau offi- 
cials feel that there are some promising 
aspects of the use of helium in connectio1 
not only with magnesium and light or 
semi-light metals, but in treatment oi 
other metals. 

The five plants are substantially in 
operating condition, minus certain odd- 
ments of construction, it is stated. The 
Bureau has been faced during the wa: 
with fluctuations in demand for the gas, 
as well as changes in conditions in the 


3ureau ol 


sought 


gas fields and in the supply pipelines. 
Actually, in the latter stages of the war 
the Bureau was producing gas slightly in 
excess of requirements, and this was 
being stored for possible future demand 
More interesting still, it is known that 
the plants could have produced even mor: 
gas if it had been needed. 

The Government has still to acquir 
some gas rights, it is understood, but 
owns the field from which the Amarill: 
Tex., plant operates. At Exell, north o1 
\marillo, gas is taken from private pipe 
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VICTOR FORMIC ACID 







ce 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
VICTOR 
Chemicals 


Acids . . . formic, metaphos- 
phoric, oxalic, phosphoric, 
polyphosphoric. 

Formates . . . aluminum, sodi- 


um, sodium boro-. 


Metaphosphates. . . alumi- 
num, ethyl. 


Orthophosphetes. .. ammoni- 
um, calcium, iron, magnesi- 
um, potassium, sodium. 


Oxalates .. . calcium, sodium. 
Phosphorus (yellow). 
Ferrophosphorus 


Phosphorus compounds .. . 
chlorides, pentoxide. 

Pyrophosphates... . calcium, 
sodium acid, sodium iron, 
tetrapotassium, tetraso- 
dium. 

Suiphates . . . magnesium, 
sodium aluminum. 
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Here’s good news! Expanding output 
is beginning to overtake even wartime 
demands. Today, Victor Formic Acid 
is available for immediate shipment. A 
clear, colorless, uniformly pure, and 
completely volatile liquid, Victor For- 
mic Acid is produced in both 90 % and 
85 % concentrations, weighing approx- 
imately 10 lbs. per gallon and packed 
in 120-lb. and 130-lb. glass carboys. 
Prompt shipments can be made from 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, plant or east 
coast warehouse stocks. 

In the textile industry, Victor For- 
mic Acid is widely used as an acidulant 
in the dye bath .. . for wool, silk, cot- 
ton and other textiles. It is especially 
recommended where exhaustion of the 


dye bath is incomplete or where min- 
eral acids are too strong for proper 
penetration and levelness. Since Vic- 
tor Formic Acid is completely volatile 
it will not cause any decrease in the 
tensile strength of the fabric. For fur- 
ther details send for special booklet. 

In the tanning industry, Formic 
Acid offers definite advantages in re- 
moving lime from the pores of bated 
hides. The grain side is generally 
cleaner, a more evenly colored leather 
results, and there is no unnecessary 
waste of hide substance. 

In the laundry, Formic Acid is some- 
times used as a sour to prevent yellow- 
ing of fabrics when ironing. 


> VICTOR “Chemical Hovks Ws 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOSPHATES * FORMATES ¢ OXALATES ~ 


141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
NEW YORK, N. Y.; KANSAS CITY, MO.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; GREENSBORO, N. C. 
PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE; MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE; CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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lines of gas companies, into the helium 
plant, where the helium is extracted and 
the residue returned to the pipeline. The 
Government, incidentally, pays only for 
the difference between the quantity of 
gas taken into the plant and the amount 
returned to the pipeline. Almost the 
same procedure is followed at Amarillo, 
the gas being taken from the Govern- 
ment-owned gas field, the helium ex- 
tracted, and the residual gas sold to a gas 
company which has a pipeline from the 
plant to a fuel-gas market. 


Costs Reduced 


This suggests helium costs, and in that 
respect, Bureau officials point out that 
the level to which the cost of any new 
product can be reduced is unpredictable. 

In 1921, the first year in which a pro- 
duction-scale helium plant was operated, 
the out-of-pocket cost of plant operation, 
maintenance, etc., was $486 per 1,000 
cubic feet of helium produced; in the 
fiscal year of 1944, it is stated, that cost 
had been reduced to $6.27 per 1,000 cubic 
feet, or about one-seventy-eighth of the 
initial unit cost. Such costs do not reflect 
capital charges, of course, but total costs 
have been reduced in proportion. 

It may be remembered by some that in 
the early stages of helium development 
there was the very spectacular possibility 
of revolutionizing air transportation 
through the wide use of lighter-than-air 


craft. 
publicized at the time, held the only 
known supply of helium, and apparently 
was headed for an early lead in this field. 

Unfortunately, several air tragedies in- 
volving American dirigibles occurred in 


The United States, as was well- 


convinced 
the public, if not the services, that helium 
gas was not the complete answer. We 
virtually abandoned this type of airship, 
and except for certain very successful 
war uses in the present conflict, never 
revived it. As indicated, helium was an 
invaluable aid to us in this latest attempt 
to utilize airships. 

Meanwhile, Germany continued in the 
field with temporary success, but owing 
to the lack of helium, lost its principal 
demonstration airship several years ago 
when the gas it was compelled to use 
exploded with frightening loss of life. Up 
to this time, helium was principally iden- 
tified, in the popular imagination at least, 
with its possibilities in the air. 

It may be recalled that prior to this 
war, Germany attempted to obtain large 
amounts of helium from the United States. 
What the Germans wanted with it can 
only be guessed. Some 


fairly rapid sequence, which 


obvious uses, 
suggested by our own war experience, 
may be surmised. In the light of more 
recent advances in the use of light metals, 
the necessity perhaps in Germany of 
using these metals whether desirable or- 
dinarily or not, hints that they may have 
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wanted it for the very things we have 
found out about it, in welding, for in- 
stance. On the other hand, our experts 
now returning from studying German 
chemical developments have run onto s 
many leads that the Germans may hay: 
had plans in mind beyond anything \ 
could have imagined before the war. 

Whatever the answer to these ques 
tions, the Bureau is now concerned imm« 
diately with more prosaic phases of it 
use. One of these is a further reductio: 
in its cost and improvement in its trans 
portation. About one pound of steel i: 
required to transport one foot of heliun 
using a pressure of 2,000 to 2,500 pound 
per square inch. 


Seek Lighter Container 


The Bureau has found that by subject- 
ing helium to high pressure it can be re- 
duced to 1/160th of its normal volume. Ii 
it can be shipped in liquid form, the vol- 
ume can be reduced still further, to about 
1/800th of its volume at atmospheric pres 
sure. Shipped in a lighter container its 
transportation cost is reduced; moreover, 
it can be shipped in quantity even by air. 
The Navy was especially interested in the 
latter possibility during the late stages 
of the war, having in mind its transporta 
tion overseas. 

One of the projects therefore, involves 
finding means of liquefying helium on a 
large scale and developing containers for 
it in this form. Some of the findings 
that can now be reported are that thx 
Navy used less helium than it first antici- 
pated, due to the efficiency of the gas in 
use in Navy light aircraft. 

This suggests again a parallel situation 
to one earlier in the history of helium de- 
velopment. Lighter-than-air craft may 
be revived or not, but the vastly reduced 
cost of the gas, the wider application of 
new metals and new industrial processes, 
may be geared to postwar plans only now 
in the blue-print stage. That is what 
some scientists and some members of 
Congress visualize. 


Agricultural Society 
Elects Brand 


The “Agricultural History Society” of 
the United States, at their recent Twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting, announced th: 
election of the following officers: 


Po aeaaaal Charles J. Brand, Washington, 


Vice President: Richard O. Cummings, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Chas. A. 
War Food Administration, 

Executive Committee: 
Lehigh University. 


Burmeister, 


Clarence H. Danhof, 


Mr. Brand is consultant to the president 
of The Davison Chemical Corporation, 
Baltimore, Md. At this meeting, Dr. 
Arthur Peterson, of the Army Industrial 
College of the War Department, former 
President of the Society, made his annual 
address entitled “The Agricultural His- 
tory Society—The First Quarter Cen- 
tury.” 
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BETA METHYL UMBELLIFERONE 
Ultra Violet Light Absorbent 


A new highly efficient ultra-violet light filter, now commercially avail- 
able. Odorless, neutral, white powder, very soluble in alcohol, organic 
solvents and alkaline water, relatively insoluble in acid water. Suggested 
uses—in suntan oils, coatings, colors, fabrics or wherever the effects of 


sunlight are detrimental. 


SAMPLE AND INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


READING 15, OHIO 
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A light amber non-hygroscopic, bigh-boiling, self-emulsifying 
at oil—soluble in alcobols, oils, etc.—self-emulsifiable in water— 

miscible with alcohol, glycerine, glycol, hydrocarbons, etc.— 
dH of 5% aqueous dispersion 8.0—low surface tension and SPECIAL LIGHT American Double Refined 
viscosity—non-toxic, edible and practically odorless 


Manufacturers of cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, foodstuffs, paper, tex- C A N D EF. i { | A 
tiles, dry cleansing preparations, lacquer emulsions, emulsions for 


wood, leather and metals, etc., will find Propylene Laurate’s emulsi- pom ec 
fying action, coupling and plasticizing action, and detergent and EST! 


‘ foam-reducing capabilities of extreme interest. 0 Z 0 K Fe Q j T : S 
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NEW PRODUCTS & 
PROCESSES 








Silicone Rubber NP 155 

Dow Corning Corporation announces 
the commercial availability of Silastic, a 
silicone rubber, produced in various stocks 
for molding, extruding, coating, and 
laminating. Largely because of their in- 
organic origins, these organo- 
silicon oxide polymers remain elastic after 
heating at temperatures up to 500° F. and 
retain flexibility at temperatures as low 
as —/0° F. 

Silastic stocks are available for mold- 
ing flat sheets, gaskets and other shapes. 
Silastic coated lead wire and other con- 
tinuous extruded shapes are made from 
Silastic stocks designed for extruding. 

Also available are Silastic stocks com- 
pounded 


rubbery 


glass or asbestos 
cloth to flexible, water-proof, 
heat resistant gaskets, 
phragms, tape and electrical insulation 
which is nontracking, arc and oxidation 
resistant. Laminates may be made by 
under multiple layers 
of Silastic coated inorganic fabrics. Silas- 


for coating 
produce 


stable, oil dia- 


curing pressure 
tic is also used to insulate wire wound 
resistors with waterproof, heat resistant, 
elastic coatings able to withstand the se- 
vere and repeated thermal shocks speci- 
fied for Grade I Class I resistors. 

Silastic coatings adhere to glass, vitre- 
ous enamel, steel and aluminum. 
They constitute protective coatings which 
are resistant to oil and salt brines at ele- 
vated temperatures. 


iron, 


Silastic stocks now available have ex- 
ceptional temperature stability, tensile 
strength of from 200 to 330 pounds per 
square inch, elongation ranging from 79) 
to 115%, high resistance to water, brine 
and oil, and electrical properties of the 
following magnitude: dielectric constant 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 


522 I 


. 


at 1,000,000 cycles of 5.0 to’ 7.5; power 
iactor at 1,000,000 cycles of 0.13 to 0.18% ; 
and dielectric strength of 500 volts per 
mil. The properties of Silastic stocks, 
notably their tensile strengths, are being 
steadily improved. 


NP 156 

A new and unique type resinous plas- 
ticizer is used to prevent premature fail- 
ure and loss in signal strength of high 
frequency cables for Navy equipment. 
Known as Paraplex G-25 and developed 
by the Resinous Products & Chemical 
Company, this product might be described 
“polymeric” plasticizer, the first 
resinous type plasticizer compatible with 
polyvinyl chloride and which combines the 
desirable features of ester type plasticiz- 
ers with the permanence and non-migrat- 


Resin Plasticizer 


as a 


ing quality of a synthetic resin. 

The limitations chemical 
plasticizers such as the phthalates have 
long been recognized in Connection with 
nitrocellulose. The tendency to migrate 
from the plastic—particularly when ap- 
plied over a porous substrate or one in 
which the plasticizer is soluble—resulting 
in gradual embrittlement of the plastic, 
has been a very frequent cause of diffi- 
culty. 


inherent ‘in 


This plasticizer combines the advan- 
tages of monomeric ester-type plasticizers 
such as dibutyl and dicapryl 
phthalate with the permanence and re- 
sistance of a synthetic resinous material 
and offers definite possibilities for other 


sebacate 


specialty stocks based on vinyl resins as 
3una N 
type. Such stocks can be compounded to 
give maximum resistance to oils and avi- 


well as synthetic rubbers of the 


*ifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (9-5) 
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NP 163 NP 167 
NP 164 NP 168 
NP 165 NP 169 
NP 166 NP 170 

NP 171 


Position 


ation gasoline and still maintain the low 
temperature flexibility needed in so many 
aircraft applications. Oil resistant gas- 
ket stocks and molded hydraulic seals 
are typical examples of this application. 

The plasticizer imparts low heat de 
formation to rigid polyvinyl chlorid 
stocks and is reported to be an efficien: 
plasticizer for cellulose nitrate, chlori 
nated rubber as well as certain thermo 
setting phenolic resins. 
also is useful in special resistant aircraft 
caulking and seam sealing compounds 
The superior oil resistance, permanenc« 
and low extractability of Paraplex G-25 
compounds is of special significance ir 
fabric coatings. Hot melt coatings for 
food packaging can be formulated readily 
because of the wide compatibility range 
and excellent heat stability of this plas- 
ticizer. 


Paraplex G-25 


Synthetic 
Lubricant NP 157 

A ‘new synthetic internal combustion 
engine lubricant having unusual advan- 
tages over mineral oil, particularly for 
for cold weather use, has been announced 
b: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration. This lubricant, which is now 
being produced in commercial quantities, 
has properties quite different in many 
respects from oils derived from petroleum. 

War-free and manufactured to any de- 
sired viscosity, the new materials have 
pour-points varying from — 30 to — 88° 
F. and flash points ranging from 300° F. 
up. They have densities approximating 
that of water. Carbon residue values are 
less than 0.01 per cent, regardless of vis- 
cosity, and the lubricant is characterized 
by low change of viscosity with change in 
temperature, having viscosity indices in 
the range of 140 to 160. It contains no 
petroleum oils. 

These new lubricants practically elimi- 
nate sludge and varnish formation in the 
engine, and wear of the moving parts is 
in line with wear experienced with ordi- 
nary mineral oils. Ease of starting in 
cold weather is an outstanding advantage. 

There are indications already that these 
lubricants will be widely used in internal 
combustion engines when they are avail- 
able for other than critical military use. 

Information on the chemical nature of 
these materials is restricted under secrecy 
orders. 
Styron {II NP 158 

A greatly improved polystyrene, desig- 
nated at Styron 411, has been announced 
by The Dow Chemical Company to re- 
place the present Styron K-27 as of Sep- 
tember Ist. The Company further an- 
nounced that there is no increase in the 
price of the improved material. 

Among mechanical advantages claimed 
for Styron 411 are increased weld strength 
and better machinability. 
ations 
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ming available to fight disease on the home 
t. Day after day, larger and still larger ship- 
ts are leaving our Princeton plant to meet 







Enlarged photograph of a culture dish showing 


This brochure tells a story you'll want to read. We shall be 
separate colonies of Penicillin producing mold. 


glad to mail it upon request made on your business stationery. 


Sodium and Calcium Penicillin Heyden, in vials of 
100,000 and 200,000 units, with eighteen months 
expiration date, for human and veterinary pur- 
poses, are available through distributors in the 
United States, selling under their own labels. 
For research and compounding, Penicillin 





Awarded to the personnel of our Princeton, Heyden, in both vials and bulk, is sold directly to 
N. J., plant for excellence in the production 
of Penicillin. This plant is devoted entirely the user by Heyden 


to the manufacture of this product. 


Employees of all other Heyden plants have 
been similarly honored for excellence in 
production. 


hemical Cor 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Chicago Sales Office: 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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trimming, the new material shows reduc- 
tion in tendency to tear back or produce 
a laminar condition when cut at the gate. 
In improving the mold release and elimi- 
nating external lubrication, Dow engineers 
greatly improved surface appearance. The 
reduction of surface marks in 411 en- 
hances appearance and adds _ brilliance 
and gloss. Welds are scarcely perceptible 
in the new material and prove distinctly 
superior to regular polymers. 

Although availability of Styron 411 is 
subject to WPB regulations, Dow, cog- 
nizant of an increased demand, is making 
every effort to provide increased produc- 
tion facilities to meet the present and 
future demands for both military and 
civilian end users, they said. 


Silicene Lubricant NP 159 

Merco Nordstrom Valve Company is 
now the exclusive distributor of a new 
valve lubricant for which unusual prop- 
erties advantageous for a number of se- 
vere services are claimed. 

This lubricant is colorless and one of 
its outstanding properties is that its vis- 
cosity changes only slightly over a very 
wide temperature range. It is recom- 
mended for working temperatures ranging 
from 40° F. to 400°, F. Due to its ex- 
tremely low vapor pressure, it does not 
evaporate appreciably even at elevated 
temperatures. 

Its principal services are for steam, 
hot water, hot air, oxygen, high vacuum, 
also for dilute solutions of mineral acids 
(except nitric and hydrofluoric acid be- 
low 250° F.); hydrochloric acid, natural 
and synthetic rubbers, acetic acid, acetic 
anhydride and ethyl alcohol below 250° F. 

It is available only in soft bulk form 
for application by grease guns. 


Light Absorbent NP 160 
A new ultra-violet light absorbent and 
fluorescent chemical compound known as 
8-methyl umbelliferone is now made com- 
mercially available by Carlisle Chemical 
Works, Reading, Ohio. It:is claimed to 
have outstanding properties as a sun- 
screening base in cosmetics and should 
also find widespread industrial applica- 
tion wherever it is desired to eliminate or 
reduce the adverse effects of sunlight. 


Higher Phthalic 
Vehicle Offered NP 161 


In the April 4, 1945, amendment of 
WPB Order M300, Schedule 59, the War 
Production Board raised the amount of 
phthalic anhydride permitted for use in 
the vehicles of “semi-alkyd” primers and 
finishes. Vehicles employed in the pro- 
duction of such finishes were formerly 
restricted to 15-16% phthalic anhydride 
(based on total vehicle solids), but to 
permit the production of superior finishes, 
this percentage has now been raised to a 
maximum of 20%. 

S&W Aroplaz 1378 Solution (50% 
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Solids in Mineral Spirits) is a modified 
alkyd resin which is now being produced 
by USI for use as the composite, total 
vehicle solids component in specification 
finishes. The resin meets the chemical re- 
quirements of the specifications and when 
properly pigmented the resultant finishes 
possess the physical properties demanded 
by the specifications. It is also well suited 
for use in finishes other than military 
which the WPB considers essential but 
which they limit to a maximum phthalic 
anhydride content of 20%. 


High-Frequency Heat 


Saves Vitamin C NP 162 


By using high frequency electricity for 
blanching vegetables in place of flowing 
steam or boiling water, food chemists at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva 
reduced the loss of vitamin C in treated 
raw cabbage from the 30 to 40 per cent 
occasioned by the usual blanching methods 
to only 3 per cent by electronic blanching. 

For their successful preservation by 
freezing or dehydration, vegetables are 
usually briefly exposed to flowing steam 
or boiling water. This heat treatment 
inactivates enzymes which may cause de- 
terioration of flavor and destruction of 
vitamins during storage. However, these 
heat treatments sometimes damage the 
texture of the vegetables, making them 
soft, and the steam or boiling water also 
leaches out vitamin C and some of the 
B complex vitamins, thus reducing the 
nutritive value of the food. 

By using high frequency electricity 
washed fresh vegetables could be placed 
directly in the container which goes to 
the consumer, passed through a high fre- 
quency field to inactivate the enzymes, 
and then directly into the freezer. This 
would eliminate much handling and pos- 
sible contamination of the vegetables be- 
fore they reach the consumer. The re- 
sults obtained from the electronic heating 
of cabbage have led to more extensive 
tests with other vegetables. While the 
experiments have been on a small labora- 
tory scale, it is possible that rapid ad- 
vances in electronics during the war may 
make possible the large-scale use of elec- 
tronic heating in the commercial process- 
ing of fruits and vegetable in the not far 
distant future. 


Hormone Tablets For 
Oral Administration NP 163 


Conestron tablets, natural conjugated 
estrogens to provide completely effective 
oral therapy for the menopausal patient, 
have just been announced by Wyeth In- 
corporated. 

Oral administration of estrogens has 
already demonstrated its superiority over 
the time-consuming injection therapy. Not 
only has it wide acceptance by the medical 
profession but it bids fair to become the 
preferred therapy. 

This new addition to the Wyeth lire 
of prescription items is packaged in two 





sizes: bottles of 100 and 1,000, each con- 
taining 0.625 mg. estrone sulfate. 


Nylon Improved 
By Borates NP 164 


A patent relating to the production « 
stabilized high molecular weight poly 
amides having filament and fiber-formin; 
properties was granted this week to Cela 
nese Corporation of America. 

According to this invention—United 
States Letters Patent No. 2,378,494—th« 
polyamides themselves or the reaction 
mixture from which they are produced 
(diamines and dibasic acids) are heated 
with boric acid or a salt or ester of boric 
acid, such as zinc borate. The boric acid 
or salt is present in comparatively small 
amounts. 

This process yields polyamides of im- 
proved stability which are eminently suit- 
able for melt spinning to produce fila- 
ments and films. 


NP 165 


Cowles Detergent Company announces 
the latest development of their research 
department, Cowles KW—Clean Bright 
brass cleaner. This product is said to be 
a high-speed, efficient, free-rinsing brass 
cleaner. It can be used in still tank (with 
or without electric current) and in wash- 
ing machine equipment. KW cleans bright 
and does not attack or tarnish the metal, 
and is also adaptable to cleaning die-cast- 
ings. 


Brass Cleaner 


Aluminum AnodizingNP 166 


A modified chromic acid anodizing proc- 
ess for aluminum, employing sulphuric 
acid for partial maintenance of the bath, 
was developed several years ago by San 
Diego U. S. Naval Air Station and has 
been used in production ever since. Be- 
cause of the shortage of chromic acid, this 
process has been made available to in- 
dustry in order to determine its general 
applicability. 

When aluminum is anodized in a chro- 
mic acid solution a certain amount dis- 
solves and neutralizes part of the chromic 
acid. The chromic acid which has thus 
combined with aluminum does not support 
anodizing and is entirely useless. As 
much as 90% of the chromic acid added 
to an anodizing bath is used up in this 
manner. 

The process developed by San Diego 
Naval Air Station replaces this chromic 
acid with sulphuric acid to combine with 
aluminum. The chromic acid lost by 
drag-out and other mechanical means must 
be replaced with chromic acid to maintain 
the chromic acid content. 

The steel tank must no longer serve 
as cathode in the circuit because of the 
activating effect of the cathodic depolariza- 
tion. For this reason one should use bars 
or slabs of carbon as cathodes. 

Since a “neutral” tank is liable to de- 
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ADVANTAGES IN USE—Can be used as a ‘source of anhydrous 
monomeric formaldehyde for reaction with various materials. Pro- 
vides better control of reaction, better yields and quality of product, 
shorter reaction time, smoother reaction than is possible with aque- 
ous formaldehyde or other formaldehyde polymers. 


STABILITY AND DEPOLYMERIZATION — Stable in alkaline or neutral 


solutions. Depolymerized to formaldehyde by small amounts of 


strong acid or acid-forming materials. Depolymerization rate is 
easily controlled. 


SOLUBILITY AND MISCIBILITY— Miscible with many types of or- 
ganic compounds; dissolves a wide range of materials such as phe- 
nols, aromatic hydrocarbons, amides such as urea, and many others. 
Trioxane increases the solubility of the protein zein in water and 
alcohols. Trioxane acts also as a plasticizer and as an anti-gelation 
agent for zein. 

USE IN ORGANIC REACTIONS—Trioxane can be used in reac- 
tions with such compounds as phenols, amides, amines, proteins, 


hydrocarbons, and in general, with compounds with which formal- 
dehvce will react in slightly acidic media. 
















TRIOXANE 


Cyclic trimeric polymer of Formaldehyde 
PROPERTIES 


Colorless, crystalline compound 

Molecular Weight 

Odor. . 

Melting Point 

Boiling Point .. 

Vapor Pressure 
Pints 


es 
Mild, Pleasant 
61°C 

115°C 


283 


Flash Point. . a ae: 45°C 

Density (molten) @ 65°C 

Solubility 
Water.... 


.. Readily Soluble 


i ee 
Chlorinated 
Hydrocarbons .. . 
Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons ... 
Vegetable Oils... ... 
Naphthalene........ 
>. aaeer 


Petroleum Ether . . Slightly Soluble 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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velop both cathodic and anodic areas and 
anodic corrosion may be very severe, the 
tank should be further protected against 
coatings ots 
chromic acid resistant paint. 


corrosion with several 
It also ap- 
pears desirable to keep it in the cathodic 
circuit because in the presence of carbon 
cathodes, cathodic corrosion is liable to 
be less than anodic corrosion through im- 
perfections in the paint coating. 

The addition of sulphuric acid upsets 
the ordinary relationships between pH 
and free chromic acid content and amount 
of current drawn by the aluminum alloys. 
Hence pH determinations are no longer 
of much value without complete chem- 
ical analysis and another system of control 
is needed. 

A new bath is made up as usual to con- 
tain 2%4% chromic acid or 21.5 Ibs. per 
100 gallons. Additions of chromic acid 
are made to maintain the current density 
at not less than 1.5 and preferable not 
over 2.5 amperes per square foot, until 
the total chromic acid content 
10%. Further maintenance of current 
density is obtained by gradual additions 
of sulphuric acid (either concentrated or 
diluted, depending on the size of the ad- 
dition). When the total chromic acid 
content drops below 10% because of drag- 
out and other losses, chromic acid is added 
to restore the 10% 


reaches 


minimum before sul- 
phuric acid is again added. 

The chromic acid content is determined 
by means of the same method of chemical 


analysis as is used for chromium plating 
solutions. 


The experience of San Diego-Naval Air 
Station has shown that the film formed in 
the modified bath has the same properties 
as a film of equal thickness formed in 
the regular chromic acid bath in respect 
to corrosion protection, wear resistance 
and paint adhesion. 

Tests of the corrosiveness of the modi- 
fied solution on aluminum alloys indicate 
that it is of the same general order of 
magnitude as that of the regular chromic 
acid bath. 


Concrete Improver NP 167 

Chemists at Ohio State University have 
learned that concrete will last much longer 
with far less maintenance expense if a 
by-product of the paper industry is added 
to the cement used. An investigation con- 
ducted by Dr. Wesley G. France and 
Fred M. Ernsberger showed that when 
cement is placed in water many of the 
particles clump or flock together. Since 
tests have shown-that the best results are 
got from cement only when each of the 
countless particles is wet all over, this 
tendency of the particles to bunch together 
greatly reduces their combined effective- 
ness or efficiency in concrete. 

The second step of this investigation 
showed that the clumps are broken up 
when a small amount of calcium ligno- 
sulfonate is added, which disperses the 


cement particles. Tests have proved that 


concrete produced with dispersed cemer 
is stronger, less porous and lasts four t 
five times longer than when made wit 
plain cement. 

Dispersed cement providing these new 
standards in concrete already has be 
used in millions of yards of concrete f 
buildings, industrial plants, bridges, dan 
airports, reservoirs, filtration plants and 
highways. 


Anti-Fog Preparation 
For Goggles NP le 
A new anti-fog preparation for keeping 
goggle lenses, face shields, and welding 
plates clear is announced by the Americ: 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 

Fog on lenses, the concern points ou 
is annoying, but, more important, it 
actually dangerous since it obscures vision 
and increases accident frequency. 

The new AO anti-fog material, the 
manufacturer claims, is made from a scien 
tific formula to penetrate the ultfamicro 
scopic pores of glass and deposits a thin 
film which helps prevent fogging, steam- 
ing, and frosting of all types of glass 
surfaces. 


oe 


’ 


In addition, it removes grease 
and dirt from glass, and allows perfect 
visibility. 

The preparation is easily 
simply spreading it on both 
glass, rubbing the surfaces thoroughly, 
and then polishing them with a soft cloth 


applied by 
surfaces of 


or paper. The anti-fog preparation is 








This is not a game jew 
of.skill.... 


IT’S BECCO 
ACETYL 
PEROXIDE 


Perhaps chess was played before Brodie first began his investigations of Acetyl 
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Peroxide in 1863; land certainly prior to a continuation of his studies by Vanino, 
Clover, Richmond, Gambarjan and Kharash. But its use was more risky than play- 
ing chess, for Kharash said of Acetyl Peroxide in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society: ‘‘An outstanding peroxide of great usefulness but must be used 


on the spot (of manufacture) because of its 
sensitivity. 


Chemists of the Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Company, Inc., have developed a process 
for making solutions of acelyl peroxide 
which are perfectly safe to handle. It can, 
at present, be furnished in laboratory size 
samples only. It is a 30 percent solution 
of acetyl peroxide in dimethylphthalate, 
water white, non-explosive and immune to 
shock and impact. 





ACTIVE OXYGEN IS ON 
ACTIVE DUTY 


Other Becco Products: 
Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide, 
100 vol. (27.5% by weight) 

Ammonium Persulfate** 
Potassium Persulfate 
Magnesium Peroxide* 
Calcium Peroxide* 

Zinc Peroxide* 
Pyrophosphate Peroxide* 
Sodium Carbonate Peroxide* 
Urea Peroxide 


Besides its value as a polymerization agent, 
other interesting applications include its 
use as a germicide, a bleaching and oxidiz- 
ing agent, and in vulcanization. It has great 
possibilities in organic synthesis as it is very 
reactive and offers a source of active oxygen 
in a non-aqueous medium. 





*Available in research quantities 
only at present. 
Will be available after the war. 
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Write for laboratory samples to: 


ETHYL CYANOACETATE 


ETHYL MALONATE 


Prices and Furt 
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B.L. LEMKE & COMPANY 


Fine and Rare Chemicals @ Pharmaceuticals ® Organic Specialties 


248-250 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


+ WAlker 5-9870 Cable Addresa 





LEMCRTEX, All Codes 


chonses: 2-6-8 BEACH STHEET, N.Y. C 
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...when this new “magic’ chemical 
colors the sea an inky black! 


Fliers and other service men downed in tropical 
waters, now have a new protection against sharks. 
It is, in fact, a two-edged weapon—a chemical salt 
combined with black dye. 


When dissolved in water, this chemical offends the 
shark’s sense of smell, and, by forming an inky 
black cloud, creates another deterrent as well as 
providing partial concealment. 


This is another typical example of chemical exact- 
ness in the making of wartime supplies. Chemists 
throughout the country have made a vast contribu- 
tion in seeking, and obtaining, quality in the mak- 


ing of war supplies of every kind. 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Co. supplies the chemical 
used in the new shark repellent. This company has 
been trained to produce purity to the decimal for 
Fine and Industrial Chemicals. It has supplied, and 
continues to supply, purity to the decimal to the gov- 
ernment’s predetermined and exacting standards. 


If you have special chemical requirements for war 
production or in anticipation of post-war needs— 
if you require chemical measured purity to prede- 
termined standards, we invite you to discuss your 
problems in confidence with Baker. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey - Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 


C. P. ANALYZED FINE 
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obtainable in a one-ounce jar or a one- 
pound jar. 


Dermatitis 
Preventive NP 169 
Tarbonis is said to be an efficient agent 
in combating occupational dermatitis re- 
sulting from exposure to chemicals, 
greases, solvents, dyes, and many other 
ordinarily irritating substances. 
Tarbonis is a therapeutic agent, not 
merely a protective. It is said to be 
rapidly effective in clearing up a high 
percentage of developed cases of contact 
dermatitis. It is easy to apply, does not 
inhibit perspiration, is pleasant, odorless, 
greaseless, and stainless. It will not mar 


or soil hands, clothing or the work itself. | 


Portable Quinine 
Extraction Plant NP 170 

The War Department has announced a 
process of quinine extraction designed to 
save time and shipping space—a completely 
portable plant to produce quinine at the 
scene of harvest. It was developed prin- 
cipally for use in South America. The 
project was under supervision of Maj. 
Robert Lee Keys, Commanding Officer of 
the Cinchona Research Unit. 

The plant, simple in construction, pro- 
duces a quinine concentrate in the field 
from wet bark. Heretofore, dry bark had 
to be gathered from the jungle—generally 
an almost impossible task insofar as the 
South American areas were concerned— 
and shipped to a permanently located ex- 
traction plant. 

The plant weighs only 1,500 pounds, and 
can 13,000 pounds of bark a 
month, using 1,000 pounds of chemicals. 
The 13,000 pounds of bark produce ap- 
proximately 170 pounds of totaquine, one 
of the antimalarials obtained from cinch- 
ona bark. 

[wo of these plants use the ion ex- 
change principle. engine- 
pumped model, which is designed to pro- 
duce from 500 to 1,000 pounds of bark per 
day, there has been assembled a similar 
hand-pumped, gravity-flow model. This 
plant operates in a manner identical with 
the engine-powered model save that cir- 
culation of the acid fluid through the ion 
exchange system is accomplished by grav- 
ity flow. Agitation of the bark mass is ob- 


process 


3esides_ the 


tained by stirring with a paddle or other | 


hand-operated device. Its capacity is about 
one-half that of the engine-powered plant. 

The third plant does not use the ion ex- 
Instead, the alkaloids 
are precipitated from acid solution by the 


change principle. 


addition of strong alkali. Alkali precipi- 
tation is not well adapted to commercial 
operation since, even under laboratory 
controls, some 25 per cent of the alka- 
loids remain in solution and are lost; since 
none of the chemicals used are recoverable, 
no advantage in transportation require- 
ments is realized. However, the method is 
peculiarly adapted for small scale opera- 
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tion, since it can be carried on with the 
very simplest sort of equipment and a 
minimum of technical knowledge. 
Chemicals can be supplied locally for 
small scale production, since vinegar can 
be used for the acid solution and leachings 
from wood ashes for precipitation. The 
products constitute a usable antimalarial, 
conforming, so far as impurities are con- 
cerned, with USP standards. 
Improved Method for 
Electrolytic He and Oz 
NP 171 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. has developed an im- 





proved method for the electrolytic pro- 
duction of hydrogen and oxygen, which 
consists basically in the addition of va- 
nadium pentoxide to the electrolyte. 

The addition agent is said to be of par- 
ticular value in the electrolysis of a caustic 
alkali electrolyte containing impurities 
tending to raise the operating voltage of 
the cell, in that the pentoxide addition 
comprises a method of reducing operating 
cell voltage. 

The modified process has been em- 
ployed by Consolidated in its own plants 
for some time, but publication of the pat- 
ent was withheld by government order 
s‘nce its issuance in late 1942. 


FOR QUICKER, 
EASIER GRINDING 


USE 
“ROLLER -TYPE”’ 
JAR MILLS 


“There just isn’t anything like 
the ease and convenience of these 


“Roller-type” Jar Mills for grind- 


ing or pulverizing chemicals, pig- 
ments, minerals, etc. Savings in 
time and jar breakage alone quickly 
pay for the cost of the unit. Sturdy, 
rugged construction for long main- 
tenance-free service; positive gear 
drive for smooth, certain grinding 
action. Revolving speed (with 1/2 
gal. jar about 50.R.P.M.). 


Standard sizes accommodate one, 
two, three or four jars of the 1, 114 
or 2 gallon size. Larger sizes on 
special order. 





No cumbersome 
clamping info frames | 
or housings—jast set 
the Jars on the rub- 
ber-covered rollers— __ 
and let them roll. 





“*ROALOX’’ JARS 


Positive locking 
white chemical stone- 
ware wide - mouthed 
mill jar. Five 
standard sizes in 
capacities from 
2% to 54 pints. 
Gasket comes out 
with cover. Rolls 
smoothly. For 
“Roller-type” or 
“standard” jar 
mills. 


Write today for rew 
Bulletin 210-G which de- 
scribes and _ illustrates 
“Roller-type” Jar Mills, 
standard Jar Mills, Ball 
Mills, Adjustable Drum 
Rollers, Revolving Drum 
Tumblers, Chemical Stone- 
ware, Porcelain and Steel- 
Jacketed Mill Jars, 


nO 


U. S. STONEWARE 


AKRON, OHIO 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Rotary Gas 


Compressor 


QC 613 


The Lysholm compressor, now being 
manufactured by the Elliott Co., consists 
of only two moving parts, cooperating 
rotors, which are timed by the ground 
gears shown at the left of the illustration. 
These gears are directly mounted on the 
shaft and journaled in precision auto- 
motive type bearings. All parts are en- 


closed in an accurately machined casing 
carefully jacketed to insure symmetrical 
temperature distribution, producing direct 





alignment of parts even under extreme 
conditions of operation. The compressor 
shown is capable of handling 12,500 cfm. 
at a compression ratio of 2-3 to 1. 

The Lysholm compressor is a genuine 
positive displacement machine which, for 
each turn of the shaft, takes in and com- 
presses a fixed volume of air independent 
of the back pressure imposed and over a 
broad range the operating pressure its 
operation is independent of the quantity 
of air passing through the machine. 

In operation the air enters the bottom 
of the casing at the right and bites of 
the air are trapped by the successive pairs 
of helical lobes. As the rotors turn, the 
male and female intermesh and 
compress the air until the discharge port 
is uncovered and the air is squeezed out 


lobes 


in rapid overlapped bites, producing a 


steady flow of compressed air. The quan- 
tity of air is directly proportional to the 
speed of rotation and is independent of 
the discharge pressure. It has been stated 
that the volumetric efficiency of this com- 
pressor is practically 100% at 2,500 RPM, 
and the adiabatic efficiency can reach 80- 
85% at the proper speed and pressure 
ratio. 


Gas Analyzer QC 614 

The Hays Corporation announces .the 
development of a special analyzer for test- 
ing the purity of oxygen, carbon dioxide, 
and nitrogen’ in the range from 90% to 
100%. 

It is of particular interest to the manu- 
facturers of commercial oxygen and car- 
bon dioxide but has many practical uses 
in industrial processes. The new analyzer 
known as the Hays Series “E” came into 
being as the result of the demand for test- 
ing the high purity of oxygen for use in 
flying. It is quite similar to the standard 
Orsat but differs in technique of operation. 

It is offered in two styles—a_ wall 
mounted model for permanent installation 





and a portable model supplied in a metal 
case with leather carrying handle. It may 
be obtained with a single unit or with two 


units. A junior model (Series EJ) is 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (9-5) 


Please send me more detailed information on the following new equipment. 


OC 613 OC 617 
OC 614 OC 618 
OC 615 OC 619 
OC 616 OC 620 
Name 
CORON. 5. 5's sche eae ae eae 
ES nha) erro eased 


City & State 
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OC 621 OC 625 
QC 622 OC 626 
OC 623 OC 627 
OC 624 OC 628 
OC 629 
OC 630 

CPOBUIGY «ohne oes 





also obtainable with a burette capacity ot 
30cc. The smaller model measures 6%” 
x 954” x 334” and weighs, fully charged, 
less than six pounds. 

All models feature a new four-way 
valve designed by Hays engineers to con- 
serve space and facilitate operation. 
Balancing Ways QC 615 

The Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. an- 
nounces a new line of super sensitive bal- 
ancing ways. Through the use of “scale 
type” bearings in the small 10” size sensi- 
t:vity to .007 ounce inches is made pos- 
sible. Special sensitive bearings used in 
the 20” and 42” size permit accuracy in 
balancing to .009 ounce inches. 

The work is carried on free turning 
discs, mounted on precision bearings. The 
discs are ground on outside diameters, 
mounted on ground spindles and balanced. 
Standards supporting the revolving discs 





are movable on shafts to take different 
lengths. 

Ideal balancing ways simplify static 
balancing, straightening and truing of 
parts such as fans, pulleys and fly wheels. 
Four sizes are available, 10”, 20”, 42” 
and 60” swing, with a 400, 1,000, 1,000 
and 5,000 lb. capacity respectively. 


High Pressure QC 616 
Variable Stroke Pump 


The requirements for a sturdy, con- 
tinuous-duty, high-pressure, adjustable 
stroke pump for such uses as pilot plant 
operations and experimental pressure 





work are met by the “Precision”’-U.O.P. 
duplex high pressure variable stroke 
pump developed in collaboration with 
the Universal Oil Products Co. The 
individual cylinders permit two dif- 
ferent types of liquids to be pumped 
simultaneously, or if an increased volume 
is desired that is beyond the capacity 
of a single cylinder, both cylinders can 
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Popular Gasket Beats Sheet 
Packing for Many Uses 


Good news for the thousands of users who have 
always preferred this type of gasket. 


The Metallized Goetze No. 2 Corrugated Metal- 
Asbestos Gasket is NOW AVAILABLE AGAIN. 
This Gasket has a bright metallic coating which 
increases resistance to heat, pressure, moisture and 
corrosion — providing much longer life. The me- 
tallic coating also prevents the gasket from stick- 
ing to flanges. Because it may be reused, this gasket 
actually costs no more than sheet packing in the 
long run, and saves many headaches in handling. 


a 


Made of deeply corrugated metal with twisted and 
treated asbestos cord cemented into the corruga- 
tions on both faces, this gasket offers extreme 
resilience to compensate for uneven: alignment or 
rough flange surfaces. 

Ask to have your name added to the list of engi- 
neers receiving ‘““The Gasket” —a series of tech- 
nical bulletins containing original gasket data 
emanating from the Goetze Research Laboratory. 
Write on your company letterhead giving your 
position. 


GOETZE GASKET & PACKING CO., INC. 
36 ALLEN AVENUE, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Cleveland Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 


Boston 
Cincinnati 
Houston 


GASKETS @ 


“America’s Oldest and Largest Industrial Gasket Manufacturer” 


September, 1945 








be piped in parallel. Because of the 
compact design, these pumps are par- 
ticularly adaptable to most applications 
where space is at a premium. They are 
designed for continuous operation and 
will maintain a given flow rate con- 
tinuously, delivering full rated output at 
maximum rated pressure. Volumetric 
efficiency throughout the full range is 
over 90%. 


Electric QC 617 


Marker 


The New Ideal electric marker is 6” 
long, weighs 10 oz., and can deliver 30% 
more power than previous models—yet 
an adjusting nut makes it possible to 
vary the impact so that it can be used to 
mark glass. The new marker operates 
like a small electric hammer from any 
AC outlet, making 7,200 cutting strokes 
per minute, and marking the surface 
with lines that cannot be wiped away or 
worn off with ordinary usage. It is 


— 





available with either a diamond or hard- 
ened alloy point and can be used to mark 
such varied materials as steel, wood, 
ceramics, and plastics. 
Bearing QC 618 

A new low priced bronze bushed 
bearing for small shafts 
adapted for fan and blower service, 
known as the Type “F” Bronzoil bear- 
ing, has been announced by the Dodge 
Manufacturing Corp. 

This bearing is fully self-aligning. The 
inner housing is spherical to conform 
to a spherical socket in the formed steel 
outer housing which permits free self- 
alignment and avoids cramping the shaft. 

For lubrication a liberal oil reservoir 
with a close fitting wick surrounds the 
bronze capillary bushing which carries 
about one-third of its volume of lubri- 
cant, and supplies the required amount 
of oil as needed. 

The formed steel base is sprung 
slightly when hold-down bolts are tight- 
ened insuring proper pressure between 
inner and outer housing. This permits 
free self-alignment while maintaining the 
inner housing in its correct position. The 
feet of the base are flat and will not 


especially 
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collapse under the heaviest pull exerted 
by the hold-down bolts. 





Sound isolation can be provided by 
use of neoprene oil resistant grommets. 


Running Time QC 619 


Recorder 

A new instrument for recording ma- 
chine running-time has been developed 
by The Bristol Co. for checking machine 
performance. The instrument records the 
operating or “on” time of production ma- 
chinery and other similar equipment. The 
chart record gives the total “on” time 
in hours, minutes, and seconds for a 
given period. “Off” periods are also 
shown on the chart as well as the time 
at which they occurred. 

The running-time readings are magni- 
fied in such a way that the total oper- 
ating time of a machine can be easily and 
accurately determined. 
Trigger for QC 620 
Fire Extinguishers 

The trigger control used on the smaller 
sizes of Kidde carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guishers has now been extended to the 
larger portable models. Operated en- 
tirely with one hand, the extinguisher is 
controlled by an upward pull of the in- 
dex finger, the largest extinguisher re- 
quiring approximately the same trigger 
force as the smallest. It can be latched 
open by a slight forward motion. 

This new control represents the perfec- 
tion of a valve which was developed to 





provide an on-and-off control of discharge 
with a minimum of effort; to permit a 
high rate of flow of the carbon dioxide, 
avoiding directional changes in its passage 
insofar as possible; to allow easy locking- 
open with one hand; and to incorporate 


these features in a small, compact part, 
relatively light in weight and simple in 
design. 

The one-piece handle closure protects 
the valve itself, is light in weight and fits 
the hand comfortably. Other improved 
features of the extinguisher as a whole are 
the permanent bushing and removable 
siphon tube, which allow inspection, peri- 
odic hydrostatic testing and, when neces- 
sary, replacement of any part, without 
devalving. 

The locking pin fits into a blind hole 
so that there is no possibility of its get- 
ting bent and jamming, and the seal wire 
is placed where it is least likely to be 
broken, and most easily observed. 

The extinguisher is carried and operated 
with one hand, leaving the other free at 
all times to manipulate the discharge 
nozzle. 


Safety Pump QC 621 


A new plastic hand operated suction 
pump has been announced by The Alden 
Speare’s Sons Co. 

It is designed primarily for handling 
acid and can be attached to carboys with 





a capacity of 5 to 13 gallons. It will 
stand constant immersion in practically 
all grades and kinds of commercial acids 
and is quickly and easily installed, elimi- 
nating the hazard of juggling heavy 
carboys. 

As the plastic is unaffected by alcohols, 
oils or water, it can also be used for the 
transfer of other liquids where a metal 
pump would cause undesirable contami- 
nation. 


“Karbate” Couplings QC 622 

The National Carbon Company has now 
perfected four new Karbate pipe connec- 
tions for use in the chemical and process 
industries. 

Type FC is a flexible coupling particu- 
larly suited to field installations or any 
pipe run connecting one phase of the 
process with another, as it eliminates the 
use of cements in joining lengths of pipe. 
The FC coupling permits sufficient pipe 
movement to meet all conditions en- 
countered in the average plant. 

Type V flanged connections offer all 
the advantages of the Van Stone type 
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' 10-, 15-, and 20-pound extinguishers with this new valve wil 
be ready for delivery October 1st. Place your order now. 


cise The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seol ore trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Ine. &- 
C 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. - 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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of flanges. Thickness and sturdiness of 
the small diameter collars provide a con- 
struction which may be used with com- 
panion flanges of almost any design or 
material. Separate cast iron split flanges 
permit easy pipe alignment and installa- 
tion. 

Type V nozzles and Type SC slotted 
couplers now available are usually factory- 
installed, and are particularly recom- 
mended for use on tanks, towers, heat 
exchangers and similar equipment. 
Emergency Alarm — QC 623 

A new safety emergency alarm feature 
that protects process equipment and ma- 
terials has been added by the Brown In- 
strument Co. to its line of electronic air- 
operated controllers. 

The new feature, known as the Brown 
Electronic Contact Controller, provides 
safety alarm principles that operate auto- 
matically as well as adding an on-off con- 
trol to the air control for the actuation of 
such control devices as motorized valves 
and solenoid valves. 

As shown in the accompanying picture 
of the contact controller, contacts (A) 
and (B) are made or broken by the action 


ot cam (C) and roller (D), and the spring 
loaded lever to which it is attached. The 
control point is set by loosening the 
knurled knob (E) and rotating cam (C), 
so that its notch corresponds to the posi- 
tion of the temperature pen that has been 


previously moved to the desired point. 
The pen position ‘sounds the emergency 
alarm. A red pointer on the scale, not 
shown in the picture, indicates the tem- 
perature setting of the contact controller. 


Permanent QC 624 


Spout Magnet 


A new Alnico spout magnet for separat- 
ing tramp iron from wet or dry material 
from chutes has been announced by the 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. The 
magnet is available in both single and 
double gap design. Iron particles catch 
below a step in the magnet face where 
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they will not be knocked off by the flow 
of material down the chute and when the 
flow is stopped, the magnet opens on 
hinges for removal of iron. 

The non-electric feature of the magnet 





eliminates the need for wiring and the 
possibility of fire or explosion and is ap- 
proved by the Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau. Non-magnetic metal spout 
extensions are available where the mag- 
net is to be used on metal chutes. These 
magnets are made in both Class A and B 
sizes and for spout widths of six inches 
or over. 


Potentiometer QC 625 


Controller 

A new series of electric-type potentio- 
ineter controllers has been announced 
by the Bristol Co. Five basic control 
unit types are available. Three are elec- 
tric contact types to be known as the 
Microact controllers and the other two 
are electric proportioning and current 
input types. The control units are 
mounted on the internal panel of the 
Bristol Pyromaster potentiometer re- 
corder and any type may be readily 
converted to any other type by following 
simple wiring and mounting instructions. 

The three Microact units are ‘provided 
with one, two, and three precision-type 
toggle switches respectively and six differ- 
ent terminal board connection arrange- 





ments to meet a wide assortment of 
control circuit requirements. 
Proportioning controllers may be used 
with any type of electric proportioning 
valve and may be obtained with resetting 





contacts. The proportional current in- 
put controller is primarily designed to 
provide close temperature control of elcc- 
tric furnaces and ‘ovens. 


Drum Handling QC 626 


The new Falstrom “Barrel-lift” can 
raise a loaded drum off the floor, trans- 
port the drum, tilt it to dispense the con- 
tents, and it may be rotated when thorough 
mixing prior to pouring is desired. Drums 
placed in the Falstrom “Barrel-lift” are 
maintained in a balanced position and 
little effort is required for any of these 
operations. 

The pick-up is simple with a safety- 
locked chain arrangement encircling the 
drum. Self locking safety stops provide 
finger tip safety control. The mechanical 
linkage of the lifter is adjustable to give 
several degrees of leverage permitting the 
handling of drums up to 1000 Ibs. gross 





weight. Saddle tilt locks hold open head 
drums in a vertical position during trans- 
port which effectively prevents tipping 
and spilling of contents. Drums may also 
be locked in tilted position. Use of .this 
“Barrel-lift” enables drums to be handled 
by one operator. The unit is heavy duty, 
all-steel welded construction. Shipping 
weight is 113 Ibs. This “Barrel-lift’” is 
a product of the Falstrom Co. 


Pumps OC 627 

An improved and augmented line of 
Type “SHB” horizontal centrifugal 
pumps is now being marketed by Yeo- 
mans Brothers Co. for general service. 
They are designed as circulating pumps, 
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Four Railroads—plus 
a Municipal Belt Line 


e Four transcontinental rail- 
roads meet tidewater in Ta- 
coma — Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Union Pacific 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific. The Ta- 
coma Municipal Belt Line — 
operating between all rail- 
roads, marine terminals and 
the principal industrial dis- 
trict—provides free switching 
service on line-haul traffic. 
The city is served by 53 motor 
freight lines operating to all 
parts of the country. 


Locate Here—on an 
Excellent Harbor 


© Commodities may be water- 
shipped from Tacoma to East 
Coast ports cheaper than 
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shipping: by rail from many 
mid-western points. On Ta- 
coma’s fine sheltered harbor 
are modern public and private 
terminals providing both open 
pier and transit shed installa- 
tions. In normal times, some 
40 steamship lines, plying to 
all parts of fhe world, make 
Tacoma a regular port of call. 
Large industrial sites, near 
deep water, are for sale at low 
prices by the Port of Tacoma 
Industrial district. 


Check Tacoma’s Many 
Other Advantages, Too 


* Lowest power rates—pure 
water—nearby raw materials 
—favorable taxes—ideal cli- 
mate for year-round produc- 
tion. These are just a few of 
the features Tacoma offers. 
Because this modern indus- 





to Provide 
Exceptional Shipping Facilities 
tor Your Plant in TACOMA 


trial city is already center of 
the electro chemical and met- 
allurgical industry on the Pa- 
cific Coast, a ready supply of 
basic processed materials is 
available here—a “pool” of 
skilled workers as well! Check 
these advantages. And re- 
member there may be others 
of importance to your particu- 
lar operation. For further in- 
formation on any point, write 
or wire: The Tacoma Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Tacoma 1, 
Washington. 


Lecate Your Plant in 





ae 


[toma 


Home of the Nation's 
Lowest Power Rates! 
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In Vacuum Gauges... its the new. 
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instantaneous response . .The Alphatron utilizes the ionization effect of 
alpha particles. This new principle enables in- 
stantaneous response to pressure change and 
thus avoids lag in readings. 

undamaged by atmospheric 


pressure . .« e« « « »The flow of alpha particles is produced from 
a sealed radium source. There is no filament to 
burn out, and the gauge is unaffected by ex- 
posure to atmospheric pressure. 

simple calibration for dif- 


ferent gases . . . «. «The graph above shows that the Alphatron 
has linear reactions to pressure throughout its 


entire range. Calibrated for dry air the stand- 


} 
> | 
on ney | | 


1 micron to 10 millimeters .A single gauge giving continuous linear indi- 
cation of pressure in three ranges: 1-100 
microns; 1-1000 microns and 1-10 millimeters. 


ard Alphatron may be used directly for other | 


gases by means of calibration factors. Excel- 
lent for use with systems containing water 
vapor and for leak detecting. 


cu 


eControl box: size 1254” x 914” x 93%", 
weight 20 lbs., finish grey and black crackle 
with red trim; gauge (including first state 
amplifier); size, 12” x 3” O. D., weight 5 lbs., 


specifications . . « »« 


finish natural; cables: 10 feet special 10 con- | 


ductor; power 110 volts, 60 cycle, A. C., 1 
ampere; calibration as shipped: dry air; ship- 
ping weight; approximately 27 lbs, 





For full particulars send for 
bulletin G-3, 






NATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS, 8.8.A. 
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water boosters and will handle high tem- 
perature liquids, foodstuffs and many acids 
and alkalis. 

The previous range up to 125 gallons 
per minute has been increased to a 1000 
g.p.m. maximum. Heads have been raised 
from 40 to 250 ft. This increase has been 
accomplished by the addition of nine new 
pumps to the line for a total of 13 units. 
The available speeds range from 1450 to 
3500 r.p.m. 

New pumps in this expanded “SHB” 
line have suction and discharge connec- 





tions up to six inches. They are equipped 
with a renewable self-lubricating sleeve 
bearing in addition to a heavy-duty ball 
‘thrust bearing and can be furnished for 
operation by electric motor or by pulley 
and sheave. 

Bronze impellers or all-bronze water 
end construction are available for uses 
where the alloy is needed. 


Rotameter Rotor QC 628 

The new patented Schutte & Koerting 
Line-o-Light rotor especially well 
suited for sharp, clear Rotameter read- 
ings of opaque liquids. It has the same 
basic design as a standard SK rotor with 
a disc of light-transmitting material sand- 
wiched in the rotor head which substan- 
tially reduces the distance that the light 
must travel through the opaque liquid 


is 





from its source behind the tube. The rate- 
of-flow is thus delineated sharply in the 
resultant band of light on the tube ref- 
erence scale and operators can make 
easy, accurate readings. 

This Line-o-Light rotor can be used 
for practically any application and in 
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For manufacturers who plan to beat postwar 





competition, the economy of operation and uni- 
formity of end product resulting from “stream- 
lined” production methods cannot be overlooked. The trend is 


Continuous 
AUTOMATIC already underway and many plants today are converting from 


DILUTION 


batch tank measurements, relieving the operator from an excessive 
WILL WORK 


burden of responsibility. By using a tried and proven %Propor- 
tioneers% system, you eliminate guesswork, speed production, 
safeguard your investment in raw materials, maintain accurate 
control over end product. 


Ask for Bulletin 1700 


\\% PROPORTIONEERS. INC. % 


WRITE TO %, PROPORTIONEERS, INC.%,, 10 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


| 
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Partner to Penicillin- 





Barnstead Still Provides Pure Pyrogen-free 


Water for Commercial Solvent’s Plant 
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In the production and use of Penicillin it is essential to employ a 
distilled water that is not only chemically and bacteriologically 
pure, but one that is free from dangerous fever-producing Pyrogens 
as well, This is exactly what a Barnstead Type “Q” Still delivers 
Bee automatically, economically, and with a minimum of atten- 
tion and maintenance. That is why Commercial Solvents Corp., as 
well as other leading penicillin manufacturers — specify Barnstead 
Type “Q” Stills for their plants. 

Wherever fresh distilled water is needed, in industry, labora- 
tories, schools, hospitals, or food processing, you will find a 
Barnstead Still in operation. During more than 66 years of devel- 
opment and research Barnstead has designed over 100 models, to 
provide for all situations. Capacities from 44 to 1000 gallons per 
Peer operation by steam, , 
gas, electricity, gasoline, and kero- 
ee Standard, Extra Duty, ~~. 
and Type “Q” models. Send for AlwIK OF; | 
Catalog “D” for further informa- e 
tion and details. STILL & STERILIZER CO. Inc 


49 Lanesville Terrace, Forest Hills, Boston 31, Mass 





any type tapered glass tube rotameter. 
Two types of discs can be furnished: 
Lucite for general applications and Pyrex 
glass for extremely hot or highly cor- 
rosive fluids. 


Safety Glove QC 629 

A new safety glove made from high 
grade chrome-tanned cowhide is an- 
nounced by the American Optical Com- 
pany. Designed for welding, the new 
glove can also be worn for hand protec- 
tion in other heavy-duty operations. 

The principal feature of the new glove 





is its one-piece back construction. Be- 
cause of this construction there are no 


| seams on the back of the glove to catch 
| sparks or molten metal. 


Safety Gate for QC 630 


| Spout Magnet 





The safety gate of a new electro-mag- 
net for chutes of the Dings Magnetic 
Separator Co. is designed to do double 
duty in the protection of machinery and 
material from tramp iron. 

Particles of iron are attracted to a step 
in the face of the double gap high intensity 
magnet so as not to be knocked off by the 
flow of material. When material and 
current are shut off, the safety gate rises 





automatically to discharge any accumula- 
tion of iron. 

If the current is interrupted while the 
material is still flowing, the entire burden 
is automatically discharged through the 
safety gate until the flow can be shut off 
and current restored. Freedom from dam- 
aged machinery, explosions, fires and 
contaminated material is claimed. 
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IS powder cures any disease!” 


‘ec Patma’s PowpER”— magnesium carbonate — 
was sold as a secret panacea all over Europe during 


the eighteenth century. 

Because the sale of this powder proved so lucrative, 
chemists everywhere tried to duplicate it. They not only 
succeeded in discovering its composition, but their experi- 
ments helped clear up much of the mystery regarding the 
true nature of magnesium. 

Prior to this research, magnesium had been confused 
with other metals. The alchemists mentioned “magnesia” 
but the name seems to have been a very elastic one with 
them. In Pomet’s “History of Drugs,” published in 1712, 
“magnesia” meant manganese. It was not until the studies 


of Davy and Bussy in the nineteenth century that mag- 
nesium was clearly defined as a separate element. 

Magnesium burns brilliantly when heated in air or 
oxygen, or even in carbon dioxide, emitting a brilliant 
white light. This light is rich in ultra-violet rays and conse- 
quently is highly useful in photography. 

For more than three-quarters of a century, MAL- 
LINCKRODT has specialized in the development and pro- 
duction of magnesium compounds to be used in medicine 
and industry. For magnesium products of dependable 
uniformity and purity, specify MALLINCKRODT Magne- 
sium Acetate, Bromide, Chloride, Carbonate, Hydrox- 
ide, Phosphate, Stearate, Sulfate, Trisilicate, ete. 
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PACKAGING & SHIPPING 


by T. PAT CALLAHAN 


Glued Unit Loading 


The gluing of pallet loads of corru- 
gated or solid fiber shipping containers, 
developed recently by 

the Army Quarter- 

master Corps and 

Materials Handling 

Section, Bureau of 

= Supplies and Ac- 

counts of the Navy 
Department in col- 
laboration with Na- 
tional Adhesives, has 
now been adapted to 
wooden 
As the result, the 
savings in man 
hours, scarce steel 
strapping and_= in 


boxes. 


T. Pat Callahan 


Official U. S. Navy Photos (BuS and A 
Suggested method of placing chipboard strips on pallets 


Unit load undergoing drop tests 


some instances, in containers themselves, 
can now be realized by those shipping in 
wood, While the gluing proéedure differs 
somewhat, National’s Pallet Adhesive 
No. 4 is satisfactory for both type’ of 
containers and appropriate specifications 
will be published shortly. « 

The method found most satisfactory 
for unit loading wooden boxes requires 
that strips of ordinary 60 point chipboard 
4 inches in width be glued both sides and 
placed in this pattern— 


-both on the pallet base and between 


each succeeding layer of boxes compris- 





NSOTC) 





ing the load. Thus, the glued stock skirts 
the perimeter of the pallet and each layer 
of boxes thereon and forms an X within 
the border design. * ‘ 

The chipboard acts as a cushion... 
absorbing much of the shock to which 
such loads (unstrapped) are subjected in 
domestic handling and shipping. Fur- 
ther, it ensures contact between the layers 
of boxes despite any unevenness of the 
mating surfaces. Severe angle drop tests 
of unit loads each weighing over a ton 
were conducted by the Naval Supply 
Opétational Training Center at the Naval 
Supply Depot, Bayonne, New Jersey. 
These tests prove the ability of the load to 
withstand destructive forces and stresses 
of car loading and cross country hauling, 
and to safeguard amply against the side- 
slipping of individual units comprising 
the glued load. In fact, all ultimate fail- 
ures, in tests carried to non-commercial 
extremes, were of the chipboard strips 
which parted in about the middle—leaving 
close to 30 points of board firmly adhered 
to each wooden surface. 


The advantages of glued unit loading 


Suggested placement between courses of wooden boxes 


Unit load following three drop tests and a tip-over test 
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Hou can 


16 POUNDS 
of MULTIWALLS 


in average 100-lb.-capacity Multiwall Paper Bag is 
only 8/10 of a pound in weight. Only 16 lbs. of Multi- 
wall bags, therefore, are required to carry and protect 
a full ton of material. 


These figures hold an jmportant story of Multiwall 
packaging efficiency and economy. They also indicate 
the strength and toughness of the paper of these bags. 
This paper is made according to exacting specifications 
and must pass exhaustive tests concerning strength, 
flexibility, and moisture resistance. 


Multiwall design is another reason for Multiwall 
stamina and efficiency. Bags are constructed of several 
plies made in tube form so that each bears its share 
of the burden. 


ADDITIONAL MULTIWALL ECONOMIES 


Multiwall Paper Bags are tight and sift-proof. They help 
keep storerooms tidy. And, because materials do not 





IN CANADA: 


St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia 





Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 








New Orleans, La. 
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Dallas, Texas 


Franklin, Va. 


readily cling to their smooth interior walls, they empty 
quickly and cleanly . . . cut retention losses to a 


minimum. 


St. Regis bag filling machines and methods offer still 
another worthwhile economy. Results have shown that 
these machines definitely speed filling operations, re- 
duce labor and equipment costs, and release man- 
power for other jobs. 


To find out how Multiwall Bags and bag-filling sys- 
tems can be advantageously applied to your business, 
write or call your nearest St. Regis office TODAY. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 








Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 


No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif, 


Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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TECHNICAL 
ODORANTS 
E 


or 

















BATH PRODUCTS @ CLEANING FLUIDS and NAPHTHAS 
DISINFECTANTS @ DRAWING COMPOUNDS for METAL 
WORK @ EMBALMING FLUIDS @ FLY SPRAYS @ FUEL 
and LUBRICATING OILS @ GLUES and PASTE @ HOSPITAL 
DEODORANTS @ HOUSEHOLD SPRAYS @ INSECTICIDES 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES @ LABORATORY SUPPLIES @ LATEX 
LEATHER @ LINOLEUM @ METAL CLEANING COM- 
POUNDS @ NEOPRENE @ OILS and GREASES @ PAINTS 
and LACQUERS @ PARA BLOCKS @ PENETRATING and 
CUTTING OILS @ PHOTO ENGRAVING SUPPLIES @ PLAS- 
TICS @ PRESS ROOM SPECIALTIES @ PRINTING INKS 
RUBBER @ SANITARY SUPPLIES @ SOAPS @ STARCH 
STOCK or CATTLE SPRAYS @ SULPHONATED OIL PROD- 


UCTS @ TEXTILE CHEMICALS @ WAXES @ and OTHERS 





FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. | ~ 














PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK II, N.Y. FOR 
BRANCH STOCKS DETAILS 

BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST, LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 

®atcronres at currren, *. 4. anwo Sereacawns ivae® ,eanmce 
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vary somewhat depending upon individual 
circumstances. 


Materials Handling 
Guide Offered 


A new “Materials Handling Analysis 
Guide” has just been published by Tow- 
motor Corporation, manufacturer of 
power lift trucks and industrial tractors. 
It is being offered free to anyone inter- 
ested in locating and analyzing handling 





problems in factories, terminals and ware- 
houses. It is believed to be the first book- 
let any manufacturer has published on 
this important but little understood 
subject. 


Pressure Carboy 1D 

A new specification was adopted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
namely, I. C. C. Spec. 1D, boxed glass 
carboys. * This specification, ICC 1D, 
developed by the Glass and Wood Pack- 
ages Committee of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, marks the first 
time that any glass carboy has been per- 
mitted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the shipment of regulatory 
acids in a bottle which is constructed to 
withstand accumulated pressures. 

We are quoting specification 1D in 
full, as it will be noted that there are a 
great many exceptions to the standard 
ICC 1A specification, and that this is an 
entirely distinct departure from the cur- 
rent practice in shipping certain acids. 


“Specification 1D 


Boxed Glass Carboys 
General 


Containers must comply with Specification 1A 
except as follows (paragraph references are to 
Specification 1A): 

3. Closure: 

(a) Threaded screw cap which shall be con- 
structed of a suitable plastic or other material 
resistant to lading. 

(b) Gasket or lining for cap must be used 
and shall be resistant to lading and 

(1) Must be liquid tight or 

(2) Must be liquid tight up to venting pres- 
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"He says he likes them seamless” 


W in no mood for arguments 
with the hosiery trade. All we 


know is that the Crowntainer, a 
seamless can, made a hit the moment 


we put it on the market. 


The Crowntainer is actually a steel 
bottle. It is far stronger than ordi- 
nary cans. And because of its shape 
and type of construction, its uses 


are innumerable. 


The Crowntainer is further proof of 


“cangenuity’—Crown’s aility to 
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combine ingenuity with can-making 
skill and experience. This ability is 
a source of profit for you. Nor is it 
limited to the production of new 
kinds of containers; it has many 
applications of benefit to can users. 
If you wish a sample, just tell us 


your problem. 


Crow CM 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY - NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA © Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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sure when such venting is prescribed for the 
material which is to be shipped. 

(c) At least one complete continuous thread 
must be engaged with gasket in place. 


Manufacture 


4. Capacity and marking of carboy: 

(a) 6.5 U. S. gallons nominal capacity, 7.0 
'". S. gallons overflow, tolerance plus or minus 
10 fluid ounces. 

(b) Marking:—Each carboy bottle must be 
permanently marked in bottom as follows 

Maker’s mark (to be registered with Saicibat 

of Explosives) 

Year of Manufacture 

ICC-1D 

5. Glass carboy bottle:—Must be machine 
blown, thoroughly and properly annealed, with 
screw thread finish having at least one con- 
tinuous thread to accommodate closure; top of 
lip smooth and even; must contain 14 pounds 
ot glass, tolerance minus 8 ounces plus 16 
ounces. Minimum thickness to be .075 inch. 
Defective carboys not authorized. 

6. Does not apply. 

7. (a) Outside Containers: — Wooden boxes 
completely enclosing body and neck of carboy, 
with 4 vertical corner posts, two cleats for shoes 
and two carrying cleats. An opening not ex- 
ceeding 3 inches in width may be provided di- 
rectly above the neck of bottle, if the top of 
the box is made up of not more than two pieces 
of lumber of 29/32 inch thickness. Bottom 
board of the two jhe & of the box must be con- 
structed of lumber at least one inck thick, must 
be flush with the carrying cleats and be at least 





Carboy 


Minimum dimensions 
ne aa 





2% inches in width. Cleats or other fasteners 
used to secure cover must not extend beyond 
carrying cleats. 

(c) Assemble sides and ends with grain of 
wood horizontal and nail as specified. Nail bot- 
tom to sides and ends; fasten top by any effi- 
cient means. Cleats for shoes to be along edges 
ot bottom parallel to carrying cleats and at right 
angle to the direction of bottom board or boards. 


(d) Parts and dimensions as follows: (below) 
(e) Does not apply. 
(f) Does not apply. 


Marking of Outside Container 


8. (a) ICC-1D. This mark shall be under- 
stood to certify that the complete package com- 
plies with all specification requirements. 

9. (g) Bottles shall be capable of withstand- 
ing a sustained internal pressure of 20 p.s.i. 
gauge for a 15-day period. Bottle manufacturer 
shall demonstrate to Bureau of Explosives that 
bottles of a proposed design will meet this test 
prior to start of production. 


Tests 


(h) One bottle selected at random from each 
200 produced on each mold shall be subjected 
to an instantaneous hydrostatic pressure test 
to bursting. Pressure at which bottle bursts 
must be not less than 40 p.s.i., 12 additional 
samples must be selected from the same lot of 
200 bottles and tested in the same manner. All 
12 samples must pass required test otherwise 
entire lot shall be rejected. 

10. Does not apply.” 


N ails—sides* and bottom 


a — cae —_ A sna — —— mt 
Capacity, ~~ Thickness Vertical Carrying ie ee 
nominal sides, top, corner cleats and Spacing’ 
not over bottom and ends posts shoes Size average 
Gallons Inch Sq. Inches Inches Penny Inches 

6.5 1/1 2.02 4 x 2%43 6 2 

Except as prescribed or permitted under par. 7(a). 
Note: Cross sectional area. ‘ 

‘Other dimensions with equal cross section acceptable. In lieu of separate carrying cleats, 


side board, at point where cleats should be located, may be constructed of lumber not less than 


one inch thick so that overhang will be at least % i 
*Screws of equal efficiency authorized. 
5 Spacing 6 inches acceptable along edge grain of 


Bag Dumper 


The Ritchie Bag Dumper for lifting and 
emptying heavy bags has been announced 
by ASCO 


Operating on a % horsepower electric 


Manufacturing Company. 





nch, 


bottoms. 


motor, the machine will quickly lift and 
empty bags of grain, nuts, sugar, beans, 
cement, ore, powdered glue, dry chemicals, 
or anything in bags up to 350 pounds. 

An automatic shut-off switch stops the 
motor at top and 
bottom positions of 
the lift. As an 
added safety fea- 
ture, a special 
clutch arrangement 
disengages the mo- 
tor if downward 
return of chute is 
obstructed. The up- 
ward lift takes ten 
seconds, with eight 
seconds to lower. 

An adjustable 
height chute at the 
front fits narrow 
openings and fun- 
nels the bags’ con- 
tents into a vat or 
without 
spilling. Two spikes 
catch and hold the 
bag while dumping. 
The chute will han- 
dle a bag 24 inches 
wide. 

The Ritchie Bag 
Dumper is manu- 
factured and sold 
by ASCO Manu- 
facturing Company, 
601 South Ander- 
son Street, Los An- 


machine 


Bag Dumper in Operation geles 23, California. 





Victory 
Came 
in a 
Test 
Tube... 


That’s more than a figure 
of speech. The chemical 
industry made many im- 
portant contributions to 
our great military victories 
in Europe and in the 
Pacific, but-one of the 
most important was the 
chemical industry’s part in 
the development of 
synthetic rubber. 


That story has been told 
to the American public 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in 
the advertisement 
reproduced here which 
appeared in a recent issue 
of Time. 


In order to make this 
message available to an 
even greater audience, 
Bemis has prepared a 
poster-size enlargement 
(17 x 22 inches) in two 
colors with all advertising 
deleted. This poster is 
available to you without 
charge. Write to Bemis for 
as many copies as you can 
use to advantage. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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* Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 





We can’t blame Adolph for calling us crazy. It was April 8, 1942... and the headline on 
Adolph’s morning paper read "U. S. SENATE SEES 700,000-TON SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PRODUCTION BY ’44.” You see, even after years of manufacturing, his own synthetic industry 
had never produced more than 110,000 tons per year... and it had taken years to equip the armies 
that were rolling through Europe and North Africa. "700,000 tons! V erruckt, those Americans!” 


uT that was 1942... before Adolph 

found out about free enterprise... 

or Yankee ingenuity...or good old- 
fashioned American teamwork, 


Our Senators knew what they were 
talking about, however, they’d seen the 
chemical plants springing up all over the 
country. They knew that the chemical, oil 
and rubber industries were pulling to- 
gether...exchanging ideas and formulas. 


And they knew what most of us didn’t 
. .. that for many years our chemists had 
been quietly working on synthetic rub- 
ber, and the results of these experiments 
were now being pooled ... to bring near- 
perfect manufacturing efficiency to the 
new synthetic industry. 


Let’s see what happened: In 1942, only 
about 40,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
went out to fight.'But by 1944, stream- 
lined processes and new materials had 
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shaved hours from manufacturing time, 
and made possiblethe production of more 
than 800,000 tons of synthetic rubber— 
an output that required literally scores 
of chemicals in unprecedented quantity. 


The chemical industry that has helped 
work this and many other wartime mira- 
cles will continue to provide new and even 
more startling discoveries after peace 
...as always, in the interest of greater 
service to industry and the development 
of a more comfortable way of life. 

x x x 
Special Multiwail paper shipping sacks, many 
made by Bemis, are the principal containers 
used by this great new industry for its product. 


Bemis makes bags of almost limitless types 
and sizes for literally hundreds of different 
uses and new uses are developing daily. 
Remember, almost everything you eat, use or 
wear may make at least part of its trip to 
you in a Bemis Bag. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG C0. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 





mT 


BAG || 
go: ¥ / 


Burlap, Cotton and Paper Bags 


We 


24 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


EVERY DAY 1S BOND-DAY—BUY ANOTHER ONE! 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 








Quantity of Coal 
In Loose Piles 


In the open, coal is usually stored in 
conical piles. If it is bituminous coal the 
tonnage in a pile can be estimated by mul- 
tiplying the cube of the diameter, in feet, 
of the pile at its base by 0.00248. For 
anthracite coal the factor is 0.00172. 

Coal i; also stored in elongated piles 
and upon examination it will generally be 
noted that the pile can be divided into 
three parts. The two curved-end por- 
tions when added together can be consid- 
ered as a simple cone and the weight 
calculated by the method noted in the 
preceding paragraph. The central por- 
tion has a triangular section from end to 
end and its volume is one-half the volume 
of a rectangular block with the same 
base and height. The length of the tri- 
angular section may be estimated by sub- 
tracting the width of the base of the pile 
from its length. 

To determine the weight in an elongated 
pile the width of the base is squared and 
multiplied by the length of the triangular 
section and multiplied by the factor 
0.00474 to obtain the number of tons. 
This value is added to the number of tons 
in the two curved ends to get the total 
tons in the pile. The corresponding fac- 
tor for anthracite coal is 0.0033. 

All measurements for use ‘with the 
above factors must be in feet and the 
rules are based on the fact that one ton 
of coal will generally occupy approxi- 
mately 38 cubic feet whether anthracite 


New Idea in Safety Posters 





“Jumbo” safety posters of the humor- 
ous type pictured above have replaced 
the usual no-accident safety score- 
board at the East Alton plant of the 
Western Cartridge Company. 
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or b.tuminous. The difference in the 
factor is due to the fact that the natural 
cone for anthracite is 0.25 times as high 
as the diameter of its base, while the 
factor for bituminous coal has been found 
to be approximately 0.36. 


Protection from Flammable 
Solvent Fire Hazards 


Every year, flammable solvents, such 
as gasoline, naphtha, benzene, and acetone, 
cause fires and explosions that kill or in- 
jure hundreds of persons and destroy 
property worth millions of dollars and 
to ensure safety, adequate protection from 
these hazards must be provided. 

Even when used in small quantities, 
flammable solvents require careful han- 
dling. According to the Safety Research 
Institute they should be kept in approved 
safety cans and used only where there is 
no danger of ignition from flames, sparks, 
or high temperatures due to fire or fric- 
tion. Smoking in the area of application 
should be prohibited. 

Where large quantities of flammable 
solvents are used, further protective 
measures are necessary. 

For the prevention of disastrous ex- 
solvent 
vapor in the atmosphere must be kept 
below the lower explosive limit by using 


plosions, the concentration of 


equipment that minimizes the escape of 
vapor into the air and by supplying a 
sufficient amount of fresh air for removal 
of that which escapes by means of ade- 
quate natural or mechanical ventilation. 
In practice, the vapor content of the 
workroom air should be kept below the 
“maximum allowable concentration for 
continuous providing _ basic 
protection from toxicity and explosion. 
Good general ventilation, however, does 
not eliminate the localized fire hazards 
created by volatile flammable solvents. 
Special precautions must be taken to pre- 
vent the ignition of spills, creeping va- 
pors, which may travel 100 feet or more 
from the point of origin, vapors collected 
in low places, such as pits or basements, 


exposure,” 


and the explosive vapor-air mixtures that 
remain in emptied solvent containers. 

A further removal of all possible 
sources of ignition is provided by use of 
enclosed explosion-proof electrical equip- 
ment, installed in accordance with the 
National Electrical Code and use of non 
sparking bronze tools for the workers. 

Flammable solvents should be stored 
and handled in equipment installed in 
accordance with the standards of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 





For extinguishing fires in flammable 
solvents, an ample number of portable 
fire extinguishers, bearing the approval 
of the Underwriters’ or Factory Mutual 
Laboratories, should be provided. Types 
suitable for use on fires in flammable 
liquids include foam, vaporizing liquid, 
carbon dioxide, loaded stream, and dry 
powder. In addition, equipment present- 
ing special fire hazards, such as open 
tanks containing solvents, may require 
individual protection with built-in fire- 
extinguishing systems. 


Plant Intercom 
Aids Inspection 

Certain departments at the B. F. Good- 
rich plant in Akron, Ohio, have been using 
plant intercom to speed up production 
and cut down rejects for over a year and 
a half. In operation the inspector, who 
is seated before a microphone, reaches up 
and pulls a lever to reach the ear of the 
worker at his place of work. By talking 
to him immediately a deficiency that is 
occurring in a certain operation can be 
stopped before the error is repeated and 
thus prevent its continuation. The set up 
is such that it is also possible for the 
workman to press the appropriate button 
and talk to the inspector, using a micro- 
phone that picks up speech as far as fifty 
feet away. 

This device is credited with the saving 
of valuable time, labor, money and speed- 
ing up production of various critical 
items used in Army bombers. This idea 
was originated by Frank E. Trockle of 
the Miller Rubber Division of B. F. 
Goodrich. The two systems now in use 
were designed by the Electronic Engi- 
neering Co. 


Hazardous 
Chemicals 

The Division of Labor Standards in 
the United States Department of Labor 
in cooperation with the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association has inaugurated a 
new series of bulletins on “Controlling 
Chemical Hazards.” These bulletins, de- 
signed for use by all concerned with 
safety practices, describes the hazards ot 
the chemical, its characteristics, safety 
precautions for installation, handling and 
storage, protective clothing, permissible 
and hazardous concentrations, and _ first 
aid treatment. A bibliography is also in- 
cluded and the technical accuracy of each 
bulletin has been checked through the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association. 

The first of these bulletins, “Am- 
monia,” is now available and it is expected 
that eventually over 100 will be published. 
Supplies of up to 25 copies will be dis- 
tributed without charge upon request by 
the Division of Labor Standards, as long 
as the free supply lasts. Larger orders 
may be obtained for 5¢ a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D, <3, 
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Pharmaceuticals | 
Synthetic, Organic | # 


Insecticides and Germicides 


__ Resch Chencls | PR EAA 


(chemical name for 
Tannigen) CAMPHORIC ACID, C. P. 


ALBUMIN TANNATE, U.8.P. © Gig 5, CHAULMOOGRATE, 
(chemical name for Tannalbin) 
ANTIPYRINE SALICYLATE eee Oe Sie 
N. N. R. ’ HEXAMETHYL — DIAMINO- 
ISOPROPANOL - DI- IODIDE 


eS aa BENZO- Quaternary Ammonium Com- 


pound (chemical name for 
CALCIUM BENZYL PHTHAL- Endoiodin and Iodisan) 


ATE, pure gage: Yes, you can depend on Hunt's Potassium 
BENZYL DISULFIDE THYMOLPHTHALEDS Ferricyanide to produce sharper lines, stronger 
CALCIUM IODOBEHENATE, 0.cRESOLPHTHALEIN contrasts and greater accuracy in making blue 

. . P. * . 

_— PHENOLSULPHONPHTHA- prints. And all this adds up to greater economy 
CALCIUM LEVULINATE, pure LEIN 3 ‘ y , 
because the fine quality of Hunt’s Potassium 


Ask for our Complete List of Chemicals Ferricyanide enables you to yet more dupli- 
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Sublimation Apparatus 


Sublimation is the best method for 
purifying a large number of compounds. 
It is simple and quick, and as a rule yields 
a pure product with practically no loss 
of material. 

The only kind of apparatus which can 
be purchased for this purpose consists of 
two narrow tubes, which permit the sub- 
limation of small quantities only. 

The apparatus illustrated can be built 
easily in various sizes and permits the 
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sublimation of larger quantities. Twenty- 
five grams of crude 2-methyl-1-1,4-naph- 
thoquinone can be sublimed in a 3” wide 
beaker in eight hours, yielding a pure and 
stable product. It consists of two thick- 
walled Berzelius beakers, a rubber ring, 
and a side-arm which is attached to the 
larger beaker. A side-arm with a stop- 
cock is preferable. The ring may be 
drilled out of a block of rubber, or an 
inverted rubber stopper with a hole is 
equally satisfactory. If it is not conven- 
ient to attach a side-arm, use a smaller 
inner beaker and a larger rubber ring, 
bore a hole and insert a glass tube for 
The distance between the 
bottoms of the two beakers can be ad- 
justed easily by the size of the rubber 
ring. A gummed tape is fixed around the 
edge of the outer beaker in order to 
strengthen it. The thick-walled beakers, 
even with flat bottoms, stand up under a 
high vacuum. 

As the rate of sublimation increases 
with the surface, the material should be 
well pulverized and put into the outer 
beaker in a thin layer. The wide-mouthed 
inner container permits the use of more 
efficient cooling material than running 
water. For ordinary purposes ice water 
is satisfactory, but dry ice and freezing 
mixtures can be employed if necessary. 

After the unit is evacuated it is slightly 


evacuation. 
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immersed in an oil-bath which is gradu- 
ally heated to a temperature at which the 
rate of sublimation is satisfactory. If the 
sublimed crystals have a tendency to drop 
off easily, a sheet of glass-cloth can be 


placed over the product to be sublimed. ° 


The flat bottom has the advantage that 
the sublimate can be scraped off easily. 

The apparatus can also be used as a 
molecular still if the distillate can be 
frozen —A. A. RECSEI. 


Two Meter Spectrograph 


A new two meter grating spectrograph 
designed for the analysis of highly alloyed 
ferrous metals and other materials con- 
taining complex spectra, as well as for 
general research work, has just been an- 
nounced by A. R. L. Dietert. 

Capable of identifying 72 elements, the 
new Spectrograph may be used for identi- 
fication, sorting, and miscellaneous or re- 
search applications, as well as routine or 
research quantitative analysis. 

A high-dispersion yet compact instru- 
ment was achieved through the use of 
super-fine gratings with a large number 
of ruled lines per inch. Two kinds of 
original gratings are available. One grat- 
ing has 36,600 lines per inch or 91,500 
total lines. This grating produces a dis- 
persion of 3.40A per mm. in the first 
order and 1.70A in the second order. The 
spectrum available for photography in the 
first order is 2100-7000A and 1850-3500 
in the second order. 

The second grating has 24,400 lines per 
inch, totaling 61,000 lines. This gives a 
dispersion of 5.2A per mm. in the first 


in the second 
order: The spectrum that may be covered 
in the first order is 1850 to 9200A and 
1850 to 4500 in the second order. 

The new two meter spectrograph can 
be supplied with either of the two gratings 
described. Both gratings may also be 
furnished, in which case, one or the other 
may be brought into use by a small angu- 
lar shift of the incident beam from one 
grating to the other. 

A 24 inch movable camera provides a 


order and 2.6A per mm. 


20 inch spectrogram on a 35 mm. spectrum 
film. The camera is movable on a radius 
arm allowing instantaneous photography 
in the regions from 1850-9200 Angstroms. 
This makes for a very versatile operating 
unit. This allows positioning along the 
Rowland circle so that any 20 inch portion 
of the total 60 inch spectrum may be 
photographed at one time. 

Controls and camera are located at the 
same end of the instrument. A single 
control panel governs shutter timing, 
camera and aperture racking and grating 
door opening. 

The outside dimensions of the spectro- 
graph are 8 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 6 inches. 


Plastic Loupe 


A new plastic Berger loupe, exception- 
ally useful in occupations involving eye- 
tiring close work, is announced by the 
American Optical Company. 

Unlike previous models made with 
heavy, uncomfortable metal frames, the 


new loupe possesses a light-weight plastic 
frame which is held securely and com- 
fortably before the eyes by an adjustable 
elastic headband. 


Microfiltration Apparatus 


A small filter-funnel and receiver has 
been described by A. G. Howkins, Glaxo 
Laboratories, Ltd., Greenford, Middlesex, 
England. It was designed with the object 
of avoiding contamination of filtrates by 
contact with rubber. The principle is 
very simple and can be extended to larger 
pieces of apparatus. 

A constriction is made near the open 
end of a small test tube, the mouth of 
which is then opened out to form a fun- 
nel, and a short side arm is sealed on to 
the tube below the constriction. With the 
aid of carborundum powder, a porcelain 
filter-funnel of suitable size is ground to 
fit the receiver. If care has been taken to 
make the angle of the receiver mouth 
identical with that of the funnel, little 
difficulty should be experienced in obtain- 
ing a satisfactory joint, and there should 
be no neces$ity to use vacuum grease. 
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New Synthetics May 
Have Important 
Therapeutic Uses | 


Modern Resin Research Hinges 


| On Wide Range of | of Physical Tests 


_U.S.I. Reveals Additional Instruments Used for 


A patented, sie ds id as yet unused, process of | 


synthesizing quinoline derivatives, according 
to the inventor, may yield new pharmaceuti- 
cals of great value. 


Among these new synthetics are 


2-phenyl quinoline-6-sulfonic acid; compounds 
in the same family as 2-pheny] quinoline-4 
carboxylic acid (sold as a pharmaceutical 
under the names of Atophan or Cinchophene) . 
Further investigation of possibilities of the 
new compounds appears to be justified. 

Information concerning this patent may be 
obtained by writing to U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


Lecithin Use Broadens 
As Cost Comes Down 








Because yield of lecithin from soy-bean 
phospholipids is materially increased by the 
ethanol-extraction method of preparation this 
food-processing anti-oxidant and emulsifying 
agent is now available in cheaper commercial 
forms. As a result, it is being applied to uses 
from which it was formerly barred by exces- 
sive cost. 

Among these newer applications are its use 
in casein paints, plant sprays, creosote emul- 
sions, and softening and wetting agents. In the 


vulcanizing and imparting to’ many synthetic 
rubber products properties previously found 
only in natural rubber. 


Cotton Seed Yields Lecithin 


A new source of lecithin is cotton seed. 
Commercially practicable amounts of lecithin 
are extracted from it by first separating the 


{ 


\ 


2- (4-meth- | 
oxy-phenyl) quinoline-6-sulfofnic acid, and 





High-Precision Testing at Its Newark Laboratories 


The widespread interest in a recent 


CHEMICAL NEWS 


article on instru- 


ments has prompted U.S.I. to picture here some of the other instruments which 
are now working overtime in the company’s development of new resins to 



















































Strength of plastics and plywoods is tested on 


| this accurate impact tester. The weighted arm 


drops from a pre-set height, breaks the sample 
at the bottom of its stroke and coasts on up 


| a secle at the left. The height of the swing 
| shows inversely, the amount of energy con- 
| sumed in breaking the sample, and thus its 
synthetic rubber industry, it is speeding up | 


phospholipids with acetone, then precipitating | 
the lecithin with ethyl- ether in an excess of | 


acetone. 


Montan Wax Alternates 
Made from Ester Gums 


Montan wax, an imported material used in 
the manufacture of electrical insulation, phon- 
ograph records, sizing agents, hardeners, lin- 
ings, coatings and other products, may be 
replaced by a new synthetic wax-like composi- 
tion made entirely from domestic raw mate- 
rials. The synthetic waxes possess most of the 
properties of natural montan wax, and, unlike 


natural montan, do not have to be bleached as | 


they are light in color. 


The basic ingredients are a high percentage | 
of ester gum and hydrogenated castor oil. To | 
these are added petroleum wax, petroleum | 


asphalt, or both; or a coal-tar solvent-soluble 
and gasoline-insoluble resin remaining after 
solvent refining of wood resin. 


Variation of these additives in kind and pro- 


portion imparts to the synthetic wax different | 


properties of hardness, moisture-resistance, 
viscosity, and melting point, thus adapting 
these new, wax-like compositions to a wide 
range of applications, 


impact strength. 


Purer Vitamins Obtained 
by New Ethanol Process 





More potent vitamins A and D, a New Jer- 
sey inventor claims, can be produced by the 
following process: a concentrate of vitamin A 
and D, extracted from fish or other marine 
oil is dissolved in an aliphatic hydrocarbon 
solvent, and vitamin A is extracted therefrom 
with an aqueous solution of ethanol. The water 
content of the ethanol solution is adjusted so 
that vitamin A will dissolve, but little or no 
vitamin D will be taken up by the solution. 

To separate vitamin D from the solvent- 
extracted mass, it is esterified, and the ester- 
ified vitamin D, now soluble, is removed by 
extraction with an aqueous solution of ethanol. 
The water content of the ethanol solutions is 
adjusted so that the vitamin D esters will be 
dissolved to the exclusion of any hydrocarbons 
present. 








3 Corporate Changes 
Announced by U.S.I. 


Mr. Glenn L, [askell, President of U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., announces the 
election, at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors, of Francis T. Dodge, Presi- 
dent of Dodge & Olcott, Inc., as a Direc- 
tor, and Bracebridge H. Young, Secre- 
tary, as Vice President and Secretary, 
and the appointment of Thomas H. Cas- 
son as Controller. 








solve specific wartime problems and in funda- 
mental research aimed toward new and un- 
usual postwar resin products. Although few 
other fields of chemical research and manufac- 
ture depends so heavily on physical testing. 
these instruments should be of general inter. 
est, as well as suggestive of possible adapta- 
tions to fields other than resins, 
































Synthetic weather is made in this weatherometer 
which produces the equivalent of months of ex- 
posure in a matter of hours. Samples of coat- 
ings made from U.5.1. resins are subjected to 
sizzling sunshine, drenching rains, quick tem- 
perature changes—all the conditions they will 
meet in service. 





This Reflectometer electronically measures gloss 
and color of coatings before, after and during 
exposure—with great precision. The speed with 
which measurements are made help U.S.!. chem- 
ists get quick answers as to the initial color 
and gloss and gloss retention of resins. 





Uniformly applied 
coatings are essential 
to consistent results in 
studying those coat- 
ings. This dip coater, 
operated by an accu- 
rate Telechron motor, 
dips panels into the 
coating and with- 
draws them ataclose- 
ly controlled rate. 
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Improved Wetting Agents Modern Resin Research | SNM RAE a | 
Produced With Aleohols (Continued from — page) | 


A newly patented. process has as its objec- 
tive increased production of purer sulphated 
fatty esters, which are_used as wetting, pen- 
etrating, and emulsifying agents in the textile 
industry. The end products are said to be 
clear, oily liquids that produce clear aqueous 
solutions and have remarkable foaming prop- 
ettics even in highly attenuated dilutions. 

The new process prepares these esters in 
two steps. The first is to produce a low mole- 
cular weight alkyl fatty ester by reacting a 
mono- or polyhydric alcohol, such as ethanol 
or butanol, with an unsaturated or hydroxy 
fatty acid in the presence of a catalyst such 
as alkylated napthalene sulphonic acid. (In 
place of the lower alcohols, their esters, such 
as ethyl acetate, or ethyl formate may be 
used.) 

The final sulphated fatty ester is produced 
by adding a complex alcohol or ester having 
ether, ketone or amino groups in its mole- 
cule. This mixture is treated with a sulphat- 
ing agent, and after the reaction is complete, 
the resulting product’is washed with a solu- 
tion of sodium chloride and neutralized. 


Pantothenic Acid Is 
Subject of New Patents 


One new patent claims to reduce the cost of 
beta-alanine, intermediate used in the pro- 
duction of pantothenic acid. The new method 
precipitates beta-alanine from a solution of 
beta-alanine acid addition salt in ethanol by 
adding an excess of diethanolamine, ethan- 
olamine and N-morpholinoethanol, or other 
base having its ionization constant between 
4x 10-8 and 4 x 10+. 

A second invention covers the production of 
uniform pantothenic compounds in crystalline 
form by reacting butyrolactones with beta- 
alanine. In one example, beta-alanine is dis- 
solved in an aqueous sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion and d-alpha-acetoxy-beta-beta-dimethyl- 
gamma-butyrolactone is added. The reaction 
product is freed of unreacted beta-alanine and 
acetone is added. The white powder which 
crystallizes is separated by decanting the 
mother liquor, and drying the precipitate 
under high vacuum. The colorless needles 
thus produced are sodium-1-pantothenate. 


ALCOHOLS 
Amyl A 


Ethanol (Ethyl! Alcohol) 











ACETIC ESTERS 


| pendence on color interpretation by the operator. 








The Refractive-index measuremenis of liquids 
are indispensib!e toclay in the study and iden- | 
tification of resins and plastics. This precision | 
instrument is kept ia an air-conditioned room 
ot U.S.1.’s laboratory. 











Flexibility measurements are made by bending 
a coated metal sheet over a tapcred mandrel. 
The smeller the diameter at which cracking 
occurs, the better the flexibility of the finish. 





This electronic titrimeter gives U.S.1. chemists 
quick, accurate determinations of acid numbers 
and oxidation reduction potentials without de- 





INTERMEDIATES 


OXALIC ESTERS 


PHTHALIC ESTERS 


*ANSOLS 


OTHER ESTERS 


ETHERS 


FEED CONCENTRATES 


Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S. 


Corrosion-proofing cf metal parts, between pro- 
duction operations, is said to be effected | use 
of a new water-soluble rust inhibitor that forms 
an invisible dry film. (No. 973) 
USI 
A plastic packaging film, transparent, tough 
elastic and tear-resistant, is described in:a new 
20 page catalog, with many color illustrations 
showing applications. Said to be odorless, taste- 
less and insoluble in water and ordinary sol- 
vents, it should find wide application. . (No. 974) 


USI 


Improved curing of concrete is said to result 
from the use of a new membrane-type coating 
applied to wet concrete to assure proper hydra- 
tion: Product is reported not to run at high tem- 
peratures, nor to wash off when it rains. (Na, 975) 
USI 
Faster analysis of gases having absorptios 
bands in the infra-red section of the spectrum is 
promised by the manufacturer of a photometer 
type gas analyzer. Some gas concentrations as 
atterjuated as one part in 10,000 can be detected 
USI (No. 976) 


Protection of galvanized surfaces against white 
corrosion is the purpose of two new liquid fin- 
ishes. They are applied by dip to parts, com- 
plete assemblies or sheet. Treated parts are 
reported to have shown no corrosion in 236-hr¢ 
salt-spray tests. (No. 977) 
USI - 
A stripper for baked japans, as well as lacquers 
and enamels, until recently available only for 
war work, is again on the market for civilian 
use. USI (No. 978) 


Four alloys are described as being resistant to 

diverse corrosive agents. In this group are alloys 

having high resistance to hydrochloric acid, sul- 

furic acid (in all concentrations) and corrosive 

chlorine compounds. Temperature characteristics 

and workability are said to be good. (No. 979) 
USI 


To render fabrics water-repellent, a new treat- 

ment is offered for dip, brush or spray applica- 

tion. It is said that the new treatment does not 

affect color or finish of fabric and that it pre- 

vents mildew. si (No. 980) 
U 


Testing water hardness, to determine proper con- 
centration of polyphosphates for treatment, is 
said to be done in miautes instead of hours with 
a new, conveniently packed test set. (No. 981) 
USI 
Improved molded plastic production is promised 
by the manufacturer of a new, water-soluble 
material for application to mold surfaces. It is 
said to prevent sticking and not to discolor the 
molded plastic part. Us! (No. 982) 


To stop condensation drip, a manufacturer offers 
a new coating which can be applied like plaster 
to pipes and tanks. Claims use of his product 
can increase refrigeration efficiency up to 25% 
through evaporative effect. (No. $83) 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 




















CAUSTIC SODA | 


i om Flake and Solid 
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and continuous technical improvements 
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Chemistry of Medicinal 
Substances 


Orcanic Cuemistry, by Eldin V. Lynn. 
Second Edition, Lea & Febiger, Phila- 
delphia, 1945. 355 pages, $4.50. 


THE PURPOSE of this text is to 
make clear to students of pharmacy and 
medicine the organic chemistry of me- 
dicinal substances. The second edition 
has been made necessary by revisions of 
the Pharmacopeeia and Formulary and 
the introduction of many new compounds, 
such as sulfa drugs, penicillin, and the 
various barbiturates, into therapy. 

The development of the material fol- 
lows a logical pattern. It starts with the 
hydrocarbons and progresses through the 
olefines, oxygen compounds, poly-func- 
tional molecules, nitrogen derivatives, de- 
rivatives of sulfur and other elements, aro- 
matic compounds, and heterocyclics. There 
are separate chapters devoted to volatile 
oils, alkaloids, dyes, glycosides, proteins 
and enzymes. By illustrating the principles 
of organic chemistry with compounds 
which are used in pharmaceutical and 
medical practice, the necessity for a sepa- 
rate text on fundamental organic chem- 
istry in the chemistry of pharmaceuticals 
is obviated. The applications to phar- 
macy and medicine appear in their cor- 
rect relationship to the general subject. 


Controlling Household Pests 


HANbDBOOK OF PEST CONTROL; THE BE- 
HAVIOR, LIFE HISTORY, AND CONTROL OF 
HOUSEHOLD PESTS. Mallis, Arnold. 
New York, McNair-Dorland Co., 1945, 
554 pp., illus., diagrs. Price $6.00. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST of buildings 
and grounds department of the University 
of California in Los Angeles in informal 
and often humorous style describes the 
behavior of household pests from roaches 
to rats, and supplies available informa- 
tion as to their control and destruction. 
The efficacy, and lack of it, of numerous 
agents is thoroughly discussed, and the 
limitations of as recent a preparation as 
“DDT” are brought out. The book is 
well illustrated, and not the least valuable 
feature is a comprehensive bibliography. 


Popular History 
Of Penicillin 


Yettow Maarc, J. D. Ratcliff. Random 
House, N. Y., 1945; 173 pp., $2.00. 


THE STORY of penicillin would be 
fascinating even if it were told in the 
dullest factual prose; but when it is told 
with wit and charm, as it is here, the 
pleasure of a couple of hours’ light read- 
ing is multiplied many fold. 
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The author takes us back, Hollywood 
fashion, to the London laboratory where 
Alexander Fleming almost threw out a 
mold-contaminated Staphylococcus culture 
—but didn’t. From that culture, back in 
1928, he developed the bactericide which 
was to revolutionize therapy twelve years 
hence. 

After learning of Fleming’s original 
discoveries, the reader is acquainted with 
the atmosphere surrounding the general 
field of chemotherapy — Ehrlich’s _ re- 
searches leading to salvarsan and the 
disappointment attending further explora- 
tions; the disillusionment and consequent 
disrepute in which chemotherapy was held 
after these experiences ; and the renascence 
of interest, following Domagk’s discovery 
of the precursor of the sulfa drugs, lead- 
ing to a zealous renewal of pencillin re- 
search. 

The atmosphere was right for a vig- 
orous attack, and war, with its ever- 
present infections, tragically spotlighted 
the urgent need for a miracle drug. 

The greater part of the book deals with 
the extensive clinical testing of penicillin, 
both in civilian hospitals and on the bat- 
tlefield; and the phenomenal growth of 
production facilities under the WPB, with 
the cooperation of a score of pharmaceu- 
tical and chemical companies. 

Even though penicillin production has 
reached the intended goal and its clinical 
usage established for a host of diseases, 
the story is not yet finished. In closing 
the author notes the directions in which 
its uses are being extended, and in which 
the techniques of its administration are 
being improved. Nor is penicillin accepted 
as the ne plus ultra of bactericidal agents. 
Mentioning the parallel development of 
gramicidin, streptomycin, and other new 
drugs, the author says, “In the end it may 
turn out that the greatest single job that 
penicillin has done is in refocusing atten- 
tion on the constant warfare that goes 
on in nature. . . . Such warfare goes on 
constantly in the earth, otherwise the 
earth would be uninhabitable... . As it 
is, the microbes of these diseases are 
promptly destroyed. By what? When we 
know the answer to that, disease will be 
eliminated.” 

A technical audience might prefer more 
technical facts and less exclamation points 
than the author has included; but the 
casual reader, who is interested chiefly 
in the background and historical perspec- 
tive of the dramatic story, will find this 
book not only adequate, but fully satis- 
fying. 

Gas Turbine 
Tue Mopern Gas Tursine. R. T. Saw- 


yer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
N. Y,, 216 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the con- 
struction of the first practical gas turbine 
(described in the forepart of this issue) 
in the United States for use as a prime 
mover makes this concise well-written 
volume most timely. The book reviews 
the history of the developmental steps 
leading to the present turbine from Hero’s 
gas turbine in 130 B.C. to date, and in- 
cludes a well-written discussion of the 
fundamentals of gas turbine operation. 
This is followed by sections dealing with 
the gas turbine as a prime mover, in in- 
dustry, in marine service, in railway serv- 
ice, and as an aircraft engine. A final 
chapter on jet propulsion is appended. 

Although there is much on the calcula- 
tions required in design this volume is 
definitely not intended for designers. How- 
ever, it is recommended reading for one 
who desires an explanation of the prin- 
ciples of gas turbine operation without 
too much resort to the more complex 
thermodynamic formulas. 


Nuclear Chemistry 


FRONTIERS IN CHEMISTRY, VOLUME 3: 
ADVANCES IN NUCLEAR CHEMISTRY 
AND THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Burk, R. E., and Oliver 
Grummitt. Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., New York 1945. 165 pp., diagrs., 
bibliographies. Price $3.50. 


INCLUDES Isotopes and their applica- 
tions in biochemistry, by Albert S. Ken- 
ton; Applications of isotopes in catalytic 
reactions at surfaces, by Hugh S. Taylor; 
Techniques in nuclear physics, by H. R. 
Crane; Resonance and organic chemis- 
try, by Leslie G. S. Brooker, and the 
hydrogen bond and its significance to 
chemistry, by W. H. Rodebush. 


Plastics for Industry 


InpustrtAL Prastics, Herbert R. Sim- 
onds, 3d Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
Pitman Publishing Corp., New York. 
396 pp., $5. 


THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY is hard 
to keep up with. Hard, that is, until 
Mr. Simonds gets out a new issue of 
his “must” for everyone in the plastics 
industry. The third edition of “Indus- 
trial Plastics” brings up to date the list 
of top plastics in American industry by 
including three new materials. The 
author, who hit the plastics industry by 
way of steels and their alloys and pro- 
cesses, brings up a new angle of ap- 
proach—plastics as engineering materials. 


Other Publications 


Gas Asstracts. Vol. 1, No. 1, which appeared 
in April, represents a new service of the Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology to the gas industry. 
This service would appear to be an attempt to 
render the same service to the gas industry now 
rendered the chemcial industry by “Chemical 
Abstracts” with the exception that patents are 
not abstracted. An index of the classifications 
used in the assembly of the journal would be 
of great assistance. Published by the Institute 
of Gas Technology, 3300 Federal St., Chicago. 
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ST. LOUIS: H. A. BAUMSTARK & CO. 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO: CLARENCE MORGAN. INC. 


BOSTON: P. A. HOUGHTON. INC. 


PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO. 








GUMS: 


GUM ARABIC 

GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 
GUM -GHATTI 

GUM KARAYA (indian) 

GUM TRAGACANTH 
GUM EGYPTIAN 
GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) 

QUINCE SEED 


* 
CASEIN 


MENTHOL (Crystals) 
* 
comer ACID 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
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SPECIALTIES: 


EGG ALBUMEN 
EGG YOLK 
BLOOD ALBUMEN 
JAPAN WAX 
CANDELILLA WAX 
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1 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
Hanover 2-3750 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
CHICAGO: 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. TEL. SUP. 2462 


























Producers of 


SULPHUR 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments . . . Uniformly 
high purity of 9912% or 
better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 


ExAs Guir4@SuLPHUR (6. 
75E.45* Street New York 17,NY. Inc. 
Mine: Newguif, Texas 
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- MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 ALSO 50% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22% K20 MINIMUM 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y 
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Chemicals 
A822. Carcon. “Calgon Data for the 


Textile Chemist” titles a 16-page booklet 
of Calgon Inc. 


A823. Carson BLAck. The properties 
of Continex SRF are described in two 
bulletins (44-3 and 45-1) of the Witco 


Chemical Co. 


A824. CHEMICALS. 
den Corp. 


Price list. Hey- 


A825. Insecticipes. A 42-page trans- 
lation of a paper from Helvetica Chimica 
Acta titled, “The Constitution and Toxic 
Effect of Botanicals and New Synthetic 
Insecticides” is available from Geigy Co., 
Inc. 


A826. MeErcERIzING ASSISTANTS. The 
complete series of mercerizer’s assistants, 
B Alkapens, of the Burkart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co. are described in a recent 2-page 
technical data sheet. 


A827. Mica. “Mica in Protective 
Coatings” titles a 16-page booklet of the 
English Mica Co. 


A828. Mrinerat Woor INsuLATION. A 
28-page catalog of the Baldwin-Hill Co. 
describes in detail the various high and 
low temperature mineral insulations which 
they manufacture. 


A829. Oxycen. The production and 
use of oxygen is described in a new 24- 
page illustrated booklet of the Air Re- 
duction Co. 


A830. Coatincs. The uses 
of Amercoat plastic coatings are described 
and pictured in a 12-page booklet of the 


PLASTIC 


Amercoat Division of the American Pipe 
and Construction Co. 


A831. Restns. The Plastics Division 
of the American Cyanamid Co. has issued 
a 22-page booklet picturing and describing 
the uses of the various grades of melamine 
resins. 


A832. SyNTHETIC RussBer. The prop- 
erties of Ameripol D are outlined in the 
new 8-page edition of a catalog of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


A833. TrypropHANE. The Special 
Chemicals Division, Winthrop Chemical 
Co., Inc., is distributing copies of a re- 
view, “Recent Research on Tryptophane,” 
covering 68 articles. 


A834. Zinc AND ZINC COMPOUNDS. 
Copies of a 44-page supplement (No. 179) 
to the U. S. Public Health Reports titled, 
“Biological Hygienic, and Medical Prop- 
erties of Zinc and Zinc Compounds,” are 
available from the American Zinc Insti- 
tute, Inc. 


Equipment—Methods 


F445. Barret Lirt. The new Fal- 
strom barrel lift is described in a bulletin 
(No. 112), recently issued by the Falstrom 
Co. 


F446. CHEMICAL STONEWARE. The 
General Ceramics and Steatite Corp. has 
just issued an 8-page bulletin picturing 
and describing over seventy pieces of their 
standard stoneware equipment. 


F447. Coorers. Specifications, descrip- 
tions and pictures of the Worthington 
Evaporative Coolers are contained in an 
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8-page booklet (Bulletin C-1100-B27) of 
the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp. 


F448. Dryrnc Ovens. The Gehnrich 
Oven Division of the W. S. Rockwel! 
Co. has issued a 4-page folder (No. 116) 
describing and illustrating the construc- 
tion and methods of operation of their 
drying ovens. 


F449. DyNAMOMETER MANUAL. W. C 
Dillon and Co., Inc., has issued a 20-pag: 
manual noting the various uses to whic! 
the traction type dynamometer may b 
put. 


F450. ELectricAL AND AUTOMOTIV! 
EguripMEentT. A 16-page booklet (Form 
GU-86), has been issued by the Wagne: 
Electric Corp., describing its entire line 
of electrical and automotive products. 


F451. Exectronics. A 20-page book 
(E6358) entitled, “Introduction to Elec- 
tronics,” to provide an understanding of 
electronic principles and their usage is 
available from the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. 


F452. EqguipMent. Price list with il- 
lustrations and descriptions of the various 
items. Precision Equipment Co. 


* F453. Froorrnc. The Continental As- 
bestos & Refining Corp. has recently is- 
sued a new bulletin describing their self- 
bonding, self-healing flooring compound, 
Stonoleum. 


F454. GREASE INTERCEPTION is the 
subject of a 16-page bulletin of the Josam 
Manufacturing Co. 


F455. Heat TrEATING. The use of 
cyanamid salts in “Isothermal Heat Treat- 
ing” is described in a 12-page booklet of 
the American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corp. 


F456. MANGANESE STEEL. ‘“Non- 
Magnetic Applications for Amsco Man- 
ganese Steel” titles a detailed illustrated 
30-page bulletin (No. 1144-NM) of the 
American Brake Shoe Co. 


F457. Metton Institute. Reprints 
describing the work of the past year hav 
been made available by the Mellon Insti 


tute of Industrial Research. 


F457. PriInTER-DEVELOPER. A 4-page 
folder has been issued by the Charles 
Bruning Co. describing their Model 41 
printer-developer for the production of 
black and white prints. 


F458. StirFNEss GAvuGE. The new 
Taber V-5 motor-driven stiffness gaug« 
is pictured and described in a leaflet (N« 
4506) of the Taber Instrument Corp. 


F459. Water Heater. The New 
ADSCO type R water heater is described 
in a bulletin (No. 35-76B) in which ca- 
pacities, dimensions, and list prices of th 
22 available sizes are noted. 


District Steam Co. 


America! 
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Carus CHEMICAL Co., INC. 


BENZOIC ACID U.S.P. 
SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. 
HYDROQUINONE 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 
RARBR PERMANGANATES 


BENZOL PropucTs Co. 


AMINOACETIC ACID (Glycocoll) 
AMINOPHYLLINE U.S.P. DIACETYL 
BENZOCAINE U.S.P. PHENYL ACETIC 
CHINIOFON (Yotren) U.S.P ACID 
CHLORBUTANOL U.S.P. BENZALDEHYDE 
CINCHOPHEN & SALTS N.F. BENZYL ALCOHOL 
lODOXYQUINOLIN SULPHONIC BENZYL CHLORIDE 
ACID BENZYL CYANIDE 
NEO CINCHOPHEN U.S.P. DIETHYL MALONATE 
OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE DIMETHYL UREA 
OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE CYANOACETAMIDE 
POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN CYANO ACETIC ACIQ 
SULPHATE : ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
PHENOBARBITAL U.S.P. & SALTS 8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN 
TETRA-1ODO-PHENOLPHTHALEIN 8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN-5 
SODIUM U.S.P. SULPHONIC ACID 


THEOPHYLLINE U.S.P. 
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Because of their high nitrocellulose toler- 
ance and excellent evaporation qualities 
these solvents have enabled many 
lacquer and other manufacturers to 
keep their plants operating when they 
These solvents 
have helped to 
relieve the critical 


lacquer diluent 


couldn't obtain toluol. They are cur- 
rently available as Class A Solvents 
under WPB Conservation Order 
M-150. 


ok Postwar grades of Tollac and Nevsol, having 
much higher solvency and nitrocellulose 
tolerance, will be available as soon as sol- 
vent restrictions are lifted. Keep them in 
mind for your postwar finishes 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 


shortage during 
the war 





Als BENZOL * TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC » NEVSOL + CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS - COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE - TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS » WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS + DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OKS 
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From these NEO-FATS ... Comonors teller living 


Fractionally distilled, Neo-Fats have a purity and uniformity um 
equalled by the natural fats. 
They are giving excellent results today in such diverse application 
"as wax compounds ...rubber products . . . alkyd resins... metalli 
soaps and driers . . . flotation recovery and many others. Moreover 
current research with the Neo-Fats indicates even greater promis 
for tomorrow. 





You'll find these Neo-Fats — and the nitriles, amines, amides, aci 
chlorides and synthetic oils produced from them — invaluable in 
gredients for your products . . . present and future. 


May we send you our brochure on the entire series? 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 





1355 WEST 31st STREET CHICAGO 9, ILLINO! 
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NEWS 





OF THE MONTH 








V-] Actuates Sweeping Changes 
Affecting Chemical Industry 


N THE aftermath of Japanese sur- 

render, various government agencies 
announced broad shifts in policy which 
will have a widespread influence of all 
phases of the chemical industry. 

The War Production Board, in a move 
to facilitate reconversion and speed the 
flow of products into civilian channels, on 
August 20 scrapped over two hundred in- 
dividual controls over industry. Not all 
the revocations took effect immediately, 
but almost all of those concerning chem- 
icals were brought about as of August 31, 
and the remainder will take effect Septem- 
ber 30. Among the latter are schedules 
governing peroxygen chemicals, glycols, 
carbon black, synthetic organic detergents, 
phthalic anhydride, bismuth chemicals, and 
miscellaneous chemicals. 

Many basic chemicals and important 
raw materials are included among those 
already free from restrictions: chlorine, 
alcohol, phenol, formaldehyde, styrene, 
aromatic solvents, acetic acid, urea and 
melamine resins, aniline, vinyl polymers, 
phthalic alkyds, sulfuric acid, chlorinated 
solvents, sodium phosphates, and potassium 
carbonate. 

The fact that allocation has been re- 
scinded does not imply that all materials 
are freely available. Many items are still 
scarce, and WPB will impose even more 
stringent inventory controls over such ma- 
terials. While chemicals themselves will 
probably not be affected, such things as 
shipping containers and construction ma- 
terials used’in the chemical industry will 
be subject to strict inventories, possibly 
for several months. 

In addition to these orders, there is a 
“directive” now being prepared which pro- 
vides that where a company obtained ma- 
terials on special ratings for a war con- 
tract which has now been cut back, the 
materials left over can be used without 
restriction. 


Manpower 


Within an hour after the Japanese sur- 
render announcement, the War Manpower 
Commission dropped all job controls, cre- 
ating a free labor market. Job referrals, 
employment ceilings in all industries, area 
classifications based on labor stringency, 
ind regional as well as inter-regional re- 
ruiting of workers were abolished. 

Cutbacks in military production and 
the release of men from the armed forces 
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will create a labor pool sufficient to meet 
the needs of all employers. 


Petroleum 

At this writing it was certain that most 
of the restrictions instituted by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War would 
be abolished shortly. Among the restric- 
tions slated for elimination are those gov- 
erning fuel oil use and burner installa- 
tions and distribution of naphtha. Controls 
on shipment of petroleum products into 
the Eastern seaboard area, however, will 
probably be continued into the late fall 
or winter. 


Anti-Trust Suits 

Attorney General Glark announced on 
August 20 that the War and Navy De- 
partments had withdrawn all requests for 
postponement of anti-trust suits. 
requests were originally made on the 
ground that proceedings might interfere 
with the war effort. 

Although eight suits involving chem- 
icals have already been settled, six re- 
maining cases will be brought to trial as 
rapidly as possible. Defendants are the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., et al (dye- 
stuffs) ; General Chemical Co., et al 
(laboratory chemicals) ; General Electric 
Co., Fried. Krupp, et al (tungsten car- 
bide) ; Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
et al (chemicals); William S. Gray & 
Co., et al (methanol) ; and Merck & Co., 
Inc., et al (pharmaceuticals). 


These 


Defendants of the disposed cases were 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., et al 
(four cases involving chromic, formic, 
and hydrochloric acids, and explosives) ; 
Monsanto Chemical Co., et al (sulfuric 
acid) ; Mutual Chemical Co. of America, 
et al (bichromates) ; Tannin Corp., et al 
(quebracho); and Victor Chemical 
Works, et al (oxalic acid). 


WBP Survey Shows Industry 
Pattern Same As in 1940 


A War Production Board survey of the 
$20,300,000,000 expansion of manufactur- 
ing facilities between July 1, 1940, and 
May 31, 1944, shows that the prewar geo- 
graphic pattern of industry was followed 
for the most part in the placement of 
new facilities constructed during the war. 

Approximately $19,000,000,000 worth of 
manufacturing facilities, representing 93 


per cent, were placed in 179 previously 
existing areas. More than a third, or $7,- 
500,000,000 of the total value facilities 
authorizations, were located in ten of the 
nation’s leading industrial cities : Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Houston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco. 

Ohio led the states with 1,293 facilities 
and authorizations totaling $1,677,000,000 ; 
Pennsylvania followed with 1,220 au- 
thorizations valued at $1,675,000,000; 
Michigan was third with 1,145 authoriza- 
tions valued at $1,549,000,000 ; Illinois was 
fourth with 1,067 authorizations with $1,- 
490,000,000 valuations. New York was 
fifth with 1,111 authorizations with a value 
of $1,383,000,000. Texas, with its petro- 
leum and allied industries, was sixth with 
441 authorizations at $1,259,000,000 valu- 
ation. 

“New plants” were 88 per cent federally 
financed. However, “expansions” of old 
plants were 53 per cent privately financed, 
and 66 per cent of the value of “con- 
versions” federally financed. 


Chemical Engineer 


Heads Purdue 





Frederick L. Hovde, former assist- 
ant to the president of the University 
of Rochester, recently on leave of ab- 
sence to head the Government's 
rocket-development program, has been 
named president of Purdue Univer- 
sity. He succeeds Edward C. Elliott, 
who retired in June. Dr. Hovde re- 
ceived his Bachelor's degree in chem- 
ical engineering from the University 
of Minnesota in 1929. Later he at- 
tended the University of North Da- 
kota and did research work in physics 
and chemistry at Oxford, England. 
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Chemical Manufacturers See 
60 Per Cent Expansion 


An industrial market survey conducted 
by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment shows that the chemical industry 
expects to expand its peacetime markets 
some 60 per cent in dollar yolume above 
the levels of 1939. A breakdown of the 
compiled figures is shown on the chart 
below. The expansion was expected to 
be achieved by 1947. Inasmuch as the re- 
port was prepared prior to the termina- 
tion of the war, it is likely that an esti- 
mate made now would set 1946 as the 
year of achievement. Since the estimates 
are made on 1939 dollars, the actual ex- 
pansion will be somewhat less than the 
figures seem to indicate. 

In dollar volume the value of chemical 
manufacture is expected to rise from 
$3,733,700,000 of 1939 to $5,907,000,000 in 
1947. All industry is expected to make 
gains of 4.16 per cent, according to the 
survey. The peacetime expansion in the 
chemical industry is expected to be greater 
than any other industry except automo- 
biles, transportation equipment and _ to- 
bacco products. 

“Although the war production of the 
chemical industry has been huge,” the 
survey stated, “it can reconvert to peace- 
time products with very little difficulty. 
No layoffs of workers are anticipated, ex- 
cept in the explosives industries. 

“Most 
Government-owned plants to private in- 


companies favor the sale of 
dustry, scrapping some plants, and hold- 
ing a few others as stand-by facilities. 
Government contract cancellations will 
strongly affect the explosives plants, and 
will have some influence in the drug in- 
dustry. Otherwise, the industry expects 
no problem from cancellations. 

“Supplies for some in this industry are 
adequate, but most companies are taking 
steps now to obtain new machinery and 
materials as available.” 


PEACETIME CHEMICAL 


Industry 
Rayon and allied products 
Wood naval stores 
Fertilizers 
Tanning materials, natural " dyestuffs, mordants, 

and sizes bs * 

Plastic materials .. : 
peeeeee ys is 442. is. dasa 


Compressed and * liquefied gases—not ‘made in 


refineries or in natural gasoline plants 
Bone black, carbon black and lampblack 
Printing Safa id's hm 
Glue and gelatin 4 bic 
Mucilage, paste and other adhesives, 
rubber cement 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers 
Cclors and pigments “5 
Ccttonseed oil, cake, meal and linters’ 
Drugs and medicines (including drug grinding) 


"except 


Perfumes, cosmetics and other toilet preparations 


Insecticides, 
hold chemical compounds 

Soap and glycerin 

Chemicals not elsewhere 
3 CER ORE Bee 


classified 
All other ... : 


Total chemicals and allied products ........ 
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fungicides and related industrial and house- 


(including 


Biffen Will Head 
Johns-Manville Lab 





Frank M. Biffen has been appointed 


chief of the chemical service section,- 


Johns-Manville Research Laboratory, 
Manville, N. J. A native of London, 
England, Mr. Biffen was for ten years 
associated with the Government Lab- 
oratory, London. Prior to his joining 
Johns-Manville in October, 1944, he 
was director of the analytical labora- 
tories of Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


Sulfur Trade Delayed 
By Shipping Rate 

The current freight rate, set at $9 per 
ton by the War Shipping Administration 
for the movement of sulfur from the Gulf 
to ports in the New York area, is con- 
sidered far too high by chemical pro- 
ducers. Resumption of trade is being de- 
layed, although the Office of Defense 
Transportation has agreed to make ves- 
sels available. 


EXPANSION 
Value of manufac- 


tures at the 1939 price level Per cent 
(Milions of Dollars) Increase 
Yaa as eo, Est.1947 
Estimated Over 
1939 1947 1939 
$247.1 $575.5 132.9 
14.1 24.8 75.9 
185.7 282.0 51.9 
assistants 
42.2 65.4 55.0 
77.7 203.3 161.6 
; es 71.1 106.4 49.6 
petroleum 
vad 3.4 116.1 117.4 
14.6 24.3 66.4 
49.1 62.2 26.7 
34.3 40.3 17.5 
elue and 
4.2 5.3 26,2 
435.0 633.0 45.5 
83.9 125.6 49.7 
171.5 168.6 ej 
365.0 522.3 43.1 
147.5 218.8 48.3 
93.4 36.9 46.6 
302.6 73.8 23.5 
synthetic 
839.8 1,481.1 76.4 
eeu outes $01.5 741.6 47.9 
$3,733.7 $5,907.23 58.2 





Having paid as little as $1.80 per ton 
to move their sulfur before the war, pro- 
ducers who require large quantities of sul- 
fur for the production of sulfuric acid 
believe the current rate should be set in 
the neighborhood of $3.10 or $3.15, if it 
is to be brought into line with other 
WSA rates on bulk commodities. 

The larger chemical producers, most 
of whom have waterfront facilities in the 
area of Staten Island, in Boston, and in 
Baltimore, are seeking a restoration of 
this service but state that at WSA rates 
it is even more expensive than the substi- 
tute all-water route they have been com- 
pelled to use during the war—by barge 
up the Mississippi, by ship down the Great 
Lakes, and by barge again down the New 
York State Barge Canal system. The in- 
land water rate has varied between $8.50 
and $8.75 depending upon the point of 
origin. 

At least one ODT offering of cargo 
space for this movement is known to 
have been turned down. In the meantime, 
protests have been lodged with WSA, 
which has ascribed the existing rate to 
the fact that vessels assigned to the serv- 
ice must make an average 1,700-mile 
ballast leg to the Gulf, that the vessels 
vary in size, and that it is the purpose 
of that agency to maintain the existing 
rate structure to the end that all receiv- 
ers be on an equal basis. 

One chemical producer stated that even 
if one leg of each voyage in this trade is 
in ballast, a rate of not much more than 
$4 would be justified. In no case, he said 
is there any justification for a rate in 
excess of $8 per ton. 


Volunteers Aid in 
Explosives Control 


More than 4,000 volunteer licensing 
agents, serving without Federal compen- 
sation throughout the nation in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Mines, have 
played a vital role in the successful con- 
trol of the heavy consumption of non- 
military high explosives during the past 
three and one-half years of the war, Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, Bureau Director, recently 
reported to Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes. 

Although hundreds of millions of pounds 
of explosives have been consumed by 
American industries since Pearl Harbor, 
not one clear-cut case of sabotage in- 
volving blasting materials has been re- 
ported to the Bureau, Sayers said. 
This is in contrast to the last World 
War when there were numerous cases of 
sabotage involving explosives in this 
country. 

The outstanding record of administer- 
ing the Explosives Act during the current 
war has been achieved through a system 
of licensing makers and users of ex- 
plosives, supplemented by a small staff of 
investigators working under 
the direction of the existing district of- 
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ices of the Health and Safety Branch 
f the Bureau of Mines. 

In the three and one-half years of ad- 
ninistration of the Explosives Act, Bu- 
reau investigators, in cooperation with 
ther Federal agencies, have inspected 
more than 40,000 storage places through- 
uut the 48 states and Alaska and have 
ssued recommendations for safer storage 
methods in nearly all of them, Dr. Sayers 
said. Although the investigative program 
ias been directed primarily at preventing 
the acquisition of high explosives or cer- 
ain ingredients by hostile or disloyal 
elements of the population, it has also 
served to awaken public interest in the 
need for more careful handling and stor- 
age of these highly dangerous materials. 


PAW Will Share 
German Oil Data 


Technical information collected from 
secret records of the German oil industry 
by the Petroleum Administration for 
War will be made available immediately 
to all sections of the American oil industry 
engaged in the war program, Deputy Pe- 
troleum Administrator Ralph K. Davies 
has announced. 

PAW will release through the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee of the Petro- 
leum Industry War Council microfilms 
of documents captured in German refin- 
eries and laboratories. 

Mr. Davies explained that the micro- 
films of refinery records and experimental 
laboratory data were gathered by a mis- 
sion of technological experts sent to Eu- 
rope under PAW auspices last year. 

It is PAW’s desire, Mr. Davies pointed 
out, to make these technical data freely 
available to everyone interested as a mat- 
ter of public information, subject only to 
such restrictions as are imposed by the 
military or other responsible authorities 
of government. It is anticipated that in 
the near future the present restrictions 
will be relaxed. 


Norway Resumes Trade 


During the three months following the 
liberation of Norway, her trade has made 
rapid strides toward recovery, both from 
the point of view of imports of essential 
supplies and of making available exports 
needed for the reconstruction of other 
countries, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration has stated. 

Almost $1,000,000 worth of chemicals 
and drugs has been licensed for export 
to Norway and the flow is increasing. 
These commodities are purchased for 
cash. The metals, minerals and fertilizers 
that will be available for export from 
Norway during the balance of the year 
may run as high as 1,000,000 tons, de- 
pending on the availability of coal and 
other minerals. In any case, 343,000 tons 
are available for immediate shipment. 

In order of tonnage available, they are 
pyrites, iron ore concentrates, nitrate fer- 
tilizers, cyanamid, ilmenite, copper and 
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copper concentrates, ferro-alloys and car- 
bide. In addition, there are substantial 
quantities of molybdenite, graphite con- 
centrates, nickel, talcum, mica, feldspar 
and so forth. 





CALENDAR of EVENTS 


Scheduled 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, Division 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. December 27. Chemical Engineering Sym- 
posium, 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. Engineer- 
ing Societies building, 29 W. 39 St., New 
York, October 14. Twenty-seventh annual 
meeting. 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION Packaging Conference. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, September 18-19. First 
meeting held by the association’s packaging 
division since March 1944. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. October 22 and 23. Sixth 
annual water conference. 

OPTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. October 18 to 20. 
Thirtieth annual meeting. 

SOCIETY OF RHEOLOGY, Hotel Pennsyl 
vania, New York. October 26 to 27. Annual 
meeting. 

Canceled 

ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTS. Annual 1945 Meeting. 

NATIONAL PEST CONTROL ASSOCIA 
TION, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, October. Thirteenth annual convention. 

TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. Buffalo, 

N. Y. Fall meeting. September 17. 





Chicago University to 
Continue Atomic Study 

Research which led to the invention of 
the atomic bomb will be continued at the 
University of Chicago through two new 
institutes devoted to the study of nuclear 
physics and metals, according to a recent 
announcement made by Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins. 

The institutes will bring two Nobe! 
Prize scientists to the school. They are 
Enrico Fermi, self-exiled Italian physicist, 
who becomes professor of physics, and 
Harold C. Urey, who is named professor 
of chemistry. Both come from Columbia 
University and will serve in the Institute 
of Nuclear Studies to be headed by Sam- 


uel K. Allison, professor of physics at 
the University of Chicago. 

A large number of the members of the 
faculty of the University participated in 
the fundamental research which led to 
the development of the atomic bomb con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Manhat- 
tan District of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. In addition to the fundamental 
research work at the university, the uni- 
versity undertook to operate a semi-works 
or pilot plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The 
university managed this until June 30, 
1945, 

Chancellor Hutchins stated that “the 
United States has abandoned both basic 
research and the training of new scientists. 
It is essential that we overcome that de- 
ficiency. The two new institutes of the 
University of Chicago, because of the 
ability of the men who will staff them, will 
be significant means for remedying our 
shortsighted policy.” 


Research Project on Peanuts 

The National Peanut Council with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., has estab- 
lished a project in Southern Research In- 
stitute, Birmingham, Ala., for research 
With 
the South’s peanut crop breaking all pre- 
vious records, need is felt for expanding 
the base for peanut products in the food 
and chemical industries. The program 
will be under the direction of C. Lewis 


W renshall. 


on peanuts and peanut products. 


Government Closes : 
Helium Plants ; 

Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
has announced the suspension of hel- 
ium-production activities at the Cunning- 
ham, Kansas, and Amarillo, Texas, plants 
which have been operated by the Bureau 
of Mines for the production of helium for 
war purposes. 

Current and future military needs, the 
Secretary said, will be met by the Exell, 


Ord and Kroeger Move Up in Monsanto 





Robinson Ord (left) recently named general manager of sales for Monsanto's 


organic division, will be assisted by Arthur P. Kroeger. 


Mr. Ord, formerly 


an assistant general manager of sales, succeeds the late Fred C. Renner. 
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Texas, and Otis, Kansas, plants, both of 
which have been constructed during the 
war and embody the latest designs and 
the most modern production methods. The 
Amarillo plant, which is the “parent” 
plant, will, however, be maintained in 
standby condition for immediate resump- 
tion of production on short notice, and 
will become the main headquarters for 
an expanding helium research program. 
The Cunningham plant, partly because of 
limited gas reserves in the area, will be 
dismantled, and some of its personnel and 
equipment will be utilized in other helium 
plants and various war projects. 





Activities of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service 


Situations Disposed of in the Chemical 
Industry 


Type of Situation July June July 

Total MRE 82 74 

Labor Disputes 
Strikes & Lockouts 
Threatened Strikes 1 
Controversies 4: 





50 47 
Other Situations 
Arbitrations ...... 9 5 2 
Technical Services. . es 
Special Services 2 4 3 
Disputes Certified to 
National War Labor 
Board . : 20 21 20 








Geneva Station Creates 
Food Science Division 


A new division of food science and tech- 
nology has been created at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva by 
merging the divisions of bacteriology and 
chemistry, according to an announcement 
by President E. E. Day, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Elmer H. Stotz was named head of the 
new division and activities of the new 
group are to be guided by a committee 
consisting of members of the former divi- 
sions. This committee will consist of 
Stotz, who was head of the chemistry di- 
vision, as chairman, and George J. Hucker, 
and Carl S. Pederson, professors of bac- 
teriology, and Zoltan I. Kertesz, professor 
of chemistry. 


General Chemical Builds 
Savannah, Ga., Plant 


General Chemical Co., a subsidiary of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., announced 
today that a chemical plant is under con- 
struction by the company at Savannah, 
Georgia. The plant will produce alumi- 
num sulfate. 

According to officials of General Chem- 
ical Company, most of the plant’s output 
will be consumed by concerns within the 
growing Savannah industrial area. The 
new plant’s production unit will occupy 
part of an eight-acre site located just out- 
side the city limits on Brampton Road. 


Note 


In the article, “High Vacuum Tech- 
niques Open New Fields for Chemical In- 
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dustry,” in the July 1945 issue, the word 
“imperative” in the ninth line, column 
three, page 85, should read, “inoperative.” 


Phila. Quartz Appoints 
R. C. Merrill 





Dr. Reynold C. Merrill, formerly 
with the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
Regional Laboratory, Albany, Califor- 
nia, recently joined the research staff 
of the Philadelphia Quartz Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Merrill’s com- 
mercial experience has included affili- 
ation with California Cotton Oil 
Corp. and with Lever Brothers at 
Cambridge, Mass. 





COMPANIES 





Wyandotte Builds 


New Carbonate Plant 


Ground was broken in mid-July for a 
new carbonate plant at Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corp., Wyandotte, Michigan. Pro- 
duction will be increased 50% by this new 
plant which is scheduled for completion 
in the early spring of 1946, 


Standard Oil to Make 
Chemicals from Petroleum 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is 
organizing a chemical products depart- 
ment, it has been made known by A. W. 
Peake, president. The immediate duties 
of the department will be to explore the 
market for petroleum chemicals, work 
with research and manufacturing depart- 
ments in developing and producing mar- 
ketable derivatives, and manage sales and 
distribution. , 

The new department will operate un- 
der general direction of Bruce K. Brown, 
vice president in charge of development, 
with William B. Plummer as manager. 
Mr. Plummer was formerly manager of 
the development and patent department 
and during the war a lieutenant colonel 
in the Air Technical Service Command, 





A.A.F. Howard R. Peterson, a member 
of the sales technical service will be in 
charge of sales development. The use 
of new synthetic and catalytic processes 
for manufacturing petroleum products 
has reached a degree of importance over- 
shadowing that of older methods of re- 
fining, Mr. Plummer pointed out in a 
statement in connection with the an- 
nouncement. 


Sanders-Eavenson Chemical 
Company Formed 


James W. Sanders, of the Plastic 
Moulding Corp., and Marvin S. Eavenson, 
formerly Chicago manager of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Co., have joined to form the 
Sanders-Eavenson Chemical Co., which 
will act as distributor of sulphonated oils, 
synthetic detergents and special industrial 
and household cleaners. 


Monsanto Subsidiary Builds 
Adhesives Plant 


Expansion of chemical manufacturing 
facilities on the West Coast is fore- 
shadowed by the announcement that Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., through its Seattle 
subsidiary, I. F. Laucks, Inc., has pur- 
chased about 29 acres of land south of 
the city limits of Seattle, Wash. 

The company will erect a plywood ad- 
hesives plant for the production of syn- 
thetic resins for adhesives, and coatings 
and wood preservatives. It was indicated 
that offices and research laboratories of 
the subsidiary, which Montana acquired 
last year, will eventually be moved to the 
new location. 


Du Pont Plan W. Va. 
Plastics Plant 


Arnold E. Pitcher, general manager of 
the plastics department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., has announced that 
the company is exercising options to pur- 
chase a site of about 400 acres at Wash- 
ington, near Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Among the first units to be built at the 
new location will be greatly expanded ta- 
cilities for manufacturing of nylon as a 
plastic in various forms, “Lucite” methyl! 
methacrylate resin, and polythene. Con- 
struction on these units with the neces- 
sary service facilities will be started just 
as soon as materials and labor are avail- 
able. 


New Firm to License 
Vulcanization Patents 


Industry Inventions, Inc., an Ohio cor- 
poration, has been established to license 
the use of electronic vulcanization in the 
manufacture of rubber and plastic prod- 
ucts, it has been announced by V. L. 
Smithers, of V. L. Smithers Laboratories, 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Smithers will be vice- 
president and general manager of the 
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new company. Incerperation papers. were 
filed Auguste dk 

The B. F. Goodrich Company and The 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
jointly hold patents for electronic process- 
ing of rubber and plastics and the new 
company will make the patents available 
to the rubber and plastics industries on 
a reasonable basis, Mr. Smithers said. 

Other officers of Industry Inventions, 
Inc., are: W. F. Avery, of B. F. Good- 
rich, chairman of the board of directors; 
W. A. Fraser, of Firestone, president ; 
H. S. Woodruff, of B. F. Goodrich, secre- 
tary; E. H. Schulenberg, of Firestone, 
treasurer; and M. J. Moyer, of Smithers 
Laboratories, assistant secretary. 


Celanese Forms 
Mexican Firm 


Celanese Corporation of America has 
announced the formation of Viscosa Mexi- 
cana, S. A., in Mexico City for the pur- 
pose of producing and selling viscose 
rayon yarns in Mexico. Arrangements 
are now under way for the purchase of 
land upon which wilt be erected a large 
new plant of the company. 

Viscosa Mexicana, S. A., is being 
financed jointly by Celanese Corporation 
of America, Celanese Mexicana, S. A., 
and Mexican banking interests. 

Dr. Camille reyfus, president of Cela- 
nese Corporation of America, will hold 
the same position in the new company. 
The membership of the board of directors 
will be equally divided between Celanese 
Corporation of America and Mexican in- 
terests. 


Crosby Builds Wood 
Naval Stores Plant 


Crosby Naval Stores, Inc. has been re- 
quested by the Chemical Division of the 
War Production Board to start imme- 
diately the construction of its wood naval 
stores plant at De Ridder, Louisiana, in 


order to help relieve the shortage of naval 
stores products. A high priority rating 
was issued by the WPB on July 24, 1945, 
for the construction of the plant. Ex- 
penditures amounting to $1,833,941.02 
were authorized by the WPB for the 
construction of 11 steel and concrete 
buildings, equipment and’ 6,600 feet of 
plant railroad. The project is contem- 
plated to be completed by March 31, 
1946. 

The capacity of this plant will be ap- 
proximately 150,000 520 pound drums of 
rosin per year which combined with the 
Picayune plant will give Crosby a total 
annual capacity of approximately 260,000 
520-pound drums of wood rosin. 


Dow to Produce Lime 
At Ludington 


A portion of the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration plant at Ludington, Mich., has 
been leased by The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany of Midland, Michigan. Willard H. 
Dow, in announcing the signing of the 
lease recently, said that Dow will use the 
facilities for producing lime and mag- 
nesium chloride liquor. Prior to Septem- 
ber, 1944, when it ceased operation on 
government order, the Ludington plant, 
operated by Dow Magnesium Corp., pro- 
duced cell feed for the 72,000,000 pound 
DPC magnesium plant at Marysville, 
Michigan. 


Monsanto Asks Government 
To Take Over Strike- 
Bound Plant 


Monsanto Chemical Company invited 
the Federal government on August l, 
1945, to take over operation of its strike- 
bound Monsanto, Illinois plant to insure 
production of vital war-needed chemicals 
for the Army and Navy. In a telegram 
to President Truman, the company said 
it was unable to keep the plant operating 


Arco Plans Research Laboratories at Cleveland 





Tee 





Plans for the immediate construction of a new two-story research laboratory 
for the development of improved paints and new industrial coatings have been 
announced by Howard E. Wise, president of The Arco Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The structure is scheduled for completion early in 1946. 
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in the face of “flagrant union irresponst- 
bility.” 

The chemical plant had been closed 
down July 26 when approximately 45 
pipe fitters walked out in a jurisdictional 
dispute with the iron workers and imme- 
diately established a picket line around 
the company’s gates. Approximately 1,200 
workers were thrown out of employment. 

No demands have been made on the 
company in the present dispute, the tele- 
gram said. “Instead,” the President was 
told, “it is purely a dispute within union 
ranks which only the union can settle 
and only action by the union itself can 
bring the men back to work.” 


Davison Promotes Waring 





Dr. C. E. Waring has been appointed 
by The Davison Chemical Corpora- 
tion as the technical assistant to Ches- 
ter F. Hockley, president. Until re- 
cently, his duties were supervisor of 
Frigidaire’s main chemical, metallurgi- 
cal and process engineering labora- 
tories, as well as coordinator of their 
consultatory assistance to the U. 8. 
Army Ordnance in the development 
and research on preservation and 
packaging of military materiel. 


Goodrich Chemical 
Constructs 


Construction contract for the new semi- 
works plant of The B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company at Avon Lake, Ohio, 15 
miles west of Cleveland, has been awarded 
to John Gill & Son, Cleveland, it has been 
made public by William S. Richardson, 
president. Cost is to be around $600,000. 

Designed as a_ versatile small-scale 
chemical plant which can easily be con- 
verted to a variety of processes, it will be 
used to develop manufacturing routines 
for new synthetic resins and chemicals. 
The process building is the largest of the 
three structures in the plant group. It 
is 50 by 120, three stories, of steel frame 
covered with composition siding. Utility 
building will be one-story, 50 by 140; 
will house laboratory, machine shop, of- 
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fices and lockers, eventually will be de- 
voted entirely to laboratories. Boiler house 
is 40 by 50 and will be replaced when 
better material are available. 


Company Notes 


Res-N-CueM, Inc., has opened a lab- 
oratory and plant in Clinton, Mass. 
Charles O. Barbre has been appointed 
chief chemist in charge of control and re- 
search. Also announced is the moving 
of the general offices and accounting de- 
partments from the Hawthorne, N. J., 
plant to Clinton. 


DIveRSEY Corp., a subsidiary of the 
Victor CHEMICAL Works, Chicago, has 


purchased the business and assets of 
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The new Edwal Catalog and Price List No. 
9-C (dated July, 1945) listing many new 
chemicals is now ready. Write for it today. 


Trojan Products & Manufacturing Co., 
which specializes in the manufacture of 
process and maintenance chemicals for 
the metal working industry. 


THE WINTHROP CHEMICAL Co. has an- 
nounced that women employees of their 
Rensselaer, N. Y., plant will be given 
an opportunity to take two-month train- 
ing courses in chemistry and analytical 
procedures at the research laboratories. 
Those who qualify will be given staff posi- 
tions as laboratory technicians, according 
to Theodore G. Klumpp, president. 


The New York offices of FRANCIS 
CHILSON, INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT, were 
recently moved to 101 Park Avenue. Re- 
search offices are in the Harwood Build- 








IN 
FINE 
CHEMICALS 


Ally! Bromide 
Butyl Bromide 
Ethyl lodide 

Methyl lodide 


The LDWAL Leloratories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ing, Scarsdale, N. Y., and field offices in 
Chattanooga and Pittsburgh. 


THE DramMonp ALKALI Co. has an- 
nounced the acquisition of several hun- 
dred acres of land at Houston, Téxas, 
adjacent to the Houston Ship Channel. 


Berle Rejoins Innis, Speiden 





Colonel Charles H. Berle has been 
appointed coordinator of sales and 
manufacturing for Innis, Speiden & 
Co. Associated with Innis, Speiden 
& Co. since 1926, Colonel Berle was 
called to active duty by the Army in 
1941 and returned to inactive reserve 
status in June, 1945. 


THE Du Pont company has made known 
plans for the construction at its Waynes- 
ville, Va., plant of two acetic acid re- 
covery units. 


Tue Houpry Process Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, has announced the open- 
ing of New York offices at 115 Broadway. 
New York City, under the direction of R. 
B. Cragin, vice president in charge ot 
commercial development. 


THE VULCANIZED Ruspper Co. of New 
York City and Morrisville, Pennsylvania, 
has changed its name to Vulcanized Rub- 
ber and Plastics Co. 


HarsHAwW CHEMICAL Co. is making ar- 
rangements to build $200,000 plant addi- 
tions at Cleveland. 


The name of the Prerry-Lerrer, INc., 
concern has been changed to National 
Coatings & Chemicals Co., Inc. 


Educational Notes 


Benzot Propucts Co., Newark, N. J., 
has established a research fellowship at 
Rutgers University. It will be of one 
year’s duration for the study of organic 
syntheses based on benzyl chloride and 
other benzyl compounds. Robert B. Tre- 
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lease, of New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers, 
1944, has been appointed fellow. 


CotumBIA UNIversIty, Extension Di- 
vision, has announced a new evening 
course, starting October 1, in synthetic 
textile fibers, yarns and materials, which 
will be given by Herbert R. Mauers- 
berger, textile consultant and technical 
editor of Rayon Textile Monthly. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 
will offer this fall a graduate lecture 
course on pulp and paper technology, 
under the department of chemical engi- 
neering. The course will be under the 
direction of Robert S. Aires. 


American Maize 
Raises Buchanan 





B. F. Buchanan, recently promoted to 
supervisor of research for American 
Maize Products Co., has been trans- 
ferred from New York to Roby, Ind. 
Martha Seastrom has been named his 
assistant in the New York laboratory. 





NEWS ofSUPPLIERS 





Harry A. Feldbush, formerly works manager 
of the Holyoke, Mass. plant of WorTHINGTON 
PUMP AND MACHINERY Corp., has been named 
vice president in charge of engineering for the 
entire corporation. His duties cover engineering 
activities of all works and domestic subsidiary 
companies. Headquarters will be at the general 
offices in Harrison, N. J. 

Ralph M. Watson, formerly chief engineer of 
the centrifugal engineering division has been 
appointed assistant to Mr. Feldbush. 


RELIANcE Evectric & ENGINEERING Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of two new distributors 
for Reliance A. C. and D. C. motors, generators, 
and V*S motor drives. They are Standard Elec- 
tric Motor Works in Detroit and in Milwaukee, 
the C & G Sales and Engineering Co. 


THE Wma. Power. Company, valve specialists 
and manufacturers of Cincinnati, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Allen B. Stiles as 
manager of the Philadelphia and Baltimore ter- 
ritory. Mr. Stiles, whose office is at 1520 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania, is well 
known throughout the eastern section of the 
country, having represented the Crane Company 
for the past several years. 


Design and construction of a pulp washing 
plant and power facilities for Union Bac anp 
Paper Corp., to provide for expansion of its 
Savannah, Ga., plant from 800 to 1000 tons per 
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day, is now under construction by The 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rust 


T. D. Slingman has been made manager of 
industrial sales of Batpwin-Hrit Co., Trenton, 
ew Jersey, manufacturers of thermal insulation 
products. He was formerly vice president of 
mechanical sales of The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co, 


Tue Briccs~CrLaririer Company, Washing- 
ton, ECS manufacturers of industrial, auto- 
motive and marine oil filtration equipment, has 
aunounced the appointment of W. J: 5 ag 
505 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York, as 
distributor covering Western New York State 
and Northwestern Pennsylvania. 


The litigation between F. J. Stokes MAcHINE 
Company, Philadelphia engineers and manufac- 
turers of high vacuum processing equipment, and 
NATIONAL RESEARCH CorporaTION, of Boston, in 
which Stokes ge National with infringe- 
ment of patent No. 2,278,195, has been termi- 
nated by the entry of a Consent Decree in which 
it is held that the patent is valid and has been 
infringed by National Research Corporation. 


the Transformer Divi- 
Evecrric’s Central Station Di- 


New appointents in 
sion of GENERAL 


visions, have recently been announced by L. R. 
ree manager of the transformer division. 
H. M. Jalonack has been appointed assistant to 
sane Transformer Division, and is succeeded 
as manager sales, distribution transformer sec- 
tion by C. E. Burke of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
D. F. Roloff has been appointed assistant _man- 
ager sales, succeeding Mr. Burke, and V. 
Dillon, formerly assistant manager sales of reg- 
ulators, has been appointed manager sales, feeder 
voltage regulator section. 


Harvey Picker, recently returned to inactive 
status by the Navy, has_ been el:cted president 
of the Picker X-Ray Corp., manufacturer of 
X-ray equipment and accessories. Mr. Picker 
has been with the firm, of which his father, Mr. 
James Picker, is founder and chairman of the 
board of directors, since 1938. 


Philip H. LePeau has been appointed repre- 
sentative in the state of Louisiana and the 
eastern part of Texas for the chemical equip- 
ment division of GENERAL CerAmic & STEATITE 
Corp. His headquarters are at 2015 Second Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Texas. 


es - H. McGraw, Chairman of the Board 
ot H. McGraw & ComPaNy, engineers and 














considerably in recent years. 


Butyl Phenyl Acetate 
Lignin Vanillin 
Veratraldehyde 
Ethaldehyde 
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IN INDUSTRY 


THE field of Aromatic Chemicals in Industry has widened 


No longer is the use of Perfumes restricted to the Soap, 
Cosmetic and Perfume Manufacturer. 


PERFUMES are now widely used by such diverse manu- 
facturers as: the rubber industry, the paper industry, the 
textile industry and many others. 


FurTHER research is constantly being made both by us 
and by manufacturers of many diverse products. 


PERHAPS we can be of service to you. 


Among our many products the following are proving 
useful in numerous industries: 


Phenyl Acet Aldehyde Di Methyl Acetal 

Di Phenyl Acetal of Phenyl Acet Aldehyde 
Hydratropic Aldehyde 

Para Methyl Hydratropic Aldehyde 


Cinnamic Alcohol 
Ionone Ketone 
Ionone Methyl 
Acetophenone 
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constructors, has announced that at a_ recent 
meeting of the directors of the company, Rod- 

man B. Doremus, of Greenwich, Conn., was pro- 
moted from vice-president to executive vicc-pres- 
idut and Francis J. Tytus, of Farmington, 
Conn., was promoted from chief engineer to 
vice- -president and chief engineer. At the same 
meeting, Louis B. Palmer, of West Harttcrd, 
Conn., was elevated from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer. 


Election of Henry F. Dever as president of 
the Brown INstTRUMENT Company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, has been announced by 
Harold W. Sweatt, president of the parent com- 
pany. Mr. Dever, who has been serving as vice 
president in charge of engineering for Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell, succeeds Charles B. Sweatt as 
president of Brown. The latter, vice president 
and director of Minneapolis-Honeywell, has with- 
drawn from Brown and will henceforth devcte 
his entire attention to supervision of the ex- 
panded sales activities of the Honeywell organ- 
ization and its subsidiaries. 


The removal of H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc. offices in Rochester to headquarters in 
the Walbridge Building, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been announced by W. W. Calihan, Sales Man- 
ager. W. A. Coyle has been appointed district 
manager in charge of sales for Porter and 
Devine process equipment. He will also handle 


sales for Quimby Pumps and Fort Pitt Steel 
Castings in the territory. 


Mr. A. A. Nelson, who for many years was 
associated with THE NICHOLSON COMPANY, 
Inc., New York, designers and builders of 
concrete storage handling facilities, has _re- 
joined the company as a vice-president after 
an absence of two years. During this time he 
was engaged in the design and construction of 
defense plant facilities in the middle west. 


D. A. Newton has joined the F. J. Evans 
ENGINEERING Company, Birmingham, Alabama, 
as air-conditioning engineer of the heating and 
air conditioning division. Before joining the 
J. Evans Company, Mr. Newton was chief engi- 
neer of Larkin Coils, Inc., Atlanta. Prior to 
that time he was located in the central engi- 
neering division of the U. S, Rubber Company, 
at New York City. 


W. B. Connor ENGINEERING Corp. has re- 
cently appointed the following in the districts 
noted to handle the line of Dorex adsorption 
equipment and Kno-draft diffusers: Harry 
Pillen Co., 626 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
and The Allen, Mitchell & Co., 1053 31st 
Street, NW., Washington 7, D. C. 


Election by the board of directors of three 
vice presidents to head the treasury, law and 
patent departments, and lamp manufacturing ana 
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lighting equipment divisions of the WEsTING- 
HOUSE ELeEcrR:c CoRPORATION has been an- 
nounced by A. W. Robertson, chairman. They 
are: &. H. Lund, who has been treasurer since 
1941; William E. Milier, who had been general 
attorney in charge of the law and patent de- 
partment since 1944, and Ralph C. Stuart, in 
charge of the Lamp and Lighting Divisions. 

Mr. Lund and Mr. Miller have their offices 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Stuart will administer 
the four plants of the Lamp Division at 
Bloomfield, Belleville and Trenton, N. J., and 
Fairmount, W. Va., and the Lighting Division’ s 
Cleveland, Ohio, plant from the Lamp Divi- 
sion headquarters at Blocmfield. 


Joins A. D. Little 





L. B. Arnold, Jr., has joined the staff 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. Dr. Arnold was previously in 
the organic chemicals and rayon de- 
partments of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, and more re- 
cently an assistant director of the 
chemistry division of the Metallurgical 
Laboratory at Chicago, Illinois. 


%o PROPORTIONEERS, INC. %, Providence, R. 
I., makers of liquid proportioning equipment 
and chemical feeders, announce the appoint- 
ment of % Dosificadores Y Valvulas, S. A. %, 
Dolores No. 16, Mexico, D. F. to represent the 
company in that territory. The new organiza- 
tion, headed by Mariano Lara and Manuel 
Garcia Sands, includes a factory-trained engi- 
neering staff and offers complete sales and 
engineering facilities to handle proportioning 
problems. 


The plant, inventory and uncompleted con- 
tracts of the BurrALo FouNnpry & MAacHINE 
Company, of Buffalo, were purchased by the 
BLaw- Knox ComPAny, a Pittsburgh engineering 
and steel fabricating concern. The newly ac- 
quired property will be known as the Buflovak 
Division of the Blaw-Knox Company. No 
changes will be made in either management or 
personnel. The Buffalo property includes an 
18-acre site on which are located plants con- 
taining a plate fabricating shop, machine shop, 
foundry, pattern shop, and a well-equipped re- 
search and demonstration laboratory. 


George H. Woodard, manager of the avia- 
tion gas turbine division of the WESTINGHOUSE 
ELEctTRIC CoRPoRATION, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
received the company’s order of merit in _recog- 
nition of his creative engineering in the de- 
velopment of new products. Previous to his 
appointment to his present post, Mr. Woodard 
was manager of the company’s new products 
division at East Pittsburgh. 


Arthur Terry, head of Tue Dorr Com- 
PANY’S contract engineering division, has been 
appointed by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration to administer that agency’s rehabilitation 
activities in Holland and Netherlands East and 
West Indian possessions. The F.E.A. area 
sections will be responsible for supplying food, 
clothing and subsistence to peoples in liberated 
countries, and will furnish equipment, ma- 
chinery and parts for the restoration of indus- 
try and utilities. 


Natronat ResEarcH Corporation of Boston 
announces the opening of its Chicago branch 
office in the Engineering Building at 205 West 
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Manager 1s Mr. H. A. 


Drive. Chicago District 
ickey, formerly chief 
engineer of the vacuum engineering division. 
Announced personnel changes are as follows: 
Frank E. Penn, formerly in charge of the 
research engineering department, has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer; E. C. Bowen to sales 
manager of the vacuum engineering division, 
and F. C. Brown, formerly production man- 
ager, has been named plant engineer of the 
Plymouth division. He will be replaced by T. 
W. Lawler. 


THE FLurp Controts Company, 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive valve distributors for R-S 
Products Corporation, of Philadelphia. 


After a meeting of the board of directors fol- 
lowing the Annual Stockholders Meeting held in 
New York, GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION CORPORATION announced the following 
changes of officers: Lester Selig, formerly 
president, was elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of vice-chairman, with Max Epstein con- 
tinuing as chairman of the board; Sam Laud, 
a director of the corporation and previously 
executive assistant to the president, was elected 
president; W. S. Hefferan, Jr., a director of 
the corporation and previously secretary, was 
elected vice-president, and Arthur W. Lissauer, 
general manager of the corporation’s process 
equipment division, was elected vice-president. 


Appointed 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





NWDA to Hold 
Skeleton Meeting 


Because of the wartime travel emer- 
gency, the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association has decided to substitute a 
skeleton meeting of its officers for the 
usual annual meeting of the membership 
in Septémber, according to an announce- 
ment by E. Allen Newcomb, secretary. 
The meeting will be held in New York 
on September 27, and all special papers 
prepared for the meeting will be made 
available to the entire membership as 
usual. ; 


1945 “Convention-at-Home”’ 
For N.PV. & L.A. 


Dates for the 1945 “Convention-at- 
Home” of the National Paint, Varnish & 
Lacquer Association will be Oct. 31, Nov. 
1, and Nov. 2, President Ernest T. Trigg 
announced in a letter mailed to members 
of the industry. This will be the fourth 
consecutive convention by mail. A “statu- 
tory meeting” for the election and other 
annual business will be held at association 
headquarters in Washington, as in the 
past three years, in conformance with 
the by-laws. 


Murph Comments on 


Fertilizer Bills 


“There is neither justification nor ne- 
cessity for Government production of fer- 
tilizers,” said D. S. Murph, the executive 
secretary and treasurer of The National 
Fertilizer Association, in commenting on 
some recent proposed national fertilizer 
programs, including S. 882 and H. R. 
2922, companion bills introduced into the 
Senate by Senators Hill and Bankhead 
of Alabama, and into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Flannagan, 
of Virginia. “The industry under the pri- 
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vate enterprise system,” said Mr. Murph, 
“except as temporarily prevented in cer- 
tain localities by war conditions, has al- 
ways supplied the entire demand of 
farmers for fertilizers.” 


Society of Chemical Industry 
Elects Curtis Chairman 


Francis J. Curtis, St. Louis, vice presi- 
dent of Monsanto Chemical Company, has 
been elected chairman of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, an English organization of in- 
dustrial chemists. 

He assumed his duties as chairman on 
July 1, shortly after his return from Eu- 
rope on a British-American mission to in- 
spect German chemical plants. For the 
past year he had served as vice chairman. 





Mr. Curtis is also vice chairman of 
the Division of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 


and a director of the A.I.Ch.E. 


O:l Chemists Elect 
By Mail 


An election by mail ballot, the first in 
the organization’s history, was held by 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society this 
spring, and members of the governing 
board met in Memphis, Tenn., on May 
10-12 to transact necessary business. 
New officers, as announced by the re- 
tiring president, K. S. Markley, of the 
Southern Regional Research laboratory, 
New Orleans, are as follows: 

President, Robert R. King, technical 
director of the Interstate Cotton Oil Re- 





Temperatures of near or distant thermocouples are read with equal reliability by these 
Micromax Recorders and Indicators in the synthetic-rubber plant at Port Neches, Texas. 


BUTANE PRODUCTS CO. uses Micromax 
to check Rubber-Chemical Temperatures 


A heating zone only ten degrees wide holds the fractionation 
points for four of the fractions which are highly important in the 


Butane Products Co. refinery . 


. . and the accuracy of temperature 


measurement required in separating these four components is typical 
of the requirement at dozens of points in this giant war plant. 


The sixty Micromax Recorders which report on these and other 
temperatures thus have a responsibility in the production of synthetic 
rubber, which recommends them highly for any service in the chem- 
ical industries where accuracy and dependability are desired. 


An L&N engineer will be glad to give you more specific informa- 
tion, or will send a catalog if you prefer. 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO PLANT MANAGEMENT 
Regarding Control of 


_ SKIN IRRITATIONS 
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\ A, TARBONIS cuts absenteeism! 
Dermatitis due to chemicals, and 
ingredients for their manufacture, 
has been practically eliminated in 
many plants through the use of 
TARBONIS. 







7 Not merely a protective, TAR- 
J e BONIS is also effective in clearing 

up a high percentage of stubborn 
skin conditions encountered in in- 
dustry. Easy to apply—nothing to 
remove. Pleasant, odorless, grease- 
less. stainless. 
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| fining Company, Sherman, Tex.; first 


vice-president, S. O. Sorensen, technical 
director of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis; second vice-president, 
Reid T. Milner, head of the analytical 
and physical chemical division of the 
Northern Regional Research laboratory, 
Peoria, Ill.; third vice-president, Judson 
H. Sanders, head of the edible process 
development group of the Chemical divi- 
sion of Procter and Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati; fourth vice-president, C. P. 
Long, head of the analytical methods sec- 
tion of the standards department, Chemical 
division, Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati ; 
secretary, H. L. Roschen, research chem- 
ist, Swift and Company, Chicago, and 
editor of Oil & Soap, journal of the 
A. O. C. S.; and treasurer, John P. 


Harris, manager, Chicago office, Indus- 


trial Chemical Sales division, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company. 


Lead Association 


| Chooses Crane 


Clinton H. Crane, president of the St. 
Joseph Lead Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lead Industry Association. 
F. W. Rockwell, president of the Na- 
tional Lead Co., and F. H. Brownell, 
chairman of the board of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., have been named 
vice-presidents. F. E. Wormser, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. ' 


Crandall to Direct SPI 
Public Relations 


Barrett L. Crandall has been appointed 


| director of public relations of the Society 


of the Plastics Industry, Inc., according 
to an announcement by John Sasso, chair- 
man of the society’s public relations com- 
mittee. Mr. Crandall succeeds Albert 
Pfaltz, who has resigned. 





PERSONNEL 





McDonnell of WPB 
Moves to Schering 


John McDonnell, for the past four 
years head of research of the Drugs 
Branch of the War Production Board, 
and recently national director of civilian 
penicillin distribution, has joined the 
Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., in the 
newly created post of director of domestic 
sales and promotion. F. Peterson who 
has been manager of domestic sales divi- 
sion has resigned. Herman W. Leitzow, 
eastern division manager since 1944, has 
been made assistant to Dr. McDonnell. 


Goodrich Names Hager 


| 


| 


Rollin D. Hager has been named gen- 
eral superintendent of the industrial prad- 
ucts division of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
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He succeeds G. L. 
retired because of illness. H. L. Dixon 
has been appointed to Hager’s previous 
post as production manager of the divi- 
sion, and E. L. Slingluff as manager of 
reclaim manufacturing to succeed Dixon. 


Fischer and Rainard 
Move to ITT 





Earl K. Fischer (top) and Leo W. | 


Matthias, who has | 


| 
| 


Rainard have recently been appointed | 


to the staff of the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va. Dr. 
Fischer comes from the central re- 
search laboratories of the Interchemi- 


cal Corp. to head the division of physi- | 


cal chemistry, while Mr. Rainard, who 
was formerly in charge of the research 
laboratory of General Latex Chemical 
Corp., will be 
polymers. 


Tubize Makes 


Administrative Changes 


concerned with high 


Organizational changes in the 
Rayon Corp., 


Tubize 
designed to mobilize the 
company’s administrative resources, have 


been announced by J. E. Bassill, presi- 
dent. 
The newly organized divisions, which 


will start functioning immediately, are as 
follows, together with the names of the 


men who will head them: economics and 
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chemicals available for prompt delivery 


Propylene Oxide 


At this time Dow is prepared to fill quantity orders for the 
useful solvent and intermediate, Propylene Oxide. 


As an intermediate, this product fits into a number of manufac- 
turing processes and it is particularly useful in synthesizing 
isopropyl derivatives. In its solvent role, it combines volatility 
with excellent mutual solvent action for both organic 
pounds and water. 


com- 


Propylene Oxide is a clear, colorless liquid, boiling at 32-37° 
At 25° C. it is soluble in water at the rate of 59 parts per 100 
and is completely miscible with acetone, benzene, carbon tetra- 
chloride, ether, methanol, and V MP naphtha. 


Dow Propylene Oxide is ready for prompt shipment in 55- 


gallon drums and tank cars. Your inquiries are invited. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 











KEEP °EM FLOWING 


We refer to the vapors being removed from thou- 
sands of Condensers and Processing Vessels by Croll- 
Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. Production Equip- 
ment for this apparatus is being pushed to keep up 
with what seems to be an ever-increasing demand. 
Now, even more than ever, we are eager to help the 
operators of the many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors get the maximum performance from exist- 
ing equipment. New units are still being furnished 
with surprising promptness where suitable priorities 


are available. 


CroOoLL-REYNOLDS Co. 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. 

















Ansul CH;Cl is the 
simplest and least expensive 


on it Alkyl Halide for methylation. 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Chemical formula....++++0++e0++CHsCl — =e | 
Molecular weight. .....+0+e0000+++50.491 ee = a 
Color (gas or liquid). .........-Colorless jest QAOMDE 
Odor. ....+++++++Ethereal, non-irritating © Send for your copy r we 
Melting point...... —144° F. (—97.6° C.) of “Liquid Methyl 










Boiling point ....—10.65° F. ( —23.7° C.) Chloride” — a treatise 
Critical temperature. .289.6° F. (143.1°C.) on its properties, char- 
Critical pressure. .969.2 lbs. per sq. in. abs. acteristics and indus 
Solubility. .......Methyl chloride in wa- trial uses—prepared by 


ter—3 to 4 volumes the Ansul Technical 









methyl chloride vapor Staff. 


in 1 volume of water at 
ordinary temperatures 
and atmospheric pres- 
sure—methyl chloride 
in alcohol—readily sol- 





uble 
Density of liquid at 80° F.(56.714 Ibs. per 
cu. ft.) 
Specific gravity at 80° F...........-. 909 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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| management division, Leonard Kuvin; in- 
dustrial and human relations division, 
| Jack Wolff; yarn division, R. C. Jones; 
| technical division, C. R. Dolmetsch; fab- 
rics division, Harry Gold; controller’s 
division, G. T. Adams, and financial divi- 
| sion, F. P. Huff. 
In addition, Mr. Bassill has announced 
| the following individual promotions: E. 
R. Van Vliet, executive vice president, 
formerly vice president and treasurer, 
| and F. J. Stewart, assistant treasurer and 
tax specialist, formerly assistant secretary 
and tax specialist. 


U.S. Rubber 
Transfers Carpenter 

F. S. Carpenter, formerly factory man- 
ager of the Los Angeles synthetic rub 
ber plant, operated for the Government 
by United States Rubber Company, is 
being transferred to the company’s plan- 
tation division with headquarters in New 
| York City. 
| Mr. Carpenter will be succeeded at the 
| Los Angeles synthetic rubber plant by 
| Philip E. Rice, formerly factory manager 
of the Naugatuck, Connecticut chemical 
plant. Donald L. McCollum, who has 
been production manager, chemical divi- 
sion, is appointed factory manager of the 
Naugatuck chemical plant. 


Mallinckrodt 
Advances Three 


The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works has 
announced the promotion to vice president 
of three of its personnel. They are: for- 
mer technical director, H. V. Farr; for- 
mer manager, eastern district, W. D. 

Barry; and former controller, L. C. 
| Kunz. 


| 





General Aniline 
Promotes Barnes 
Dr. William E. Hanford, director of 
research of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, has announced the following 
changes in the staff at the company’s 
Central Research Laboratory in Easton, 
| Penna. 
Dr. C. E. Barnes, a group leader for 
the past two and a half years, has been 
| appointed a section leader in charge of 
| polymeric research with these chemists 
reporting to him: C. R. Enyeart, F. H. 
Gerhardt, F. W. Gray, F. Grosser, G. D. 
Jones, I. V. Runyan, W. O. Ney and 
A. O. Zoss. Dr. C. E. Schildknecht has 
been transferred from the Central Re- 
search Laboratory to the Development 
Division at 247 Park Avenue, New York. 





Du Pont Appoints 
Thalheimer 
William H. Thalheimer, who has been 
assistant manager of the New Brunswick 
| Works of the Du Pont Company, has 
| been appointed assistant manager of the 
| fine chemicals division of the company. 
Succeeding Mr. Thalheimer at New 
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Brunswick is Francis T. Alabaster, who | 
has been chief supervisor there. Carl F. 


Wagner, an area supervisor, has been 
appointed production superintendent. 
C. E.. Graves has been appointed man- 


ager of the Grasselli Chemicals Depart- | 


ment office, Tacoma, Wash., the Du Pont 
Company has announced. The offices 
were recently established at Taylor Way 
and Lincoln Avenue, the site of the for- 
mer Latimer-Goodwin plant manufactur- 
ing lead and calcium arsenate. 

Mr. Graves was previously plant 
pathologist and assistant sales manager 


of the Du Pont Semesan Company in | 


Wilmington. 


Midwest Research 
Increases Staff 


George E. Ziegler, physicist on the 
staff of the Midwest Research Institute, 
has been appointed executive scientist in 
charge of all project production. Dr. 
Ziegler, formerly chairman of the physics 
section of the Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Chicago, directed the development 
of the wire sound recorder. 

Others appointed to head various de- 
partments of the Institute include: 
George W: Ward, geologist and mineral- 
ogist, chairman of inorganic chemistry ; 
C. L. Shrewsbury, chairman of. agricul- 
tural research; Frank H. Trimble, physi- 
cist, chairman of applied physics research; 
and Carl M. Marberg, chairman of or- 
ganic chemistry. 


Ford Joins Houdry 


Robert B. Cragin, vice-president in | 


charge of Commercial Development for 
Houdry Process Corporation, has an- 


nounced the appointment of a petroleum | 
engineer as executive assistant. He is 


John E. Ford, Jr., of Plandome, New 
York. Mr. Ford joins Houdry after eight 
years’ experience with the M. W. Kellogg 
Company. 

Gordon A. Kessler, patent attorney, 
will head the corporation’s patent division 
according to A. V. Danner, executive 
vice-president. Mr. Kessler joins Houdry 
after being employed as patent attorney 
with the Texas Company for several 
years. Mr. Kessler was previously patent 
attorney with Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation and was an examiner in the 
U. S. Patent Office. 


Tucker to Manage Du Pont 


West Coast Electrochemicals 


Appointment of Albert R. Tucker to 
the newly created position of West Coast 
manager of the Electrochemicals Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, has been made public by F. S. 
MacGregor, the department’s general 
manager. 

The El Monte plant and sales office 
and the district sales office at San Fran- 
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Tue high adsorptive capacity of this 
specially activated bauxite desiccant 
assures bone-dry gases or liquids 
even after repeated regeneration. 
This continuing efficiency keeps dry- 
ing costs low. Driocel is being used 
successfully in the petroleum and 
chemical industries to dry: 


1 Feeds to alkylation and other 
catalytic processes. 


2 Natural gas and pipeline gas- 
oline. 


POROCEL corporation - 





3 Hydrocarbon gases, hydrogen 
and hydrogen sulfide, ete. 


4 Liquid organic chemicals. 


New applications for Driocel are 
being discovered every day, both in 
the field and by our own research 
men. It may help vou improve your 
own processes and cut your costs. 
We'll be glad to talk it over. Just 
write Attapulgus Clay Company 
(Sales Agent), 260 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


BAUXITE ADSORBENTS AND CATALYSTS 

















CHLORINATED 
Hypro CARBONS 


Muriatic Acip 
WETTING AGENTS 


TUBE DRAWING 
ComPouNDs 











FOR INDUSTRY 


NAYLEE 


NAYPAR 
CHLORINATED PARAFFIN 


For Fireproof, 
Waterproof and Mildewproof 


Coatings 


NAYLEE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Frankford Ave. & Rhawn St., Philadelphia 30, ra. 


(Warehouses from Coast to Coast) 
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... this trade mark is 


YOUR GUIDE TO 
Dependable 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
WATER SOLUBLE GUMS 
WAXES 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 LIBERTY STREET » NEW YORK 6 


te} fe}. | . ot iter Vere) ° CINCINNATI 














CLEVELAND * GLOVERSVILLE. * PHILADELPHIA 





SILICO FLUORIDES 


SODIUM 
ZING 


MAGNESIUM 
AMMONIUM 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER COMPANY 


Established 1908 
103 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














cisco, will be consolidated under Mr. 
Tucker, who has been Philadelphia dis- 
trict manager for the department since 
1936. 

Frederick C. Schumacher, former as- 
sistant manager of the New York district 
office, has succeeded Mr. Tucker as man- 
ager of the Philadelphia district office. 


Personnel Notes 


BENJAMIN S. GARVEY, JR., has been 
appointed technical service manager on 
rubber chemicals of the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company. Dr. Garvey has 
held many posts in the company’s research 
division, his latest dealing with techni- 
cal problems on synthetic rubber manu- 
facture, 


Rosert C. Gipson has recently joined 
the Tanner Chemical Company, manufac- 
turers of rustproofing chemicals and proc- 
esses at Ferndale, Detroit, Michigan. 


J. N. Taytor, formerly acting chief, 
Chemical Unit of the Department of 
Commerce, retired from Government 
service at the end of August. He plans 
to do consultation work. 


A. B. GreENINGER, who for the past two 
years has been associated with special 
war work in Chicago, has been appointed 
metallurgist of General Electric’s Chem- 
ical department. 


Tuomas P. Brown has been advanced 
to the position of vice-president in charge 
of the chemical color division of Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York. For the past two years, Mr. 
3rown has been general manager of the 
chemical color division, in which capacity 
he will continue. 


K. B. Sruart has been advanced to the 
position of manager of sales, chemical 
division for The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corp. with general offices in Denver, 
Colorado. 


Davip H. Woop, who was formerly 
associated with the Foote Mineral Co. 
Chemical Division, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant plant superintendent of 
the Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Puitiep G. Murpocu has been appointed 
professor of chemical engineering at the 
A. and M. College of Texas. He was 
formerly with the Shell Oil Co. 


Frep W. Cox, Jr., MAXINE BROGDEN 
and ANN E. PERRYMAN have joined the 
research staff of Southern Research In- 
stitute, Birmingham, Ala. Dr. Cox was 
formerly with the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. 


MirtAM LAUREN and GERALD M. Com- 
PEAU have recently joined the staff of 


| Foster Dee Sneil, Inc. Mrs. Lauren, who 
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J. T. Baker Promotes Hafer and Slater 





G. B. Hafer (left) and Charles H. Slater have been advanced by the J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co. to general sales manager of laboratory chemicals division 
and division sales manager of fine and industrial chemicals, respectively. 


was formerly with the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, will have 
charge of a greatly enlarged micro- 
analytical laboratory. Mr. Compeau was 
recently research and analytical chemist 
with the Colgate-Palmolwe Peet Co. 


KEMPTON Harrison has been made 
Director of Sales of Borden and Reming- 
ton Co., chemical distributors, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and New Bedford, Mass. 


Mayor B. G. FEINBERG has returned to 
his civilian responsibilities, B. G. Fein- 
berg Chemicals, 112-118 West 44th St., 
New York City, after four years service 
with the Army. 


Transfer of WENDELL P. METZNER to 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s Central 
Research Laboratories at Dayton, Ohio, 
where he will head the flexible-type high 
polymer group, has been announced. He 
will be succeeded as a group leader in the 
organic chemicals division research lab- 
oratories by HAro_tp L. Hussarp, who has 
been a research chemist since August, 
1935. Announcement also was made that 
ALFRED G. Rossow is being transferred 
from Dayton to the St. Louis research 
laboratories. 


Pau. C. JONEs has been named field 
technical manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., it has been announced by 
W. S. Richardson, president. Mr. Jones, 
with B. F. Goodrich since 1927, had been 
doing research before he became technical 
representative on chemical sales, from 
which he goes to his new post. 


Appointment of JAMEs L. NAyLor, as 
assistant manager of the dyestuff depart- 
ment, Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, New Jer- 
sey, has been announced by J. Pfister, 
manager. Mr. Naylor for the past seven 
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years has been manager of the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, district sales office. 


Water A. WACHHOLTZ, who was 
previously connected with the McCloskey 
Varnish Co., has become affiliated with 
Arthur C. Trask Co., as technical direc- 
tor. 


Mary C. WorsHaAm, first woman 
chemical engineer in the entire Sterling 


Drug, Inc., organization, has joined the 
staff of the Frederick Stearns & Co. 
Division, Detroit. 

Graduated last February from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Miss Worsham is on 
the factory manager’s staff. 


FreD MUuELLER and W. D. Braipwoop, 
Corn Products Refining Co., have been 
elected to the posts of vice-president and 
director respectively. 


G. T. Retcn has resigned his position 
as Technical Director of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company July 1 and is opening an 
office as consulting engineer at the fol- 
l.wing address: 1015 Packard Building, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


O. S. DuFFENDACK, director of research 
of the North American Philips Co., Inc., 
has béen appointed vice-president and di- 
rector of research. E. J. Ketty, manager 
of manufacturing, has been promoted to 
vice-president and general factory man- 
ager. 


A G. FRANKENHOFF has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Dicalite Co., Chicago. He has been af- 
filiated with the company as manager of 
the central division and for the past eight 
years has been manager of the Eastern 
division. 











COCOANUT OIL 


Castor Oil 

Corn Oil 
Cottonseed Oil 
Olive Oil and Foots 
Peanut Oil 
Rapeseed Oil 
Sesame Oil 
Sunflowerseed Oil 
Lard Oil 

Neatsfoot Oil 
Tallow and Grease 
Lanolin and Wool Fat 


and spread. 


Soda Ash 

Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda 
Sodium Metasilicate 


THE LAMEPONS 


unique surface active agents; prolific 
foam; high detergency and emulsify- 
ing powers; suitable for cosmetic 
and industrial use. 








SUPPLIERS SINCE 1838 


White Mineral Oil - Petrolatum - Superfatting Agent 
VODOL A maize phosphatide which lowers surface and interface 


tension of oils and fats, stabilizes and prevents reversion, increases penetration 


Starch and Deztrine 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., INC. 


563 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


FATTY ACIDS 


Red Oil 

Special White Oleine 
Stearic Acid 
Rufat 

Cocoanut F. A. 
Corn F. A. 
Cottonseed F. A. 
Linseed F. A. 
Peanut F. A. 
Soya F. A. 
Tallow F. A. 


Trisodium Phosphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Monosodium Phosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyro Phosphate 


QUADRAF os a stable 


polyphosphate for water conditioning 
and mild but effective detergency. 
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Adhesive Division 
At Industrial Tape 

In addition to its present activities in 
the manufacture of pressure-sensitive in- 
dustrial tapes, Industrial Tape Corpora- 
tion announces the formation of an Ad- 
hesive Cement Division which is produc- 
ing and servicing a line of rubber-based 
and resin-based cements. The new ce- 
ments include special products for use in 
bonding and combining rubber, metals, 
plastics, textiles, wood, leather, and glass. 

It is the Company’s intention to de- 
velop and service tailor-made adhesive 
cements that will best serve manufactur- 
ers’ individual needs. Industries with spe- 
cial cementing problems may address their 
inquiries to the Adhesive Cement Divi- 
sion, Industrial Tape Corporation, New 
3runswick, N. J. 


Clow Appointed to 
Gallowhur Post 





Allan B. Clow has been appointed to 
the newly created position of execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager of Gallowhur Chemical Corpo- 
ration, according to an announce- 
ment by George Gallowhur, presi- 
dent. Mr. Clow was formerly. assist- 
ant to the general manager of Calco 
Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company. Prior to his 
executive position at Calco he was 
connected with Johnson & Johnson. 


Colombia Plans 
Fertilizer Industry 


Colombia’s Instituto de Fomento In- 
dustrial is taking steps to establish a fer- 
tilizer and lime industry, as an aid to 
that country’s agriculture, according to 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission in Washington. 

The Instituto has made plans for es- 
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tablishing at least three fertilizer and six 
lime plants throughout Colombia, it is 
reported by N. K. Ovalle, an industrial 
engineer retained by the Inter-American 
Development Commission, who recently 
returned from Colombia. 

Mr. Ovalle has reported : 

The highest yearly consumption of com- 
plete fertilizers in Colombia so far re- 
corded is less than 4,000 tons, while it is 
estimated that the country’s annual re- 
quirements for potato, sugar cane, wheat 
and cotton is approximately 138,000 tons. 

There appears to be a possible market 
in Colombia within the next two or three 
years for approximately 40,000 tons of 
complete fertilizers per year. The suc- 
cess of developing a local market for 
complete fertilizers, however, naturally 
will depend on the intensity and effective- 
ness of a sales campaign, on the selling 
prices for the products and on the extent 
to which financial assistance is given to 
farmers. 

The Instituto de Fomento Industrial has 
proposed installation of at least three fer- 
tilizer plants to utilize national materials, 
with such concentrated fertilizer materials 
as it may be necessary to import. 

Lime deposits are liberally distributed 
throughout the country, thus making it 
possible to locate plants wherever they 
are needed. The six proposed plants are 
to have a total capacity of about 50,000 
tons annually. 


Stearns Plans 
Australian Expansion 


Expansion of the Australian operations 
of the Frederick Stearns & Co. Division, 
Sterling Drug, Inc., is planned by Noel 
F. Leggatt, general manager of the 
Australian branch upon his return to Syd- 
ney headquarters early in September after 
a two-months visit in this country. 

Mr. Leggatt was making his first visit 
to the United States. He came to confer 
with James Hill, Jr., president of Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., and with Dr. J. Mark 
Hiebert, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Stearns in Detroit. 


Kieffer Joins Smith-Douglass 


Dale C. Kieffer, who has been Chief of 
the Agricultural Chemicals Section of the 
War Production Board for the past two 
years, has resigned from that position to 
join the Smith-Douglass Company, of 
Norfolk, Va., where he will have overall 
charge of production, research, and de- 
velopment for that company. He is suc- 
ceeded in the WPB post by W. F. Corey, 
formerly Chief of the Phosphorus Unit. 
Prior to his connection with WPB, Mr. 





Corey was with the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. 


Bell Vice-President 
Of Lawrence Leather 





Kenneth E. Bell, technical director in 
charge of the company’s research and 
laboratories, has been elected a vice 
president of A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company, of Peabody, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Bell was graduated from M.I.T. 
with a degree in chemical engineer- 
ing. He is a tonsultant to the Office 
of Quartermaster General, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a member of the Re- 
search Laboratory Committee of the 
National Tanners’ Council. Robert 
Sutherland, who has been with A. C. 
Lawrence Company since his gradua- 
tion from M.I.T. in 1929, has been 
appointed assistant technical director. 


USDA Offices Combined 


Two branches of the Office of Materials 
and Facilities were combined August 1 
when Dr. Guy F. MacLeod left his posi- 
tion as chief of the Chemicals and Fer- 
tilizers branch to enter private business. 
This branch became a division of the 
Farm Machinery and Supplies branch, 
which is headed by L. B. Taylor. 

Dr. MacLeod joined the OMF staff in 
November 1943 as chief of the Chemicals 
division and became branch chief early 
this year. He has been on war leave from 
the University of California (Berkeley) 
where he directed research work in agri- 
cultural entomology. He has resigned 
from the University, however, and will 
join a Fresno firm manufacturing agri- 
cultural chemicals and fertilizers. 

The Office of Materials and Facilities, 
under the direction of Frederic B. North- 
rup, is now composed of three branches: 
Containers and Packaging Branch, Pro- 
gram Branch, and Farm Machinery and 
Supplies Branch. 


Whelan Heads Control 


At American Ferment 


S. D. Whelan, for the past four years 
chemist on the staff of the Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., Rensselaer, 
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TWO PRACTICAL IO) a RESINS! 


you'll find them 
fine all-purpose 
enamel liquids 
for BRUSH, 
SPRAY or 


Well suited for all indoor applications and 
for outdoor use where exposure is not 
severe, these U.S.I. resins afford successful 
alternates for phthalic alkyds (except for 
use with basic pigments). 

S&W AROPLAZ 1125, is recommended 
as an all-purpose brushing-enamel liquid, 
especially suitable for whites. Slower dry- 
ing than “1127”, it has better color re- 








tention. 
DIP 
S&W AROPLAZ 1127 is a NEW resin 
application similar to “1125”, but with faster drying 





rate, better gloss retention, and higher 
resistance to water. It is recommended for 
spraying or dipping enamels (air-dry or 





bake) to be used on machinery, venetian 
blinds, etc. 

These resins are more available than 
Phthalic alkyds, although uses are still 
limited to an extent (Allocation Order 
M-300, Schedule 103). 


SPECIFICATIONS 
S&W Aroplaz 1125. $&W Aropiaz 1127 


Solids 50% in MS 50% in VM&P Naphtha 
Solution Viscosity (6-H) RT 0-R 

* Color (6-H) 9-11 9-11 

* Wt. /gallon@ 25€ 7.5 Ibs. 7.4 Ibs. 
Plastic Acid No. 22-28 22-30 


Samples and additional data available upon request 


60 E. 42na St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


U.S. IMDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


RESINS (Natural and Synthetic), CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS 











Heady to Serve— 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


: oa 
HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29th G GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 





Stocks at 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


BLOC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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| ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 


— 
Recommended for lacquers, = . 
ficial leather, laminating varnishes, 


many additional industrial solvent 
applications. 
is on allocation. De- 


1 Alcohol 
Isopropy allocations of Isopropy! 


tails for obtaining 
Alcohol will be gladly furnished. 


STANDARD ALCOHOL CO. 


NEW YORK 4, V-* 


26 BROADWAY 
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N. Y., has been appointed head of the 
control laboratory of the American Fer- 
ment Company, Inc., Trenton, N. J., it 
is announced by John D. Hawkins, vice 
president in charge of this subsidiary of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., New York. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. N. F. Blau, resigned, and will 
have charge of laboratory control over all 
Trenton 


preparations produced in the 


plant. 


Sinclair & Valentine 
Expand Coatings Division 
President A. J. Math of 
Valentine Co., recently announced com- 
pletion of plans for expansion of manu- 


Sinclair & 


facturing, research and development fa- 
cilities of the company’s Protective Coat- 
ings Division. 

Active in the printing and lithographic 
ink field since 1890, the company is also 
engaged in the production of primers, 
coatings, baking enamels, paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and compounds designed 
to meet specialized military requirements. 


Peterson Joins 
Heyden Chemical 


Arthur F. Peterson has been appointed 
sales manager of the biologics department 
of the Heyden Chemical Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Peterson was previously as- 
sociated with the Schering Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J., where he was manager 


of the domestic sales division and or- 
ganized the professional service division 
of that company. 

Among his duties with the Heyden or- 
ganization, Mr. Peterson will have the 


responsibility of the sale of penicillin. 


Stauffer Doubles 
Superphosphate Output 

The Stauffer Chemical Company re- 
cently announced that it had entered into 
long-term contracts for an additional 
source of phosphate rock and that it ex- 
pects to double its output of superphos- 
phate early in 1946. 

The additional source 
rock is located in Idaho in the heart of 
the Montana-Idaho phosphate deposit, 
largest in the world. 

The Stauffer Chemical Company’s plant 
facilities at Richmond and Los Angeles, 
Calif., will be doubled to take care of 
processing the additional raw material. 


of phosphate 


Atomic Bomb 


(Continued from page 452) 


feet long and two-thirds underground. 
Adjacent to this canyon are the control 
rooms, analytical laboratories, and a labo- 
ratory for further purification of the plu- 
tonium after it has been decontaminated 
to the point of comparative safety. 
Uranium slugs that have been exposed 





in the pile are transferred under water 
to the first of these cells and are dis- 
solved. Subsequent operations are per- 
formed by pumping solutions or slurries 
from one tank or centrifuge to another. 

By March 1, 1944, several grams of 
plutonium had been delivered by the Clin- 
ton plant. Efficiency of recovery from 
the uranium slugs was about 50 per cent 
at the start, and was later increased to 
90 per cent. 


THE HANFORD PLANT 


Work was begun on the first Hanford 
production piles on June 7, 1943, and 
operation of the first pile began in Sep- 
tember 1944. The site was originally 
laid out for five piles. 
there are plutonium separation plants, 
pumping stations and _ water-treating 
plants. . There is also a low power chain- 
reacting pile for materials testing. Not 


Besides the piles, 


only are the piles themselves spaced sev- 
eral miles apart for safety, but the separa- 
tion plants are well away from the piles 
and from each other. 

“As of early summer 1945,” Professor 
Smyth reports, “the five piles are operat- 
ing at designed power, producing plu- 
tonium, and heating the Columbia River. 
The chemical plants are separating the 
plutonium from the uranium and from 
the fission products with better efficiency 
than anticipated. 
being delivered.” 


The finished product is 
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342 MADISON AVE. 
Murray Hill 2-3100 


Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 





Methyl Acetate 
Formaldehyde 





Benzaldehyde 
| Whiting 








Ww. §. GRAY & Co. | 


NEW YORK 
Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime 


Butyl Alcohol—Butyl Acetate MY CROTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Methanol—Methyl Acetone | 


Denatured Alcohol 
Turpentine—Rosin 
Benzol—Toluol—X ylol 
Sodium Benzoate U. S. P. 


Technical- 


N. F. F. F. Cc. 


Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 
Precipitated Chalk 


Anti-Freeze—Methanol and Alcohol 








usin Mbuale 
Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 


Sodium Perborate 
Curosalt (for curing meat) 


Borax Welding Fluxes 

Cable: Graylime Boric Acid Flameproofing compounds 
Potassium Chloride Special Products Used in 
Caustic Soda Refining and Casting of Mag- 
Soda Ash nesium and Aluminum 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Industrial Chemicals Since 1836 


114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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—DRUMS 


® Full removable head containers. 


Where added strength and security are 
needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal’’ drum 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 
us freely on your packaging problems. @ 


a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 
' BOUND BROOK Ts NEW JERSEY 
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PROTECT YOUR 
CHEMICALS, 
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WATERPROOF BAGS 





It is more important than ever before that 
there shall be no loss from waste. Chemicals 
carry safely and well in Fulton Waterproof 


¢ Bags. They protect the contents from mois- 
n ir ture and sifting. Fulton Waterproof Bags 
are sturdy and easy to handle and store. 

oN Estimate your requirements and let us have 


your inquiry. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 


**Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Denver Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kans. 














HIGH MELTING POINT 


ARISTOWAX| | PENACOL 


FULLY REFINED PARAFFIN WAX 





PRODUCT OF 
THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


DISTRIBUTORS 


PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES, INC. RESORCIN 


400 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
TECHNICAL U.S. P. 
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: | Exports to Switzerland = C.P.CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 
: American Manufacturers and ex- = . 

= __ porters of chemicals, solvents, oils, = 

=- _waxes and allied raw materials are = Seanples and prices om request 

= requested tocommunicate withthe = | 

= experienced importing firm and = | 

L agency. | PENNSYLVANIA | COAL PRODUCTS 
= WALTER MOESCH & CO. — | pasa 

ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 74 Mia @ PENNSYLVANIA 





Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 
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REGULATIONS SUMMARY 





Acetic Acro, AcETIC ANHYDRIDE AND 
ACETALDEHYDE—(WPB)_ Schedule 26, 
Order M-300 revoked. 

ACETONE AND D1AcETONE — (WPB) 
Schedule 102, Order M-300 revoked. 

ACETYLENE BLackK—(WPB) Schedule 
28, Order M-300 revoked. 

AcryLic MONOMER AND ACRYLIC RESIN 
—(WPB) Schedule 17, Order M-300 re- 
voked. 

Apipic Acio—(WPB) Schedule 55, 
Order M-300 revoked. 

ALKANOLAMINES—(W PB) 
83, Order M-300 revoked. 

ALKYL AMINES—(WPB) Schedule 27, 
Order M-300 revoked. 

ANILINE—(WPB) Schedule 42, Order 
M-300 revoked. 

AMMONIUM  SILICOFLUORIDE—(WPB) 
Schedule 29, Order M-300 revoked. 

AROMATIC SOLVENTS—(WPB) Order 
M-150 revoked. 

BartumM CHEMICALS—(W PB) Schedule 
31, Order M-300 revoked. 

BENZALDEHYDE—(WPB) Schedule 7, 
Order M-300 revoked. 

BENZENE—(WPB) Schedule 22, Order 
M-300 revoked. 

BENzYL BENZOATE AND BENzYL CHLO- 
RIDE—(WPB) Schedule 105, Order M- 
300 revoked. 

BismutH—(WPB) Order M-276 re- 
voked. 

BismutH CHEeMIcALS—(WPB) Sched- 
ule 88, Order M-300 revoked. 

Butyt AcEtaTtE—(WPB) Schedule 65, 
Order M-300 revoked. 

Buty. Atconoc—(WPB) 
66, Order M-300 revoked. 

CapmMiuM—(WPB) Order M-65 re- 
voked. 

Catctum CArsieE—(WPB) Schedule 
112, Order M-300 revoked. 

CAMELBACK, RESTRICTIONS ON THE 
Propuction oF—(WPB) Order L-345 
revoked. 

Carson BLackK—(WPB) Schedule 32, 
Order M-300 revoked. 

CARBON ‘TETRACHLORIDE — (WPB) 
Schedule 78, Order M-300 revoked. 

CasEIN—(WPB) Schedule 113, Order 
M-300 revoked. 

CELLOPHANE—(WPB) Order L-20 re- 
voked. 

CELLULOSE ACETATE AND CELLULOSE 
ACETATE ButTyRATE MoLpiInc PowpER— 
(WPB) Schedule 52, Order M-300 re- 
voked. 

CELLULOSE Ester FLAKE — (WPB) 
Schedule 50, Order M-300 revoked. 

CELLULOSE EsTER SHEETS, Rops AND 
Tuses—(WPB) Schedule 51, Order M- 
300 revoked. y 

CHarcoatc—(WPB) Order M-289 re- 
voked. 

CHLORINATED ParAFFINS — (WPB) 
Schedule 27, Order M-300 revoked. 


Schedule 


Schedule 
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CHLOoRINE—(WPB) Order M-19 re- 
voked. 

CHROME PIGMENTS—(WPB) 
M-370 revoked. 

Citric Acip—(WPB) Schedule 6, Or- 
der M-300 revoked. 

CoppER—(WPB) Order M-9 revoked. 

Copper CHEMICALS—(WPB) Schedule 
47, Order M-300 revoked. 

Cotton LInTERS AND Hutt FIBER— 
(WPB) Order M-12 revoked. 

Cotton Purp CnHemicac—(WPB) 
Order M-157 revoked. 

COUMARONE-INDENE RESIN — (WPB) 
Schedule 110, Order M-300 revoked. 

DDT—(WPB) Schedule 25, Order 
M-300 revoked. 

DIHYDROXY-DICHLORO-DIPHENYL METH- 
ANE—(WPB) Schedule 115, Order M- 
300 revoked. 

DIPHENYLAMINE—(WPB) 
39, Order M-300 revoked. 

DisTILLED Sprrits—(WPB) 
M-69 revoked. 

DyestuFF—(WPB) Amendment to 
Order M-103, retroactive to July 1, per- 
mits consumers to increase their Class A 
and B dye allotment: to 25 per cent of 
their total Class A and B dye purchases 
in 1941 period. 

Etruyt AcetaTtE—(WPB) Schedule 76, 
Order M-300 revoked. 

Etnyt EtHer—(WPB) Schedule 91, 
Order M-300 revoked. 

FERRO- AND FERRI-CYANIDES—(W PB) 
Schedule 40, Order M-300 revoked. 

Ferro-CHROME, HicH CARBON — 
(WPB) Order M-18-a, its Direction 1 
and 2, and Order M-18-a-1 have been re- 
voked. The issuance of Direction 7 to the 
steel Order M-21 reassumes controls on 
chrome metal and ferro- 
chrome. 

FORMALDEHYDE AND PARAFORMALDE- 
HYDE—(WPB) Schedule 9, Order M-300, 
revoked. 

Fumaric Action—(WPB) Schedule 104, 
Order M-300, revoked. 

Gas Masks, MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
—(WPB) Changes in Amendment 2 to 
Appendix 1 of Rubber Order R-1 permit 
masks to be made of either butyl or 
neoprene. 

GasoLInE GuN INHIBITORS—(WPB) 
Schedule 69, Order M-300, revoked. 

Gauze, CHEMICALLY TREATED— (OPA) 
Order No. 73 under supplementary Order 
94 establishes Special Maximum price of 
eight cents per square yard for corrosive 
sublimate gauze, effective July 31, 1945. 
Giyco. EtHers—(WPB) Schedule 36, 
Order M-300, revoked. 

Giycots—(WPB) Schedule 15, Order 
M-300, revoked. 

Gum Rosin—(OPA) Ceiling prices 
have been increased 95 cents per hundred 
pounds, by Amendment 1 to Revised 


Order 


Schedule 


Order 


low-carbon 





Maximum Price Regulation 561—Gum 

Naval Stores—effective August 13, 1945. 
HexAnypric ALconots — (WPB) 

Schedule 20, Order M-300, revoked. 

HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE — (WPB) 
Schedule 10, Order M-300, revoked. 

HicHer ALIPHATIC ALCOHOLS—(W PB) 
Schedule 33, Order M-300, revoked. 

Hicu Test CatcrtumM HyPpocHLoRITE— 
(WPB) Schedule 93, Order M-300, re- 
voked. 

HypRoQUINONE — (WPB) 
101, Order M-300, revoked. 

IpECAC AND EMETINE—(WPB) Sched- 
ule 86, Order M-300, revoked. 

IsopropyL AcETATE—(WPB) Schedule 
77, Order M-300, revoked. 

IsopropyL ALconoc—(WPB) Schedule 
12, Order M-300, revoked. 

LEAD AND Tinscrap—(WPB) Order 
M-72 revoked. 

Leap CHEMICALS—(WPB) Order M- 
384 has permitted a liberalization of quota 
restrictions affecting rubber compounding, 
gasoline refining and the production of 
red lead, white lead, decorative ceramics 
and decorative leaded glassware. 

Lime—(OPA) An increase of $1.20 per 
net ton in northeastern producers’ ceiling 
prices for building, chemical and industrial 
lime, excluding agricultural lime, effective 
August 13, 1945, has been brought about 
by Amendment 1 to Order 1 under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 592. 

Ligui Commopit1EsS—(ODT) Special 
permits to ship liquid commodities, other 
than petroleum and its products, into six 
Western States in cars of 8,000 gallons or 
more capacity, are no longer necessary, 
according to Special Direction 7—Revised 
6. 

MALEIC ANHYDRIDE AND MALEIc ACID 
—(WPB) Schedule 68, Order M-300, re- 
voked. 

Matec, Fumaric, “CAarsic” AND PEN- 
TAERYTHRITOL Oms AND RESINS — 
(WPB) Schedule 103, Order M-300, re- 
voked. 

MARINE PAINTS, COMPONENTS OF — 
(WPB) Amendment to Order P-65 as- 
signs AA-1 rating. 

Matcues—(WPB) Schedule 92, Order 
M-300, revoked. 

METALLIC SoptuMm—(WPB) Schedule 
16, Order M-300, revoked. 

METHYL EtHyL KETONE — (WPB) 
Schedule 64, Order M-300, revoked. 

Metuyt IsoputyL Ketone — (WPB) 
Schedule 24, Order M-300, revoked. 

Mica—(WPB) Order M-101 revoked. 

Mica Spiittincs—(WPB) Order M- 
10-A revoked. 

MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS—(W PB) 
Order M-340 revoked. 

MoLyBpENUM AND TUNGSTEN—(W PB) 
Orders M-369 and 369-a revoked. 

NAPHTHALENE—(WPB) Schedule 38, 
Order M-300, revokéd. 

NAPHTHALENIC AcID AND NAPHTHE- 
NATES—(WPB) Schedule 117, Order M- 
300, revoked. 

NITROGEN COMPOUNDS, 
AMMOoNIA—(WPB) _ For 


Schedule 


ANHYDROUS 
distribution 
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without allocation will be released monthly 
starting in September, for shipment to 
Puerto Rico and into states lying east 
of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
Arizona under paragraphs (f) and (g) 
of Order M-300. 

Ors FoR PROTECTIVE COATINGS — 
(WPB) Order M-332 revoked. 

OsmiumM—(WPB) Order M-302 re- 
voked. 

PENTAERYTHRITOL — (WPB) Schedule 
11, Order M-300, revoked. 

PERCHLORETHYLENE—(WPB) Schedule 
95, Order M-300, revoked. - 

PEROXYGEN CHEMICALS — (WPB) 
Schedule 5, Order M-300, revoked. 

PHENOLIC RESIN AND PHENOLIC RESIN 
Mo.tptnc Compounp—(WPB) Schedule 
87, Order M-300, revoked. 

PHOSPHATE PLAsTICIzZERS — (WPB) 
Schedule 61, Order M-300, revoked. 

PHOSPHATE Rock, Ftuorme Harp, 
FINELY GrouND S1zE—(OPA) Amend- 
ment 3 to Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 240, effective August 14, 1945, es- 
tablishes new prices, 25 cents per ton 
higher (F.O.B. mines). 

PuospHoric <Acip, By-propucr — 
(WPB) Schedule 81, Order M-300, re- 
voked. 

PHospHorus — (WPB) 
Order M-300, revoked. 

PHTHALATE PLASTICIZERS — (WPB) 
Schedule 63, Order M-300, revoked. 

PutHatic ALkyp Resins — (WPB) 
Schedule 59, Order M-300, revoked. 

PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE—(WPB) Sched- 
ule 67, Order M-300, revoked. 

PinE O1r—(WPB) Schedule 73, Order 
M-300, revoked. 

PLATINUM—(WPB) Order M-162 re- 
voked. 

PoLYETHYLENE—(WPB) Schedule 60, 
Order M-300, revoked. 

POLYSTYRENE AND POLYDICHLOROSTY- 
RENE—(WPB) Schedule 19, Order M- 
300, revoked. 

PotasstuM CARBONATE — (WPB) 
Schedule 85, Order M-300, revoked. 

Protective Coatincs—(WPB) Order 
382 revoked. 

PyripINE—(W PB) 
Schedule 109, revoked. 

Quartz Crystats—(WPB) Order M- 
146 revoked. 

QurnacriInE—(WPB) Schedule 111, 
Order M-300, revoked. 

RuopruMm@—(WPB) Order M-95 re- 


voked. 


Schedule 30, 


Order M-300, 


Rosin, Gum anpd Woono— (WPB) 
Amendment to Order M-387 permits con- 
sumers to accumulate five month inven- 
tories, instead of three month inventories. 

RUBBER PROCESSING MACHINERY AND 
EquipMent—(WPB) Order L-143-A re- 
voked. 

StticA AEROGEL—(WPB) 
114, Order M-300, revoked. 

Sirica GEL AND DESICCANT GRADE BEN- 
TONITE—(WPB) Schedule 53 and Sched- 
ule 84, Order M-300, revoked. 


SitverR—(WPB) Order M-199 revoked. 


Schedule 
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Stas Zinc—(WPB) Order M-11 re- 
voked. 


Soptum CyanipE—(WPB) Schedule 
45, Order M-300, revoked. 
SopiuM METASILICATE — (WPB) 


Schedule 106, Order M-300, revoked. 

Soprum PHospHATES—(WPB) Sched- 
ule 82, Order M-300, revoked. 

STEARIC Acip, Importep — (OPA) 
Maximum prices Amendment 48 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 53 became effective 
Aug. 18, 1945, and are the same as ceiling 
prices already in effect for equivalent 
grades and quantities of domestic stearic 
acids. 

STYRENE AND  DICHLOROSTYRENE - 
(WPB) Schedule 18, Order M-300, re- 
voked. 

SutFurtc Acip—(WPB) Schedule 74, 
Order M-300, revoked. 

SYNTHETIC ORGANIC. DETERGENTS — 
(WPB) Schedule 44, Order M-300, re- 
voked. 

Tatc—(WPB) Order M-239, revoked. 

Tar Actp Ot, CARBOLATES, PHENOLS 
AND SUBSTITUTED PHENOLS — (WPB) 
Order M-27 revoked. 

THALLIUM CHEMICALS — (WPB) 
Schedule 107, Order M-300, revoked. 

ToLUENE—(WPB) Schedule 21, Order 
M-300, revoked. 

TRICHLORETHYLENE—(WPB) Schedule 
94, Order M-300, revoked. 

UreEA AND MELAMINE ALDEHYDE ReEs- 
InS—-(WPB) Schedule 34, Order M-300, 
revoked. 

VinyL Poty- 


CHLORATE CHEMICALS—(WPB) Sched- 
ule 97, Order M-300, revoked. 

CHROMIUM CHEMICALS, PRIMARY — 
(WPB) Schedule 62, Order M-300, re- 
voked. 

Giure, Hie, ExtrActep BONE, AND 
Green BonE—(WPB) Schedule 8, Order 
M-300, revoked. 

LigueriepD PETROLEUM GAS EQUIPMENT 
—(WPB) Order L-86 revoked. 

NITROGEN Compounps — (WPB) 
Schedule 80, Order M-300, revoked. 

PENICILLIN — (WPB) Schedule 58, 
Order M-300, revoked. 

PotasH—(WPB) Schedule 98, Order 
M-300, revoked. 

PyrRETHRUM — (WPB) 
Oider M-300, revoked. 

RotENONE—(WPB) Schedule 49, Order 
M-300, revoked. 

Resins, NAaturAL—(WPB) Schedule 
96, Order M-300, revoked. 


Schedule 48, 


NOTE: Most of the above revocations 
were effective as of August 31. A few 
of them, however, do not take effect until 
September 30. 


Personnel Shifts 


Edgar Pitzer, formerly head of the 
inorganic research group, Foote Minera! 
Company, has been elevated to director 
of research. Dr. Pitzer, before joining 
Foote Mineral Company last February, 
served several years as research engineer 
with Standard Oil Company of N. J. 





MER — (WPB) 








Schedule 54, Or- | 
der M-300, re- | 


voked. 
VITAMIN A— 
(W PB) Order 


M-373 revoked. 

Wuitt AMMOo- 
NIUM CHLORIDE— 
(WPB) Schedule 
116, Order M-300, | 
revoked. | 

XYLENE] 
(X yLOoL) — 
(WPB) Schedule | 
23, Order M-300, 
revoked. 

YeELLow IRON | 
Oxip—E — (WPB) 
Schedule 90, Or- | 
der M-300 re- 
voked. 

Zinc OxIpE — 
(WPB) Order | 

| 
| 


M-11-A revoked. discussed. 


Supplementary 

Late 
Revocations 
scription. 
THETIC—(WPB) | 
Schedule 79, Or- | 
der M-300,  re- 
voked. 


| 
AMMONIA, SYN- | 
| 
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Busy Executives 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Always at their finger tips, CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES is a dependable source 
of information. 
uses, chemical reports and trends are 
but a few of the topics authoritatively 


Every executive in the chemical in- 
dustry will profit by a personal sub- 
Prices are $4.00 a year; 
$6.00 for two years. 


read 





New chemicals, new 
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CANADIAN NEWS 








by W. A. JORDAN 








Canada a Major Uranium Source 


With output increased 300 per cent by conversion from batch 
to continuous operation, the government-expropriated Eldo- 
rado Mining and Refining Co. provided much of the processed 
raw material for the atomic energy program. 


FTER two years of ironclad censor- 

ship which expressly forbade any 
reference to, or discussion of, atomic ex- 
plosive research by this column, a_ few 
ot the highlights of Canada’s work in 
this field may now be chronicled. 

Basically, Canada’s contribution to the 
atomic energy research was chiefly the 
supplying of the raw material—uranium— 
and the furnishing of research facilities 
for the most distinguished group of scien- 
tists ever assembled for a single investiga- 
tion in any British country. Although the 
Dominion’s part did not equal in money 
the hundreds of millions of dollars spent 
in the U. S. A. on the project, it did in- 
volve substantial expenditures—in_ re- 
search maintenance, expropriation and ex- 
pansion of Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Co., and the construction of the Chalk 
River, radio-active materials plant. 

In January, 1944, the government ex- 
propriated Eldoradg Mining and Refining 
Co., which owned radium-uranium de- 
posits in the Northwest Territories and 
the only refinery in Canada. Upon taking 


Canada is the chief present source of pitchblende, principal radium and 
uranium ore. An armed guard stands by as the ore is unloaded and checked 


at Fort Smith, Northwest Territory. 
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over the Eldorado refinery, which until 
a few years ago was the only such re- 
finery in the United Nations, and is the 
world’s second largest source of uranium, 
steps were taken to convert the plant from 
batch to continuous process, with a re- 
sultant 300 percent increase in output. 
Tailings piles were also thoroughly culled, 
for prior to 1937 uranium had been a 
comparative drug on the market and the 
refinery had been engaged essentially in 
the recovery of radium—in a ratio of 
100 milligrams of radium to 800 pounds 
of uranium. The uranium output of the 
Eldorado project was shipped to the 
U. S. A. “for further processing.” 

Thereafter the Chalk River pilot plant, 
100 miles north of Ottawa, was con- 
structed by Defence Industries, Ltd., on a 
10,000-acre site expropriated for the pur- 
pose. This unit is at present just coming 
into production. In addition, heavy water 
producing facilities were established at 
Trail, B. C., to provide supplies of the 
chemical to serve as a control for the re- 
lease of the energy in the bomb. 
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Of major significance, now, is the fact 
that Reconstruction Minister C. D. Howe 
states that the Chalk River plant for the 
production of atomic bomb materials will 
continue to operate “as a permanent in- 
stitution, and is expected to be the source 
of new radio-active material which will 
be valuable for the study of chemical and 
biological processes and for application 
in medicine.” 


Naugatuck to Make 
2-4-D Weedkiller 


Naugatuck Chemicals, Ltd., Canadian 
subsidiary of U. S. Rubber Co., has begun 
pilot plant production of 2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid, more popularly known 
as 2-4-D weedkiller, and according to 
Manager M. F. Anderson it is anticipated 
that small scale commercial output will 
be realized early next year. This chem- 
ical has not been manufactured in Canada 
heretofore, and such relatively small quan- 
tities as have been used experimentally to 
date have been imported from the U. S. A. 

At the present time pilot plant studies 
are progressing on novel process modifica- 
tions, and on the finalization of this work 
will depend the exact character of the 
equipment to be installed. Incidentally, 
the 2-4-D which is to be offered by Nau- 
gatuck will differ in some respects from 
that which is presently being offered on 
the U. S. market, and it is claimed that 
it will prove to be more attractive to the 
user as a result of some of these improve- 
ments. Experimental quantities are avail- 
able to organizations interested in horti- 
cultural and agricultural research, col- 
leges and schools, and other societies. 

Current plans call for limited produc- 
tion in 1946 so that field tests may be 
checked carefully, and to permit the public 
to become acquainted with both its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The chem- 
ical will probably be marketed as a liquid 
concentrate requiring water dilution, 
through established weedkiller distribu- 
tors. 

Although much publicity has been ac- 
corded 2-4-D in the past as a weedkiller 
for use on lawns, golf courses, parks, etc., 
major attention will be devoted by Nauga- 
tuck to the potential market volume exist- 
ing in the suppression of weeds in field 
crops such as wheat, oats, barley, and 
other narrow leaf grains, in Canada’s vast, 
basically agricultural, Western provinces. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


The formation of the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co as a division of the long- 
established B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., has been announced re- 
cently by President G. W. Sawin. In 
his statement Mr. Sawin said: “Our ex- 
pansion into the fields of chemistry, plas- 
tics, and synthetic rubbers, has made it 
desirable to establish this new company. 
Its present responsibilities include the sale 
in raw material form of Geon polyvinyl 
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PINENE 
PINE OILS 
DIPENTENE 

B WOOD RESIN 
FF WOOD ROSIN 


ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
(All grades from I to X) 


LIMED WOOD ROSINS 
RESINOUS CORE BINDER 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


NAVAL STORES, 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 


INC. 














We are carrying out research which will permit us to offer 
the following compounds at a future date: 


Tetramethylene Chlorohydrin 
Pentamethylene Chlorohydrin 
Margaric Acid 
Sodium Triflouroacetate 
Diflouroacetic Acid 


Tetrahydrofuran 
Tetrahydropyran 
Glycerine Alphamonochlorohydrin 
1, 1, 2, 3 Tetrachloropropane 
1, 1, 3, 3 Tetrachloropropene 


Columbia Organic Chemicals Co., Inc. 
Office: Plant: 
600 CAPITOL PLACE GARNER’S FERRY RD. 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 























Rely on “Engineered” Filco 
Filter Papers to deliver a 
consistently uniform filtrate 
in processing chemicals 
from the raw state to the 
finished product! Any Filter 
Paper order will be de- 
signed to fit your specific 
need and equipment. Write 
for FREE working samples. 
Specialists in: 
Filter Paper, Cloth, Asbes- 
tos Fibre Pads, and filter 
aids, Filter Presses, Pumps, 
Stainless Storage and Mix- 
ing Tanks; Easy-Ride Gray- 
ity Conveyors, Wadding for 
protective packaging, and 
Paper Wipes. 


... for BATCH CONTROL that NEVER Varies | 





THE FILTER PAPER CO. 


- Chicago, Ill. 


rY.] East 24th Street 
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| Massco- Adams AUTOMATIC 








Density Controller, first used in 
ore classification, now has 
many applications in non-me- 
tallic and chemical plants — 
including potash, phosphate 
plants, washing coal, ete. 
Maintains visual control by 





DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
EL PASO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CITY 
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NSITY VARIABLES 


motor - operated regulation of 
dilutant supply valve. Avail- 
able with standard chart re- 
corder or with arm and 
weights for SINK AND FLOAT 
process. Widely optional lo- 
cation. In writing please state 
your problem. Send for De- 
scriptive Folder. 
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Supply Co. 
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resins, plastics, latices, and various rubber 
chemicals.” H. P. Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the company. 

Although Goodrich has in the past 
been marketing U. S. produced Geon res- 
ins in the increasingly competitive Can- 
dian market, the formation of the new 
chemical division lends support to unof- 
ficial reports that Goodrich contemplates 
entering the Canadian field more ag- 
gressively in the future, with the construc- 
tion of resin and chemical manufacturing 
facilities. 


Swift Byproduct Program 


Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., subsidiary 
of Swift, Chicago, is completing a $700,000 
unit for the manufacture of bone glues, 
as a primary step in its program for the 
further utilization of byproducts. Initial 
production, utilizing a process novel to 
Canada, is scheduled for October, with 
output to be sold mainly in the domestic 
market. 

In addition, Swift plans the construction 
of a $250,000 chemical fertilizer mixing 
unit near Toronto for the production of 
its 4-12-4 Vigoro plant food. Rated ca- 
pacity of the plant is placed at 10,000 
tons per annum, with modified ammonium 
nitrate to be employed as one of the basic 
components. 

Marketing plans call for extended dis- 
tribution of both small package and bulk 


fertilizer, with initial operation of the new 
unit scheduled for January. 


DDT Not for Export 


Production of DDT by Naugatuck 
Chemicals, Ltd., is being stepped up sub- 
stantially as a result of increasing demand 
and prospective easing of restrictions on 
its sale. However, although it is prob- 
able that Canadian DDT may enter the 
export picture in the future, virtually all 
the augmented Canadian production will 
be sold domestically, for the present. 

To date DDT has been made available 
to Canadian farmers in the form of stable 
and barn spray, but it is apparent that 
it will reach the public, in quantity and 
in more suitable form, by next season. 
Experimental work is being conducted 
by both Naugatuck and insecticide dis- 
tributors on the preparation of DDT 
household sprays compounded with- deo- 
dorized solvents, dusting powders, and 
aqueous emulsions, for 1946 distribution. 


Woburn Expands 


Plans for expansion and diversification 
of product lines of Woburn Chemicals, 
Ltd., Toronto subsidiary of the Woburn 
Chemical Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 
were revealed recently by A. G. H. Rei- 








mold, president of both the companies. 

Developments at the Toronto plant in- 
clude the construction of two factory 
buildings and an extended laboratory, at 
a cost of about $100,000, for the produc- 
tion of a general line of oil chemicals for 
soap, paint, and varnishes. Hitherto, Wo- 
burn has confined its Canadian operations 
to dehydrated castor, blown castor, and 
other oils. 

In commenting on its Canadian plans, 
Mr. Reimold predicted that fatty acids 
esterified with the higher alcohols such 
as pentaerythritol and sorbitol will play 
an important part in future paint develop- 
ments, with a fair demand anticipated in 
the Dominion market. 

Part of the new facilities will be operat- 
ing by January, with Dr. Henry Strauss, 
formerly in charge of technical develop- 
ment at the Harrison unit, in charge of 
all manufacturing under Clifford Smith, 
Canadian general manager. 


Canadian Aniline Purchases 
Hamilton Cotton Property 


Canadian Aniline & Extract Co., Ltd., 
has purchased the West Hamilton proper- 
ties of the Hamilton Cotton Co. The plant 
is being modernized and newly equipped 
for production of synthetic resins, etha- 
nolamines, oxalic acid and other of the 
company’s line of textile chemicals. 
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STRAIGHT LINE NET WEIGHER 


For greatest possible operating simplicity and 
closest possible weight accuracy. 


The Scott Automatic Net Weigher delivers con- 
tainers to the net weighing unit on a straight line 
conveyor. A simple package control mechanism 
centers them in proper position under the discharge 
funnel of the weigher. The empty containers need 
only be placed on the conveyor and the filled con- 
tainers removed, or, the filled ones may be run 
directly to another conveyor to carry the packages to 
other operations. 


Various combinations of standard Scott scales and 
power feeders are available to suit the weight range 
and products being packaged. Absolutely free-flow- 
ing materials can be handled by the gravity feed scale 
alone, without using a feeder. 


Speeds up to 45 per minute, or better, are obtained 
on the Scott, and a wide variety of sizes and types 
of containers can be handled. When handling cartons, 
a sealing unit may be attached for gluing the bottom 
and top flaps. 





Send U.S. details on any of your packaging problems —we have the 
machines and the engineering background to help solve them. 


PS tic Gor WMachiucry Ca. Due 
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With Hand 
Homogenizer 







and Pestle 


No Emulsion Failures 
with the LABORATORY HOMOGENIZER 


@ Test samples, experimental 
batches perfectly homogenized 
quickly, conveniently. Perma- 
nent suspension with no failures 
—if ingredient-ratio is sound. 
The microphotos above show 
higher degree of dispersion. 
Hundreds in daily laboratory 
use. Easy and simple to operate 


and keep clean. Save time and 
materials. Capacity, 1 to 10 
ounces; sturdily made of molded 
aluminum; stainless steel piston. 
Height, 1014 inches. Still avail- 
able from pre-war stock. Only 
$6.50 complete, direct or from 
your laboratory supply house. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 









Gutemationa? HAND & 


HOMOGENIZER, } 


INTERNATIONAL EMULSIFIERS, INC. 
2403 Surrey Court, Chicago, Ill. 

















ANY SIZE — ANY 
COLOR—ANY SHAPE 
ANY QUANTITY... 
After the War, of Course 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Exports to South Africa _ 


American Manufacturers and export- 
ers of chemicals, especially for proc- 
essing food and allied raw materials 
are requested to communicate with 
the experienced importing firm and 
agency. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO.(PTY) LTD. 


P. O. BOX 279, CAPE TOWN 
oe re ee CA 
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METHYL 
CELLOSOLVE 
STEARATE 


METHYL CELLOSOLVE STEARATE is a 
synthetic ester and is used as a plasticizer 
for cellulose derivatives and for resins. 
The following data may suggest other 
uses. 


C,,H»COOCH.CH.OCH; 
342 


Chemical formula 


Molecular weight 

Color (platinum cobalt scale) 175 

° to 70°F 
378°F 

Acidity, less than 1.0 mg. KOH per gram ester 


* 


BUTYL 
STEARATE 


BUTYL STEARATE is a synthetic ester 
and is used as a plasticizer in cellulose 
and polyvinyl derivatives, also for cos- 
metics and for paper coating. The fol- 
lowing data may suggest other uses. 


Melting point 64 
Flash point 


Chemical formula C,;H;,COOC,H» 


Molecular weight 341 


Color (platinum cobalt scale) 130 
Melting point 64° to 70°F 
Flash point 358°F 


Acidity, less than 1.0 mg. KOH per gram ester 


Saponification number, 
171-179 mg. KOH per gram ester 


ARNOLD -HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Established in 1815 
Plants at Dighton, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON ¢@ PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE 
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ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS * OXIDATION 
AGENTS * BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL 
(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPERCO 
(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX C 
(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX 
(PEROXIDE PASTES) 
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Special Organic Peroxides 


TRADEMARK 










* REGISTERED 


The SWISS market requires large quantities of 


Chemicals, Solvents and Pharmaceuticals. 


Our excellent and old standing connections with 


the SWISS industries are at your disposal. 


We are willing to act as selling agents of first class 


Please write or cable to: 


6 — Four Forms — 


Powdered Quick Lime ¢ Pebble Lime 
Hydrated Lime « ¢ Lump Lime 


Schweizerhall cra eer 








Basle 13 (Switzerland) 












manufacturers for Switzerland, or buy on firm ce A R R L é rt E 
account, 


HIGH CALCIUM 
CHEMICAL LIME 


For Chemical and Industrial Purposes 


Chicago 1, Illinois 














Founded 1860 - Featuring - 


NEW 


COAL TAR 


Shore Capital G Reserves: Swiss francs 4.000.000.— 


Telegrams: “Schweizerhall Basle” 


References: 





Swiss Bank Corporation, 15 Nassau Street, New York 


NEW YORK18 + INDIANAPOLIS 4 « CHICAGO 8 


| 17 PLANTS TO SERVE THE NATION 
A ARR NRL ER RE RR seatial 











PN SECOND EDITION 


CHEMICALS 


YOUR COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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CHEMICAL ECONOMICS & STATISTICS 








Soda Ash Sales 
Set Record 


Sales of natural sodium sulfates and 
carbonates increased in 1944 over 1943, 
carbonate sales establishing a new rec- 
ord, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
Sodium sulfate is used principally in the 
manufacture of kraft paper, glass, in stock 
feeds, and as a flux in metallurgy. Sodium 
carbonate is used on the Pacific coast 
mostly in glass making and in alkali 
cleansers. Sales data are given in the 
following table. 


Lake. Nearly all the producers were af- 
fected by a severe labor shortage, and the 
maintenance of production at such high 
levels represented a real achievement. 


Sulfur Production 
Up in April 

Production of native sulfur in April 
slightly exceeded the high levels reached 
in previous months in 1945 according to 
figures released by the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
Mine shipments were 24 per cent greater 
than in April, 1944, and as sales exceeded 

e 


Natural Sodium Sulfates and Sodium Carbonates Sold or Used by Producers in the 
United States, 1940-44 








Africa, the 1944 output of lithium min- 
erals was adequate for all requirements. 

The Solvay Process Company plant at 
Kings Mountain, N. C., although not 
reaching maximum output, was the major 
producer, followed by the Black Hills 
Tin Co. at Tinton, S. Dak. The latter 
plant operated only from February 
through August of 1944. A new lepidolite 
producer, the Hayden Mining Company 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., began oper- 
ations on the Brown Derby Claims in 
Gunnison County in June 1944. The in- 
crease in output of dilithium sodium phos- 
phate is attributed to the installation of 
a flotation process at Searles Lake, Calif., 
by the American Potash & Chemical 


Sodium sulfatest Sodium carbonates? Corporation. Most of the Army contracts 

P — ; 
RRs Sigtignt gal a ee ee oe ee 
RRR py Pe TSIEISS . eonets. Coimabsiy’ ghia at: Kings Mote: 
Reka peeks 168923 1397'982 189°826 2369245 tain, N. C., ceased production temporarily 





1 Tonnage figures for sulfates include Glauber’s salt converted to 100% NasSOsz basis. 


In earlier 


mineral market reports of this series the figures given for sulfates include those for Glauber’s 
salt not so converted and were as follows—1940: 187,233 toms; 1941: 157,524 tons; 1942: 175,033 


tons; and 1943: 165,908 tons. 


Figures for 1940-42 include some burkeite. 


2 1940-41: Soda ash, bicarbonate, and trona; 1942-44: Soda ash and trona. 


The American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration increased its output of soda ash 
and desiccated sodium sulfate from its 
expanded facilities at Trona, Calif., using 


production, producers’ stocks were re- 
duced by 39,515 tons. 


in February 1945. 

Shipments of lithium ores and com- 
pounds from 1940 through 1944 are shown 
in the following table. An approximate 
figure for the total LizO content, obtained 
from the average Li2O percent of the 


Production, Mine Shipments, Apparent Sales, and Producers’ Stocks of Native Sulfur 


the brines of Searles Lake. The Arizona in the United States in Selected Periods, 1944-45, in Long Tons 





. Fine A t Producers’ 
Chemical Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Period Production shipments yom vstocks** 
York City, continued its production of March 1944 ....... 229,779 296,672 280,492 4,251,744 
desiccated sodium sulfate from well brines 4 al Nee Nae pte 335's43 hegre te 
at O’Donnell and Brownfield, Tex., for April 1945 ..... 292,229 344,673 331,744 3,883,858 





the sulfate pulp market. The Desert 
Chemical Co., 4031 Goodwin Avenue, Los 
Angeles 26, Calif., shipped desiccated 
sodium sulfate from stocks produced at 
its Dale Lake plant near Twentynine 
Palms, Calif. The Iowa Soda Products 
Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa (plant at Raw- 
line, Wyo.), continued its production of 
Glauber’s salt for stock feed. The Natural 
Soda Products Co., 405 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, recovered sodium 
carbonate at Keeler, Calif., from the 
brines of Owens Lake, Inyo County. The 
Ozark Chemical Co., Mid-Continent 
Building, Tulsa, Okla., recovered sodium 
sulfate at its Monahans (Tex.) plant, 


* Calculated from production and change in stocks during the period. . 
** Producers’ stocks at mines, in transit, and in warehouses at end of period. 


Lithium Output 
Sets All-Time High 


Domestic production of the lithium 
minerals and compounds, spodumene, 
amblygonite, lepidolite and dilithium 


’ sodium phosphate reached an all-time high 


in 1944, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
The chief gain in tonnage was in spodu- 
mene, the output of which increased 87 


ore reported by the producers is also in- 
cluded. 

Markets for lithium ores and com- 
pounds are expanding rapidly. However, 
because of wartime restrictions on pur- 
chase of machinery, which have prevented 
the Solvay Process Company from com- 
pleting its milling .unit at the Kings 
Mountain, N. C., plant, and as many of 
the postwar uses will be new, it is not 
possible at this time to forecast post- 


Shipments of Lithium Ores and Compounds from Mines in the United States, 1940-44 


; Li Ore LizO 
largely for sale to sulfate pulp mills. W. Year (s tons Value (short tons) Year (short tons) Value (short tons) 
E. Pratt, Casper, Wyo., mined Glauber’s 1940........ 2,011 $80,679 113 1943 eee 18155 $314,660 463 
salt near Casper for stock feed. Pacific | ee i Hy aia'si6 — oe ee. ; , 


Alkali Co., 1223 Pacific Mutual Bldg., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif., produced soda ash 


percent over the previous year’s total. 


war prices and markets for lithium min- 


, and trona from the brines of Owens Lake. However, percentagewise the largest  erals. 
j The firm was purchased on December 1, gain was in dilithium sodium phosphate, 

J 1944, by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Co- which increased 187 percent. The output Talc, Pyro p h yllite 
EST lumbia Chemical Division, 1223 Pacific of amblygonite and lepidolite were re- - 


stries 





Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
which continued production. West End 
Chemical Co., 608 Latham Square Bldg., 
Oakland 12, Calif., increased its produc- 
tion of sodium carbonate from Searles 


September, 1945 


spectively 30 and 38 percent below the 
previous year’s total. With the exception 
of lepidolite for the glass making in- 
dustry, for which we were largely de- 
pendent on material from Southwest 


Production Lower 


Mined production and sales of talc, 
pyrophyllite, and ground soapstone de- 
clined in 1944 from the. high levels of 
1943, according to reports from the pro- 
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ducers to the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. The 
total value of sales was likewise slightly 
less than the record high value of 1943. 
Only sales of crude material increased 
either in quantity or value. 

Pyrophyllite resembles talc in certain 
physical properties and is interchangeable 
with talc in some uses, although during 
recent years certain specialized uses for 
pyrophyllite have developed. It is a 
hydrous aluminum silicAte, whereas talc 
is a hydrous magnesium silicate. Produc- 
tion and sales figures for pyrophyllite for 
3 years are now available. 

Salient Statistics of the Talc, Pyrophyllite’, 


and Ground-Soapstone Industries in the 
United States, 1943-44 


1943 1944 
pa Aenptnctaoe., Frakelatasont iad 
Short tons Value Short tons Value 
Mined: 
Total . 436,249 (2) 418,228 (2) 
Used by 
produc- 
ers 382,668 (2) 353,209 (2) 
Sold by 


ers: 
Crude . 30,200 $289,563 *45,654 *$514,476 
Sawed and 
manufac- 
tured .. 1,669 316,973 938 223,924 
Ground .. 380,999 4,514,878 352,271 4,279,062 











412,868 5,121,414 398,863 5,017,462 


1In 1943: Mined, 64,198 short tones. Sold 
crude, 5,432 tons, $34,306; ground, 56,710 tons, 
$460,485 ; total, 62,142 tons, $494,791. In 1944: 
Mined, 67,252 short tons. Sold—crude, 5,683 
tons, $52,343; ground, 60,560 tons, $504,739; 
total, 66,243 tons, $557,082. 

2 Data not available. 

* Includes pinite from Nevada. 


Pyrophyllite was in short supply early 
in 1944 due to the increased demand for 
it as an insecticide carrier, but increased 
production facilities relieved the situation 
later in the year. 

The return to peacetime conditions after 
the cessation of World War II undoubt- 
edly will reduce the domestic demand for 
talc, pyrophyllite, and ground soapstone. 
There will also be changes in importance 
of the relative sources of supply. Domes- 
tic production may be expected to be less, 
and imports greater, but probably not 
sufficiently so as to offset the decline in 
domestic production. Sales for certain 
war-stimulated uses—such as for non- 
reflecting paints for ship camouflage, for 
insecticides for foreign service, for foun- 
dry facing and for metal-workers’ crayons 
for the iron and steel industry—may drop 
considerably. Other newly-developed war- 
time uses applicable to peacetime condi- 
tions may help to maintain sales. War- 
developed extruded talc metal workers’ 
crayons, however, although supplementing 
sawed crayons in wartime could cut into 
the peacetime demand for crayons of that 
type. 

According to Newcomb (Newcomb, 
Rexford, Jr., The Ceramic Industry : New 
and Postwar: Bull. Am. Ceram. Soc., 
Vol. 24, No. 2, Feb. 15, 1945, pp. 46-55) 
“Steatite may replace mica in electronic 
equipment. Improved production methods 
in civilian industries will find many new 
applications for electronic controls, so that 
postwar demand for steatite may reason- 
ably be expected to exceed the prewar 
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Chemicals: United States Production, Consumption, and Stocks, April 1945 


The data given in the following table supple- 
ment the figures released beginning March ie 
1944, in the Facts for Industry Series 6-2-1 to 
6-2-16. Information concerning the limitations 
of the data, the completeness of coverage, and 
the selection of items were given in the Series 
6-2-1 report. 

In the table, production (except as noted in 
footnote 10) includes material produced whether 


consumed in the producing plarits or sold, Con- 
sumption represents consumption at producing 
plants only; it includes material produced in 
such plants, or material purchased or trans- 
ferred from other plants. Stocks are company 
stocks, as of the last day of the year or 
month, located at plant, in transit, or in ware- 
house, and include purchase as well as pro- 
duced material. 


(In pounds, except that creosote oil is expressed in gallons.), 


Aprii 19-45 


Item Production Consumption Stocks 
Acetanilide (technical and. U.S.P.) -.........00.6.ccces 627,308 4 235,822 
Acetic acid (synthetic)' ...... a as sc ea ale ae 22,564,074 22,774,619 5,879,194 
Acetic acid (natural, including that from calcium acetate)? 3,081,745 ¢ 1,672,396 


eh I a5 oc diss ka bia bo ae wwlchiae taiah 


Published quarterly 
‘ 99 


PSN GIR “CIABIT) > o biois cae esis oe ks MT Sede 948,074 »869 
n-Butyl acetate . are , Mis Wer we rs 6,479,005 : 2,315,653 
Creosote oil, tar distillers® k ojo ME ie cake 11,152,804 757,748 10,675,836 
eee ee EET CUS te ne ee Foe 3,111,764 27,453 958,558 
Cresols, meta-para’ k Oe Rae vate Rees 815,613 4 407,210 
Cresols, ortho-meta-para’ Terucesko sah ol ate katate Coste een eee 4 4 11,543 
Cresylic acid, crude 5 Phi cals Pigher Pe epk Whale wh oat 2,379,958 ‘ 812,032 
Cresylic acid, refined’ TR RR ee RS BA rr ae 2,730,465 ‘ 1,323,607 
a Ca ni eens .... 8,296,693 ‘ 843,322 
Ree MN COE MORONS ss ecce vie ce siete ses ae we 793,282 1,345,603 4,785,283 
SO A NS Ss Soa cee ele ced 0 0 4 4's vel rent 380,755 4 214,150 
Lactic ,acid (technical). RGEC, PvE rE yg TUS 375,396 7,389 242,804 
Domes Cueweme (ME PPOGER), 06s iced s ciwemis. sce 2,366,809 ‘ 848,243 
Naphthalene, less than 79° C. (coke-oven operators)*...... 8,000,052 4 2,319,868 
Naphthalene, less than 79° @ (tar distillers)®.. ....... 101 7,359,596 4 7,202,370 
Naphthalene, refined (79° C. and over)................ 6,157,904 3,471,044 2,904,859 
ee ES ee ee esd Cees 1,703,315 ‘ 265,728 
Phenobarbital and sodium salts...................s0005 16,652 ¢ 33,593 
Phthalic anhydride Eisife te Bao is: 5 al argc v Ate OR SA 11,582,105 2,929,477 2,355,535 
Riboflavin (for human use) sie 5: fia fanaa oe 4 3,302 5,836 
Sulfa drugs (total)" "ye Be Sid eS ere een 553,497 61,558 544,486 


1 Excludes statistics on recovered acid, which are confidential. 

2 Natural acetic acid (produced by direct process from wood) and acetic acid distilled from calcium 
acetate. These statistics are collected and compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

3 Represents all acetic anhydride, including that produced from acetic acid by the vapor-phase 
process. 

* Confidential; publication would disclose operations of individual companies. 

®* Product of distillers who use purchased coal tar only. 

® Product of byproduct coke-oven operators only. These statistics are collected and compiled 
by the Coal Economic Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

7 Statistics represent total production, consumption, and stocks, including both data reported by 
coke-oven operators to the Coal Economics Division, Bureau of Mines, and data reported by dis- 
tillers of purchased coal tar to the U. S. Tariff Commission. Data reported to the two agencies 
are combined to prevent the disclosure of the operations of individual companies. 

S Includes only the production, consumption and stocks of coke-oven operators. Statistics combine 
the three grades (solidifying at less than 74° C., at 74° C. to less than 76° C., and at 76° C. to less 
than 79° C.) in order to prevent the disclosure of the operations of individual companies. These 
statistics are collected and compiled by the Coal Economics Division, Bureau of Mines. 

*Includes only the production, consumption and stocks of distillers of purchased coal tar. 
Statistics combine the grades specified in footnote 8, in order to prevent the disclosure of the 
operations of individual companies. 

10 For the grade solidifying at less than 74° C., these statistics represent production for sale only; 
for the other two grades, they represent production both for consumption within the producing 
plant and for sale. Production for consumption of the grade solidifying at less than 74° C. is 
mane in order to minimize duplication as this grade is frequently converted to grades of higher 
melting point. 

11 Includes acetylsulfathiazole produced both as a sulfa drug and as an intermediate, resulting 
in an appreciable duplication which is unavoidable. 

Reuane;, Seattatios collected and compiled by the U. S. Tariff Commission, except where other- 
wise noted. 


Chemicals: United States Production, Consumption, and Stocks, April 1945 


Statistics on the production, consumption and __ lication. The production figures represent 
stocks of ghemicals shown in the following table primary production and do not include purchased 
supplement the 1941-1943 figures released Febru- or transferred material. The consumption sta- 


ary 7, 1944, in “Facts for Industry,” Series tistics are for consumption only in the plants 
6-1-1, Figures for earlier months, information where each chemical is produced. The stocks 
on the ‘number of plants manufacturing each figures represent the quantities of each chemical 
chemical, and a discussion of the limitations of | on hand at the end of the month at producing 
the data are given in the above-mentioned pub- locations only. 


April (Preliminary) 
Chemical and Basis Unit ‘ Stocks at pro- 
Consumption in ducing plants, 


Production producing plants end of month 


Acetylene: 

For use in chemical synthesis M cu. ft. (1) } 

For commercial purposes ' : M cu. ft. (1) qd) (1) 
Aluminum chloride: 

Anhydrous and crystal (100% AICls)... M pounds 4,982 (2) 2,799 

SI, MSIE BS, cc kno oe ania potas opis M pounds 1,096 ri 462 
Aluminum sulfate: 

Commercial (100% Ale (SOx)s) M pounds (3) (3) (3) 
Iron free (100%Ale (SOs)s)... . M pounds (3) (3) (3) 
Synthetic anhydrous ammonia (100% NHs)* Short tons 45,581 22,406 4,301 
Ammonium chloride’ (100% NHisCl) ...... M pounds 5,734 rs 1,652 
Barium sulfate (Blanc fixe’) (100% Ba SO«) M pounds 5,249 3,736 4,558 
Bleaching powder (35-37% Available Cle) M pounds 2,662 Be 485 
Calcium acetate (80% Ca (C2HsO2)2) M pounds 519 : 153 
Calcium aresenate (100% Cas (AsOx«)2) M pounds 1,566 (2) 14,679 

Calcium carbide (Commercial) ot (Pee 
Caleium hypochlorite (true) (70% Available Short tons (1) (5) q1) 
RE ie ee ey aN sic A 3s dla is ts OE M pounds 1,254 (2) 853 
Calcium phosphate: 
Monobasic (100% Cahs (PO«)2) ........ M pounds 4,722 (2) 4,965 
Dibasic (100% CaHPOs) .............. M pounds 4,020 (2) 2,518 
ee ae are eer eer - M pounds 5,105 (2 4,611 
Carbon black (Channel): 
EE SE Re Pee Cre Tee M pounds 38,511 8,125 
Other than rubber grade ............... M pounds 2,658 11,909 
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Chemicals: United States Production, Consumption, and Stocks, April 1945 (cont'd) rate of production. An annual demand 
April (Preliminary) for 6 or 7 million dollars worth of steatite 


_ Stocksat pro- js a realistic estimate.” 
Consumption in ducing plants, 





Chemical and basis Unit Production producing plants end of month Only one producing company is as yet 
Fiat handling talc by flotation processes to 
Titian’ ans Leese eee eet eeeeeeeoene M [mens (1) (1) $8) increase the grade of the product, but 
Chisrine wed he eA, TaN ge aoe thas damped 105,478 60,350 5,875 other companies are reported as show ing 
Chrome green (C. P.) ...... ass eeeeeeee M pounds 407 34 997 an interest in flotation, and the beneficia- 
Chrome yellow and orange (C. P.)........ M pounds 3,552 286 2,004 d ‘ : ‘ ’ ; ie 
caepes acetoarsenite (Paris green)" ; M pounds GQ) (2 ” , tion of domestic tales to make them suit- 
os eo acid (100% HCl) sole irate tee 37,597 20,46 * able for radio insulators may yet form an 
PURGE oo. wea e's Eos ee ae oS rare Mill S - ; 
cubic feet (1) (1) (5) important source of steatite talc. 
Hydrogen peroxide (100 volumes) ........ M pounds 2,779 (2) 1,352 . en hn ee , od ideal 
pe AR ee ae a ree M pounds 1,156 2) a Pyrophyllite is reported to be an idea 
L arsenate (acid and basic) .......... M pounds Q) ( b) Os ie nr Otte é sels a ) 
Sy (2 5 nr er ee M pounds 813 103 791 carrier or diluent for the chemical DDT 
Lead oxide: M 4 7 845 325 3 053 for insecticides in typhus areas, and for 
cocesecsecece B\ ) Ss ‘s ~ 9,79 e ° ° 
Beton (CP. SiS aS eas demas a coaes M coumle 27,404 8,943 8,263 rotenone, pyrethrum, and nicotine in the 
manufacture of agricultural insecticides. 
Methanal: oe coi +o = (s) us Its use in this application probably will 
y 7 ANE er M gallons 293 kal re + ar at ; “a 
hoe ora eae Te ey M gallons 6,378 2) 2), increase when the active ingredients be 
Molybdate chrome orange (C. P.) ........ M pounds 35 2 152 “ —— > 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs) ~ i ADEN Short tons 40,053 34,096 5,788 beast tt available , ae 
PRAM Fo is dice dived v da tansive tigate M gallons ih With the end of the war in Europe, 
ena Si erik. Bh vs. Wianciaweres ie ae ft. at (1) (7) import trade in tale ot steatite and cos- 
Phosphoric acid (50% HsPO«) _-. Short tons 59,502 50,509 13,985 metic grades from various European 
Potassium bichromate and chromate (100%) M pounds 516 . 411 . v ‘ ; 
Potassium hydroxide (caustic potash) (100% “s aie vind sane countries undoubtedly will revive further. 
Ste pS oc caine Wels co Ce aemen ae Short tons 7 78 :672 . e , eS " e : 
Soda ash (Commercial sodium carbonate) : Stoppage or the Asiatic phase of the war 
Ammonia soda process— will likewise release Manchurian and 
Total wet and dry (98-100% NaeCOs)* Short tons 378,385 . ree : ; i e 
Finished light (98-100% NazCOs)®.... Short tons 210,130 53,526 37,284 other Asiatic tales for importation into 
Finished dense (98-100% NasCOa).... Short tons 114,133 1,815 12,510 the Usned States 
WR ns Jes Saas ata bay uae eueens . Short tons (3) ; (3) € Ca OTAles. 
Sodium bicarbonate (refined) (100% . . 
DE! | 5 ul dal awn 6 Oa.ee bee : eveee »+ Short tons 15,407 (2) 4,073 V er micu li te 
Sodium bichromate and chromate (100%Y... Short tons 6,852 (2) 847 - 
Sodium bisulfite (100% NaHSOs).......... M pounds 3,486 (2) 1,139 Output Higher 
Sodium hydrosulfide (100% NaSH)........ M pounds 1,959 (2) “ be 
Sodium hydrosulfite (100% NasS2O«)...... M pounds 3,174 (2) 04 Sates of cleaned and acreened vereiée- 
ilies Sethe icine anders ot lite in 1944 as reported by producers to 
ae) é . . 7 
"Electrolytic or ‘i shit the Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
aiquid (10 a a eee ee ort tons ; _ ial pte 
Solid (100% NaOH) ......0.... 0.2 Short tons 18,577 partment of the Interior, reached 54,116 
Lipo: poe ont PE canis 52,369 57,037 short tons valued at $541,744. This rep- 
aNa ° e ee . 3 € Ve . e 
’ Solid (100% NaOH) ..++.. Short tons 19,862 resents an increase of 16 percent above 
the 46,645 tons valued at $471,595 pro- 
Sodium phosphate: setimeie vee és sn en duced in 1943, and approaches very closely 
onobasic (100% NaH2PQO«) ........... Short tons 2 ° ° e ‘ ) 
Dibasic (100% NasHPO.) Nded. inc thi Short tons a) (2) (1) the all-time high of 57,848 tons in 1942. 
Tribasic (100%NasPO«) ...........0006 Short tons » ( aes . , 
Meee (100% WaPo. iets ten a (2) (1) The bulk of the production in 1944, as 
Tetra (100% NasP207) ........... «e+.» Short tons (1) (1) (1) in previous years, came from the Uni- 
I 
versal Zonolite Insulation Company’s 
Sodium silicate: min Libby, Mont. Several new com- 
Soluble silicate glass, liquid and solid e at Libby, Mont. Severa oa 
(anhydrous) pia staledult pie Short tons 36,796 3,311 43,455 panies carried on development work in 
Colorado in 1944, and expected to produce 
I 
Sodium sulfate: early in 1945. 
Anhydrous (refined) (100% NaszSOx) . Short tons (1) (2) (1) af a ; , 
Glauber’s salt (100% Na2SO«..TOH20)? Short tons a) (2) (1) Screened vermiculite brings $8 to $12. 
Salt cake (crude) (commercial)!........ Short tons (1) (2) (1) a short ton, f.o.b. mine. However, most 
of the material reaches the consumin 
OD Eee Se ee eeeee M pounds (1) (1) (1) i ‘ . e 
Sulfuric acid :1 market in the exfoliated form. The price 
a a”, a a Short tons 834,152 i . er : a 
Chamber process (100% HeSQx)...... Short tons 262,387 oman for exfoliated vermiculite is quoted at 
Contact process (100% HeSO«)'2 Short tons 571,765 230,858 70 cents to $1.25 per bag, each bag con- 
Net, contact process (100% me . “ee 4 
He2SO.)12 13 _.... Short tons 475,590 taining 4 cubic feet weighing 25 pounds, 
or $56 to $100 a short ton, f.o.b. works. 
White lead: Assuming a value of $75 a ton for ex- 
Basic lead carbonate (C. P.)...........5 Short tons 3,432 989 2.566 foli ° 
Basic lead sulfate (C. P.)............ Short tons 781 79 oliated material, and a 10 percent loss 
Zine yellow (zinc chromate) (C. P.) ...... Short tons 1,514 (2) 430 


in volume on exfoliating, the value of 


sales in 1944 would be approximately 


1 Data by months are collected on a quarterly report form and are presented in releases in this $3,652,800. 
“Facts for Industry” series covering the months of March, June, September and December. 


2 Data cannot be published without disclosing operations of individual establishments. Two new agricultural uses have been 
® Not yet available. 


; : , reported for exfoliated vermiculite—as 
* Data for a small amount of —_ ammonia are included in the figures reported by one company. P , re ulite—as a 
5 Not available; see ‘Facts for Industry,” Series 6-1-1. seed starter in place of peat-moss, and 
® Revised figures for earlier months will be shown in a subsequent release of this series. 


spate for oxygen stocks are no eager collected. as an agricultural mineral admixture that 

otal wet and dry production, including quantities diverted for manufacture of caustic soda and acts as a sub-irrigation and m Ichin 

sodium bicarbonate. and quantities processed to finished light and finished dense soda ash. agent, t impr ma { dl 7 " 
: » tO ‘ove raen an awn soll. 


— ys em of soda ash statistics, see ‘‘Facts for Industry,” Series 6-1-1. 

ot including quantities converted to finished dense soda ash. - : . 

_ 7° Natural soda ash, Glauber’s salt, crude salt cake and sulfuric acid data collected in coopera- Wartime conservation of fuel has. not 

tion with Bureau of Mines. ; ah coe : ly only increased the uses and value of insu- 
1 Production figures represent total production of liquid material, including quantities evaporated 


to solid caustic and reported as such. Consumption figures represent quantities of both liquid and lating materials, but has also been instru- 
solid caustic consumed in producing plants exclusive of quantities of li 


For de- 





id caustic evaporated to H eri 123 : 
solid. Stocks figures include quantities on hand of liquid and solid material, mental in lowering the weight specifica- 
'2Tneludes sulfuric acid of oleum grade. : tions for these materials. It seems prob- 
mt ne spent acid. For detailed explanation, see “Facts for Industry,” Series 6-1-1. 
evised. 


able, therefore, in view of the lighter 
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weight of glass wool and some rock wool 
insulation products, that the postwar mar- 
ket for exfoliated vermiculite will be 
largely in the field of light weight aggre- 
gate for concrete and structural and re- 
fractory uses. 


Refractories’ Output 
Deficient of Demand 


Domestic production of refractory and 
low-iron glass grade kyanite in 1944 did 
not meet requirements, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, because of the com- 
plete shut down on January 5, of the 
Yancey Cyanite Company operations at 
Burnsville, N. C., the sole producer of 


kyanite, was purchased in February 1945, 
by the Kyanite Mining Corporation of 
Cullen, Va. Spodumene and topaz have 
been used as substitutes for glass grade 
kyanite. 

Production of andalusite at White 
Mountain, Mono County, Calif., by Cham- 
pion Sillimanite, Inc., Merced, Calif., de- 
creased slightly from the 1943 level. The 
production of dumortierite at Oreana, 
Pershing County, Nev., by the same com- 
pany—the only domestic producer of 
either mineral in’ 1944, also decreased. 
This material was shipped to the parent 
firm, Champion Spark Plug Co., Detroit, 
Mich., for use in spark plug cores, and 
other electrical porcelains. 


Shipments of Domestic Kyanite 1940-44 





The Bureau of Mines is investigating 
the possibilities of the domestic production 
of sillimanite from deposits in Georgia, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire, and 
Utah. The deposits in the southern States 
consist of twenty bodies of sillimanite 
schist, ranging in width from a few feet 
to 200 feet, which extend in a northeast- 
erly direction from Talbotton, Georgia, 
to Spartanburg, South Carolina, and ap- 
pear more promising than the deposits in 
the Monadnock region of New Hamp- 
shire and those near Troy, Latah County, 
Idaho. 

The market for domestic kyanite may 
show an increase because of improvements 
in mining and milling technique, and 
because. of the trend toward mixing 
kyanite and topaz to obtain a refractory 


the low-iron material ; and equipment and Year Short tons Value product with a high pyrometric cone rat- 
manpower shortages at the Kyanite Prod- 44 2°33 + esa ing. Prices should be steady but will be 
ucts Corporation plant near Farmville, oes otal Hh influenced by the change in southern 
Va. The latter corporation, the only large 1944 4 i freight rates. This effect, however, will 


domestic producer of refractory grade 


1 Not available for publication. 


not be considerable. 


Factory Consumption of Primary Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils, by Uses, During the First Quarter of 1945 


According to the report on animal and vege- 
table fats and oils released recently by J. 
Capt, Director of the Census, about 55 percent 
of total factory consumption, other than crude 
oils refined, was used in the production of soap 
and shortening, followed’ in order of importance 
by oleomargarine, and paint and varnis Pri- 
mary oils winterized constituted eight percent 
of the total. 


Oils subjected to hydrogenation have been® 
reported as used in the products for which 
they. were intended. Considerable quantities 
of oils and fats shown as being u in refining 
and subjected to sulphonation also have been 
included in the totals shown for the various 
classes of products. For a le, refined cotton- 
seed oil reported as used in shortening was de- 
rived from crude oil previously reported as used 


in refining. Oils and fats shown as used in fat 
splitting do not include those oils and fats used 
for fat splitting for the production of soap 
during a later period. The data given pertain- 
ing to the factory consumption of animal and 
vegetable fats and oils do not include consump- 
tion in homes, hotels, bakeries; or by local con- 
tractors, 





Used in Production of— 


Processed in— Inedible products 
Winter- 
ising and 
pressin 
(Quantities in thousands of pounds) except for : 
Fat salad ost Linoleum 
Used in splitting manufac- Sulpho- Paint& —=& Printing Lubricants 
Item Total refining Total (hydrolysis) ture nation Soap varnish oilcloth inks G& greases Other 
Total : Eda 881,849 1,602,055 98,091 30,941 9,998 519,920 126,640 20,089 9,626 26,061 117,521 
Vegetable Oils 
Cottonseed, crude ........ 440,734 440,495 | Te ee 125 a — GSeas 56 57 
Cottonseed, | eae 330,886 RA SOROS * veces a 207 124 a #cehs 1 58 616 
Dat, CHES. os; .. ceeds. 35,359 35,343 eh DAL Chingy taney’ | Es! | Temata <e  Spemane —. Mnettow eri 2 12 
Peanut, refined ..... wesc: Nee ; ss RN tee Pea og 651 ee Pen tas > ee 4k ea RR 844 
Cocoanut, crude .......... 41,205 19,583 21,622 OS aa 33 ee -)" osxn? | Bante 1,055 
Cocoanut, refitied .......... 2 Beene 17,683 er. ewcee 1 or ek a, phere” lente Mek ha 70 
SPOTS ST 56,955 56,329 “ch useprcs | aenen 100 De “kvtes ~ iver aces 323 
Corn, refined ........ = 8,450 ue 8,450 hoe e. Pekka 113 20 ey onewod 2 148 
Soybean, crude ......... 325,395 321,524 eae ee 118 767 ae 20 2,399 
Soybean, eS eres 247,927 DE kes Kae) 5. teaun 133 416 Gees” « Cin 6 75 6,624 
Cmwe, @iiple ..5 3. t.. ey 49 Me cera cas &.! Seba. . Cees oa, § ddveds * oes earn bar Soehl a tse ean 
Olive, inedible : hey tee Do, wiasles Ch - sue 2 Be \ weet, Mir cked-ut eke” Keene 10 
Olive, sulphur oil or, ‘olive. 
foots es | iia ee ae Be Wess cce), Sse + Beet +> suka | Senet Teeted . “Wand, wetesatectan 
Palm kernel, crude. *? 5,597 3,591 ee Pe, race Tee! Sseeen. -gueeen>' Ssae * Lex ees 2 
Palm kernel, refined....... 2,177 oon + SE eS re ee Ee ee ee en Bt 
RMN, TUG one Pinos pe 14,394 52 SOM A ae ene See. - bees « Lersas 41 9,856 
Sy Oe rs ma eee oO! Cn ea cee. Swe he Peeves 1 eee Seebee,. eeeee Malaise! eee 
Babassu, crude ............ 3,431 1,198 2,233 Seema Ge ee Dey pwheel) Uedbadl” “eee. -eeevel + 5 este 
Babassu, refined .......... eae BE vce ave seen > eens i Se or cr ee 
OS. RAE: eee Cae at ake Pe Seka Rady | ee 1 4,242 1,437 
OS See epee ROE). Rs ccaresied s 124,145 oe” swan 61 229 77,443 16,923 8,865 1,347 19,008 
China wood, or tung........ eee Te.” ca iver he eels . eee |. were 3,370 ” udeen 49 
IY 8 a hg ag St «wy ui Paces: SEE. Ustetates | - setae dene: | "sieges a eksne a. savas 1 
Castor No. 1, crude........ ae 29,610 Ce 1,085 237 2,399 18 238 117 25,477 
Castor No. 3, crude........ 13,658 10 13,648 Sa: oe hs be 2,514 357 02 185 180 7 4,485 
Castor, dehydrated ER eo, * eer ee a) a Ser eee 16,783 292 78 45 1,017 
Castor, sulphonated ........ | ec PE: cunt ee to etfekc » tmehensd i Ve Pere ee 4 97 1,276 
i. Vion abe Ose sea rse 417 99 an .tvadet®’ ceaarreeies |, | eagee- 2 4Eaeben” ‘ekenh — rae 
Oiticica Poh ba ag . re 3,641 ities. +. Setccwe teas “soe 3,079 86 ree 387 
Other vegetable ........... 15,934 849 DE a Tcctsavis "Sa ees 222 1,670 See \ nade m..* \aens 1,258 
Animal Fats 
Lard, rendered (including 
neutral lard and rendered 
ere ee ee eS, re ot S67PB. acces | never 1 74 26 
Stearin, animal, edible...... RE ae eT sky horse Bt ees. # taken aed Waseshats ach , 45 
Olee oil Oo Be Sea hae ae OS REO atin ie eee ee ee iin? Fone 6 15 
Tallow, edible ......:..... Ft Sree EE ete a thele 74 PA aly saa smient nataes 1 86 237 
Tallow, ID i a ascot ot wn 328,757 ney 328,757 39,452 4,173 1,352 270, 914 Bint sven 2 8,725 4,137 
Neat’s-foot oil : ,wt 1,499 8 Ss dak oa ae os ST Pe! pakke ba Snsthoearg: dein ken 2 76 1,227 
Fish and Merine 
Mammal Oils 
eer ce eee re ee! iatiess ~ varies DO) et at ava tases 8 2,361 
NE Sete Pee ree Sees Ee i ee Oe ah eae os ee OM ah ou we eee SaaS, 6 eee 2,817 
oS | eee 3 SRT ee 2,469 Oe Sete BE) hag ees Ine pte, otitis 2,255 
ree | mammal ote eis rk. yee ae ee ee ies 558 2 a ee 2 1 1,901 1,778 
a” ere whe | ee eee 92,186 + ee 1,882 41,027 17,711 2,333 45 504 21,556 
Greases 
Greases, other than wool.... 189,408 125 189,283 27,162 26,300 61 CIPO no ass GA awe we 34 7,001 1,491 
Wool. grease ........%...., 6,756 2,643 MN titene’ owes |. enst 129 1 We 38 1,501 2,444 
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THE Thermatron LINE 


of electronic dielectric heat generators 


THREE OUTSTANDING UNITS 





“"THE HEATMASTER'’. Type K-5—5 
KW. output, Applicable for plastics, de- 
hydration, sterilization and other pur- 
poses. BTU output, 17,065 per hour. 220 
volts, 60 cycle, three phase. 5-15-30 mega- 
cycle frequency as specified. Width: 24” 

depth: 28”, height: 59%. Weight, approxi- 
mately 1,000 Ibs. Mounted on rubber cast- 
ers. As supplied for plastics or general 
purpose use, Type K-5 includes electrodes, 
built-in work chamber, automatic opera- 
tion. Completely self- contained, ready-to- 
use, Its generous capacity also makes it 
suitable for rugged general purpose pro- 
duction use as well as research require- 
ments involving substantial power, 





“THE HEATMASTER JR.°*. Type K-3—2'2 KW. output. For lab- 
oratory and plastics uses. BTU output, 8,550 per hour. 220 voits, 60 
cycle, single phase. 5-15-30 megacycle frequency as specified. Width: 
24”, depth: 28”, height: 59”. Weight, approximately 750 Ibs. Mounted 
on suaber casters. As supplied for heating preforms, Type K-3 includes 
electrodes, built-in work chamber, automatic operation, and constitutes 
a completely self-contained, ready-to-use model for pre-heating plastic 
=— * any other use requiring moderate power. Also supplied as 

ype 3-S especially adapted for bonding, welding or sealing 
Gemestatig sheeting. 


“THE WELDMASTER™. Type K-!—! KW. output. For sealing or 
general purpose use. BTU output, 3,413 per hour. 110 or 220 volts, 
60 cycle, single phase. 5-15-30 megacycle frequency. Width: 24”, depth: 
28”, height: 38”. Weight, approximately 600 Ibs. Mounted on rubber 
casters, May be fitted with same oven or electrode chamber as Types 
K-5 and K-3. Excellent as a pilot model for development work or 
for production requiring limited power. 


Send for our THERMATRON circular describ- 2) 
38 


ing standard models ranging in size from 500 
watts to 30 kilowatts, Units of any size de- 
signed and built, 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, Ine. 


251 WEST 19th STREET ee NEW FORK. 71 N Y 
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SULPHUR 


CRUDE 99%% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR Co., INC. 


SALES DIVISION 
809 BANKERS MORTGAGE BLDG., HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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A. A. 


STANDS NOT ONLY 
FOR 


ALLIED ASPHALT 


BUT ALSO FOR THEIR 


ALL AMERICAN WAXES 


And Allied Products 
Readily Available 
Such As... 




















MICRO CRYSTALLINE WAXES 


(Some Allocation Free) 


for Laminating and Dipping Purposes, Wax-Coatings, 
Moisture-Proofing, Glassines, Paraffine-Extenders, etc. 
M. P. 130° F. up to 165° F. 
in Olive-green, Amber and Natural Yellow colors 
Needle Penetrations at 77/100/5 from 16 to 95 
ALSO 


S 
AMERICAN OZOKERITE-TYPE WAXES 
BEESWAXES: Yellow Refined and Fully Bleached 
SUBSTITUTE WAXES 
Beeswaxes Ouricury Carnauba Montan 
AA516 WHITE AMORPHOUS MINERAL WAX 


A.S.T.M. Melting Point 160-165° F. 
Needle Penetration at 77/100/5 = 13-16 
High M. P. Straight Hydro-Carbon Base “ALKRA” Binding Agents 
WAX AND OIL DIVISION 


ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL CORP. 


217 Broadway, NEW YORK 7, N.Y, Factorlea 
Telephone: REctor 2-2955 Brooklyn - Bayonne - Dunellen 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES in U.S. A. and Canada 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 
PF (ARMACEUTICAL 


TRICRESYL 
PHOSPHATE 


Now fully available for prompt ship- 
ment without allocation. 
Manufactured by 


Montrose Chemical Company 
Lister Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


RW.GREEFF &CO. 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Reconversion Will Cut 
Chemical Production 


V-J and End of Controls 
Affect Chemical Supplies 


Cheap Fats and Oils 
Find Industrial Demand 


Peru Offers Market 
For U.S. Chemicals 


Many Chemicals Among 


Surplus Offered by RFC 


Domestic Manganese 


Source Exploited 
Market Review 


e 
Chemical Production Will 


Slack During Reconversion 


The output of the chemical industry in 
the months of reconversion that lie ahead 
will follow general industrial production. 
It is certain that there will be a substan- 
tial curtailment of production of chemi- 
cals while the customers of the chemical 
industry are retooling for production of 
civilian consumer goods. 

Many chemicals will be available in un- 
limited quantities by the time the custom- 
ers of the industry are ready to receive 
shipments. It is also expected that some 
manufacturers will place substantial or- 
ders for chemicals for stockpiling during 
the period of their plant reconversion in 
order to have the necessary raw materials 
on hand to start production of consumer 
goods as quickly as their machinery is 
ready. 


End of War Changes 
Supply Picture 


A War Production Board statement re- 
leased on August 13 went into consider- 
able detail to explain the continued short- 
age of critical chemicals. It spoke of in- 
creasing military requirements and the 
approval of expanded facilities with the 
frequent comment that supplies would be 
insufficient to meet demands until 1946. 

Only a week later, on August 20, allo- 
cation of most of these chemicals was 
revoked. 

It is too early at this writing to predict 
the results of Japan’s sudden collapse on 
chemical markets, but a few generaliza- 
tions can be made with reasonable assur- 
ance: 

The industrial demand for heavy chemi- 
cals is great, and the backlog of orders 
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will maintain tight markets for some time. 
Materials will move in a free market now 
that priorities and directives have been 
virtually eliminated. 

The fertilizer industry can expect a bet- 
ter flow of inorganic chemicals into agri- 
cultural uses, and lifting of manpower re- 
strictions may permit a larger output of 
the relatively scarce organic fertilizer 
materials, 

Benzene is one of the critical materials 
the restrictions on which have been abol- 
ished. Coal-tar chemical supplies depend 
on the volume of steel production, of 
course, and a decline in the demand tor 
steel may keep the coal-tar chemical mar- 
ket tight. 

Importations from the Far East will 
eventually relieve the shortages of natura! 
oils and waxes, but it will be at least six 
months before any effect is felt. Destruc- 
tion of many plantations by Japanese 
troops will prevent the restoration of nor- 
mal imports for some time to come. 

Among the fine chemicals, glycerine will 
find a larger export market, while mercury 
will become a competitive pawn among 
Spain, Italy, and China. The same situa- 
tion will obtain with mentrol, Chinese and 
Japanese production competing with the 
Brazilian product. 

Drugs and botanicals will also be re- 
ceived in greater quantity from foreign 
producing areas. 


High Demand for 
Cheap Fats and Oils 


During the postwar years a strong in- 
dustrial demand will prevail for most of 
the cheaper fats and oils entering world 
trade, although many will be available 
only in limited quantities until 1947 or 
later. 

The low cost and general usefulness of 
palm oil assures an upward trend in world 
trade of that product, when it is again 
available in substantial quantities. 

During the postwar years, cultivation 
of the oil palm is expected to spread to 
new areas stimulated by improved trans- 
portation facilities and the use of higher 
yielding varieties. Possible new areas for 
expansion are in South and Central Amer- 
ican countries, particularly in Brazil, as 
well as undeveloped areas in Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies. 

Industrial use of inedible tallow and its 
derivatives has been expanding, and, in 
view of its low price, use will probably 
continue large. Another favorable factor 
is the long-term upward trend in soap con- 
sumption, which is tallow’s chief outlet. 

Babassu oil, always in heavy demand for 
soap and food purposes, faces an uncer- 





tain postwar outlook. Although a machine 
was invented recently to break babassu 
nuts, the relative inaccessibility of the 
Brazilian growing areas, as well as the 
large amount of labor involved in gather- 
ing the nuts, are factors operating against 
expanded use. 

Brazil’s industrialization, moreover, will 
provide other and more competitive occu- 
pations for its workers unless machines 
are used extensively. 


U. S. Finds Chemical 
Market in Peru 


A predominant position in Peru’s chem- 
ical market is now held by the United 
States and careful consideration of the 
requirements of that country and the pre- 
vailing methods of distribution will do 
much to maintain the trend toward use of 
American-made products, according to re- 
port of the Department of Commerce. 

Based on a survey made by Charles D. 
Mitchell, economic analyst, American Em- 
hassy at Lima, the report states that 
zurope has lost its prewar dominant posi- 
tion in the Peruvian chemical market. It 
is estimated that in 1943 approximately 
75 per cent of Peru’s chemical imports 
came from the United States. This con- 
trasts with about 30 per cent in 1935. 

Peruvian imports include industrial 
chemicals, synthetic organic chemicals, 
fertilizers, insecticides, disinfectants, ger- 
micides, industrial gases, dyes, gums, ros- 
ins, plastic materials, and the basic mate- 
rials for the manufacture of any of those 
chemical products. 

It is reported that Switzerland still of- 
fers some competition in dyestuffs. Argen- 
tina and Canada are wartime newcomers 
in the Peruvian chemical market but the 
total volume from those sources in 1943 
was small compared with shipments from 
the United States. 

“It is likely that in the immediate post- 
war chemical market in Peru, Great Brit- 
ain and Canada will become of increasing 
importance due to the strong. trade posi- 
tion here of those two nations,” the re- 
port says. 


Surplus Chemicals 
Among RFC Listings 


Approximately 3,000 items of Govern- 
ment-owned surplus property which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation han- 
dles, as a disposal agency designed by the 
Surplus Property Board for capital and 
producers’ goods, are listed in a booklet, 
“How To Do Business With RFC,” which 
has just been published by RFC. 

Any individual or company interested 
in acquiring RFC-handled property is ad- 
vised in the booklet to contact the nearest 
RFC Agency. There are 31 located strate- 
gically throughout the United States. 

The RFC is geared for action, Mr. Hen- 
derson said, and its surplus activities are 
under the direction of Mr. Hans A. Klags- 
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brunn, Executive Director of the Office 
§ Surplus Property, RFC. 

“No one will be creating unnecessary 
work by addressing an inquiry by tele- 
phone, telegraph or mail to the local 
agency, because our salesmen are on the 
job six days a week—and, as a seller, RFC 
is most anxious to hear from potential 
buyers,” Mr. Klagsbrunn said. “We have 
a large stock of goods, including industrial 
plants; gliders and aircraft; producers’ 
goods such as ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals; paints, varnishes and other pro- 
tective coatings; chemicals; lumber. 
leather and other categories including non- 
metallic basic materials; various kinds of 
machine tools and production equipment, 
and a wide variety of other surplus items 
too numerous to mention.” 


Domestic Manganese by 
Electrolytic Process 

A large body of manganese ore, a 
proved process for the manufacture of 
high-purity metal, and numerous other 
economic factors combine to favor the 
full-scale promotion of electrolytic man- 
ganese from the ore of the Three Kids 
mine in Clark County, Nevada, according 
to a report by Dr. R. R. Sayers, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines. 

More than 3,000,000 tons of usable man- 
ganese ore is known to exist in this prop- 
erty as the result of exploration by the 
Bureau of Mines and others, and the com- 
plete development of the mine by the Man- 
ganese Ore Company. In addition, there 
are 30,000 tons of stock-piled ore avail- 
able for immediate use. 

Electrolytic manganese production from 
low-grade domestic ores now is a fully- 
developed and economically feasible man- 
ufacturing technique, the Director pointed 
out, primarily because of long-range ex- 
periments by Bureau of Mines metallur- 
gists. 

The opinions of cooperating firms with 
regard to electrolytic manganese are sum- 
marized in the report, and virtually all are 
favorable. They indicate an adequate po- 
tential market for this material, for the 
steel industry consumes the bulk of all 
manganese used in the United States 
Small-scale production to date has kept 
the cost of electrolytic manganese high 
and thus has restricted the market, but a 
plant producing as much as 40 tons of 
metal daily could attain the low costs 
necessary, the report adds. 


Market Review 


Heavy Chemicals—The aluminum sul- 
fate market was weak, prices declining 
about 10¢ per 100 Ib. Calcium chloride 
demands remain high, and show no im- 
mediate prospect of easing. The material 
has found new industrial applications, and 
postwar improvement of secondary roads 
will consume large quantities. Increased 
soap production will require greater quan- 
tities of soda ash, sodium silicate, and 
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borax since the sodium phosphates nor- 
mally employed are scarce and will con- 
tinue to be. Increased inventories of acetic 
acid are building up on account of a slack- 
ening in demand. The present shortages 
of copperas, oxalic acid, and sal ammoniac 
will not be immediately eased as a result 
of war’s end. 

Fine Chemicals—Carbide and carbon 
has increased its facilities for producing 
ethanolamine and diethanolamine. Du Pont 
announced price reductions, averaging 30 
per cent, for neoprene latex. Penicillin 
has also declined further in price, and the 
drop in price of mercury over the past 
month is almost spectacular. Imports of 
peroxygen chemicals are increasing, easing 
the strain on domestic supplies. Brazil is 
said to be expanding its production of 
caffiene. Importations of cream of tartar 
have exerted some pressure on the domes- 


tic price. Butyl alcohol and acetate ad- 
vanced slightiy in price; the rise, averag- 
ing 2 to 3 per cent, is due to highe: pro- 
duction costs. The scarcity of saccharin 
and glucose will continue in spite of the 
end of the war; they are in great demand 
to replace sugar, the supply of which will 
be insufficient for at least ayear. 

Specialties —Innis, Speiden & Co. has 
made public a letter to its customers ex- 
plaining the shortage of carnauba and ouri- 
cury waxes. The company contends that, 
despite Department of Commerce figures 
showing that imports are in line with those 
of previous years, there is a real shortage 
among the suppliers. That this situation 
cannot be relieved under present circum- 
stances is evident from the fact that Eur- 
opean countries are willing to pay 5 to 10 
cents per Ib. above U. S. ceiling prices to 
Brazilian shippers. 
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CURRENT PRICES 








Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 


icals are so designated. 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b. or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 
August, 1943, $0.910 August, 1944, $0884 
August, 1945, $0.870 





Current 


1944 








Market Low High Low High 
yer ge noe 07 ger oma > 32 .14 11 14 ll 14 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, ...Ib. .11% .13 11% .13 11% «13 
Acetone, tks, delv. ....... _ Seer -07 3 ‘ 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28%, bbls ....100 Ibs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 
glacial, bbls. ...... 100 Ibs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 
oe, 100 lbs. 6.93 7.25 6.93 7.25 . — 
Acetylsalicylic, Standard USP 
Re 2: 2 aS 40 54 -40 54 .40 54 
Benzoic, tech, bbls. ..... -43 -47 39 -47 39 47 
JSP, bbls, 4, 00 Ibs. up ib, soc 54 54 54 
Boric tech, bbls, e-l,....tonsa ... 109.00 109.00 109.00 
Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks. ..lb, 03 04% .03 044% 0 04% 
Citric, USP, crys, gran, 
bbls. Ib. 6b .20 21 20 21 -20 24 
Cresylic 50%, ‘210-215* HB, 
drs. wks. frt. equal gal. .81 .83 81 83 81 .83 
Formic, 85%-90% cbys...lb. .10 11% «10 11% .10% .11% 
Hydrofluorie, 30% ae. 
Po tn ae: .08 .09 .08 -09 .08 .09 
Logie 22%, \gt, bbls wks Ib. .039 0415 .039 .0415 .039 .0415 
44%, light, bbls wks ...lb, .073  .0755 .073 .0755 .073  .0755 
Maleic, Anhydrid e, om. a one -26 25 26 25 .26 
Muriatic, 18° cbys . 100 Ib, 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 
20° cbys, c-l, wks ..100lb.  ... 1.75 wa 1.75 wep 1.75 
22° cbys, c-l, wks . '1001b. ... = 2.25 cae.lp ae ee 
Nitric,36°,cbys, wks 100 lbs.c¢ 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 
38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c_ ... 5.50 a: 5.50 yo 5.50 
40°, c-l, cbys, wks -100 lbs.c_ ... 6.00 Se 6.00 6.00 
42°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c_ ... 6.50 oe 6.50 6.50 
Oxalic, bbls, wks ........ 11% .12% .11% 12% «11% =«.12% 
= 100 lb. cbys, 
on tae ce OG 38 10% .13 10% «13 
Salicylic, tech, bbls ......1b. .26 -42 .26 .42 -26 44 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ..ton <+ (2308 13.00 13.00 
66° , tks, wks > .ton 16.50 16.50 16.50 
F uming 20% tks. wks .ton ... 19.50 con eee 19.50 
Tartarie, ott 2 ae Ib. .70% .71 70% «471 70% 
Alcohol, Amyl (from nen) 
tks, delv ERT 4F Y - 131 131 as 141 
Butyl, normal, a tks ib 10% 10% .10% .14% 
Denatured, CD 1 

PE ree 57 57 54% 
Denatured, SD, No. 1, tks.d .50 .50 -50 
Ethyl, 190 proof tks. . .gal. 17.60 17.60 11.90 
Isobutyl, ref’d, drs ....1b. .08 -086 -086 
Tsopropy! ref’d, 91%, 

| eee aE ee ae gal. .37% .41 37% 66% .39 66% 
om, ES wees bbls, 

cS .100 Ib. : 4.25 i: 0 a : .25 
Pon Fel 98. 99% ..100 lb. 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 

Chloride anhyd l.c.l. wks Ib. .09 By me -08 12 
Hydrate, light, bgs. . wa 14% 14% .14% «15 
— com’l, bgs, wks, 

‘ 200s 145 BS AS: 148- 245 “225 

Sulfate, iron-free, bes, wks 

100 lb. 1.7 2.10 1:85. 2:50. 275 ° 2de 
Ammonia ‘anhyd, ‘cyl cess : 14% 144% -16 
Ammonium Carbonate, 

USP, lumps, dms ...lb, .08% .09% ir 09% a 09% 
Chloride,whi,bbls,wks,100 Ib. 4.45 5.15 4.4 5.15 5.15 
Nitrate, tech. bags, wks. Ib. .0435 .0450 = 35 .0850 ss -0850 
Oxalate pure, grn. bbls...Ib.  ... -23 ° Pe | 27 ae 
Perchlorate, kgs .. lb. No stocks ae .65 5 65 
Phosphate, dibasic tech. 

| bescesces .07 07% = .07 ™_ 07% = 
Stearate, anhyd. dms... .lb. ; .34 
Sulfate, dms, bulk ton 28.20 29.20 28.20 29. 20 28.20 30. 00 

Amy! Acetate (from pentane) 

e-l, drs, delv ...... ms ei. ee ct ae 15% 
Aniline Oil, drs ... Ib 11% .12% .11% 7 11% .12% 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls.. lb... .70 : Se .70 
Antimony Oxide, bgs _ vee Bi ee 183 15 15% 
Arsenic, whi, kgs—powd..Ib. .04 04% .04 04% .04 04% 


USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 


vac higher than NYC 


prices; y Price given is per gal; c Yellow grades 


25c per 100 lbs less in each case; d Prices given are Eastern schedule, 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher; b Powdered citric acid is “ec 


higher. 
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ql Current 1944 1943 | 
Market Low High Low High | 
Barium Carbonate gree | 
wks, bgs. . ton 60.00 75.00 55.00 75.00 55.00 65.00 \ 
, Chloride, tech, “cyst, bgs, : 
A Sid. vay ess Ws ton 73.00 78.00 73.00 90.00 77.00 90.00 | BT cess 
Barytes, floated, bbls. ....ton 4 = ‘ ie — ; oe poe Ci» shri Benzol (Benzene) is the 
Bauxite, bulk mines...... ton 7. 10. s : A . ‘ . ‘ 
Benzaldehyde,tech,cbys,dms lb. .45 55 45 55 45 55 } parent hydrocarbon of the aromatic com 
Benzene (Benzol), 90%, tks, pounds. It is the basic raw material for 
ft alld ........+..0e. gal. ... 15 eee 15 a 15 the synthesis of many organic chemicals. 
Benzyl Chloride, cbys ....lb. .22 .24 me -28 -22 25 
Beta-Napbthol, tech, bbls, | 
: * epginredty - 2 2 2 we oS 
: Bismuth metal, ton lots... Ib. Ag 32 bere 1.25 Hee 1.25 | 
| Blane Fixe, 6634% Pulp, 
SE “eee ton h 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 Discovered in 1825 by Faraday 
: Bleaching Powder, wks,100 lb. 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 P : : : illum- 
Beret, tot, oh, bee ...toné ... 4600 ... 4600 ... 4880 in an oil obtained by compresnng 5 on 
} Bordeaux Mixture, drs ...Ib. .11 11% «11 11% «11 11% | < inating gas. Hofmann found it ae wstien 
Bromine, cases ..........Ib. 21 23 21 30 = .25 30 | & in 1845. The process of recovering benzol 
3utyl, acet drs, Ib. 1860 .1945 .1755 .1945 .1575 .1840 TA A 
Butyl, acetate, norm. drs, Ib. . ‘ 1755 1945 =.1575 «18 : iall first developed by Charles 
1 Cadmium Metal .........Ib. .90 .95 .90 .95 .90 95 | indantriany was . 
- [} Calcium, Acetate, bgs, 100 Ib. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 Mansfield. 
TS eee ton 50.00 90.00 50.00 95.00 50.00 95.00 { 
Carbonate, c-] bgs,.....ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 ‘ 
Chloride, flake, bgs c-l ton 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 : 
Solid, 73-75% drs, c-l, ton 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 18.00 31.50 : 
Gluconate, U.S.P., drs. Ib. .57 59 .57 59 57 58 H Jose 
Phosphate, tri, bbls, cl. .Ib. ' 0635 .0635 .0785 .0635 .0785 : . / CY . 
Comeier, | U.S.P., gran, powd, d . . 
A Ib, 69 71 68% «71 68% 70% | | HC CH 
Carbon Bisulfide, 55- gal drs Ib. .05 05% .05 05% .05 05% | Cc a { | ; 
Dioxide, cyl . Ib. .06 .08 -06 08 -06 08 6 ; HC CH 
Tetrachloride, Zone 1, 6 i » 7 
52% gal. drms oie, “wee .80 73 80 oa .80 : Cc 
Casein, Acid Precip, bgs, 100 i .t i H 
or more .... we Sates .24 ee -24 wile 24 ne SS 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, eas con- 
tract -? oe” : co. 2 , ) 07% i ; 
i cyls, e-l, contract ...Ib.j ... 105% :.. 05% :.. 105% | | 
a | Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 lb, ... 1.75 art 1.75 : 1.75 ‘ 
ii Chloroform, tech, drs ....lb.  .20 23 .20 .23 -20 23 ' r sources: ] ; : incipall 
H Coal tar, bbls, crude ... bbl. 8.25 8.75 8.25 875 825 8.75 . weneeh algae ; 
k Cobalt, Acetate, bbl +35) Sw 83% ... CO ee 83% from the destructive distillation of coal. 
% | 6 Oxide, black kgs . Ib. 1.84 - 1.84 1.84 | Most of the benzol produced in this oper- 
opper, metal 100 Ib. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 . ‘ cans : : 
arbonate, 52-54%, bbls. Ib. .19%4 .20% 19% .20% .19% .20% | | ation is recovered by scrubbing coke-oven 
15 Sulfate, bgs, wks crypt. . { gas, while the balance is found in the por- 
m Woe See ....100 Ib. 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.59 5.00 5.50 ; y istills below 170°C. 
Copperas, bulk, c-l, wks ..ton ... 14.00 ... 14.00 ... 14.00 a 
Cresol, USP, drs . .... Ib .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% ; 
Cyanamid, bgs ? ....ton 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% hs } 
Dibutylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb. ... 66 re -61 i 
Dibutylphthalate, drs ..... Ib, .1900 .2359 .1780 .2659 "2060 “set — 
Diethylaniline, lb drs a .40 seis -40 sae 40 ; The ~~ product ¥s 
| Diethyleneglycol, drs, wks Ih. = .140 615.14 5% 14S mobile, colorless liquid. It boils at 80.1°C., 
YY, oma ee dms, ~~ lel > 7 ™ _ ‘ = ae - f and crystallizes at 5.5°C. It is practically 
imethyl phthalate, drs ..Ib. .1 <a -187 192 -l -2050 ' : : ; : : 
: Dinitrobenzene, bbls ..... Ib. oe is ae a insoluble in water but mixes readily with 
| Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms Ib. ‘ 14 re .14 ae .14 ether, anhydrous alcohol, petroleum dis- 
| Dinitrophenol, bbls ...... Ib. ns .22 ge aa ae .22 tillates and many organic liquids. 
) Dinitrotoluene, dms wer TP 18 bei 18 : 18 
)1/, Diphenyl, bbls Icl. wks....Ib. 16 -20 -16 20 15 20 
see Diphenylamine bbls ee) | are 45 Brie .25 i 25 i 
Diphenylguanidine, drs By. 4S ont Por 35 35 37 | 
1 Ethyl Acetate, tks, frt all’d Ib. .1070 .1175 .1070 .1175 .107 -110 ; cp ins i 
i, Chloride, drs... ib. (18 ‘20 :18° (20 18 ‘20 By RR er NN, 
Rihyieny omg me Iel. wks, and rubber cements; an essential raw ma- 
114 . Rockies, dms .....Ib. .0842 .0941 .0842 .0941 ... -0842 i the manufacture of dyes, tetryl 
Sit Ree Se ew ree a eco. pee ob ot ge re 
) Fluorspar, No. 1, grd.95- 98% \=Sx: and other explosives, synthetic ru ’ 
36 bulk, cl-mines ........ ot GOR wink SU cs —=af phenol, aviation fuel, and D. D. T. 
Formaldehyde, bbls, j 
+) i. > | eer --M& =§=.0520  .0570 .0520 .0570 .0550 .0575 
. Furfural tech, dms, c-l,wks Ib. 13 ; od : 12% 
) Fusel Oil, refd, dms, dlvd Ib. (1814 1.19% .18% .19% .18% .19% 
) Glauber’s Salt, Cryst,c-l.,bgs, | | 
5 —, ”~ gat aoe < 105 1.45 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.25 | | Sp. Gr. Boiling Range 
ycerin dynamite, dms, c- | | — o 
: Ce eteteensetieneaves es | ae a Bt ee 18% | : Benzol, Nitration Pure 882-886 = 11°C max. incl. eae 
Crude Saponification, 80% ee Benzol, Industrial Pure = 875-886 = 2°C max. incl. 60.1°C 
i to refiners tks ......Ibs. 4] % 09% 10 ... 12% | | ~ —— Benzol, 90% 810-886 Start: Min. 78.2°C., 
6 ; | | ° x ; 90% min. at 100°C 
ie ae | | Thiophene-free Benzol «882.886. 1°C max. incl. 80.1°C 
a NOTE: Deliveries today are somewhat 
3 i : a restricted by the demand for war uses. 
5 Gum Arabic, amber sorts bgs ee aa : Seas 
Mixcentieets m | 12 12% .11% .14 13%4 17! This is one of a series of advertisements presenting information 
_ Benzoin Sumatra, > a “ae 1.00 aa, aa 52 1.00 on basic coal-tar chemicals. 
0 rg — i ; ” ’ > ene a wks a. reer 55% roe) me aiiateal 
ast ndia, chips . . APs e re an ae “7 warded to the mena > 
51 ans dust ... ~ shee ‘ae ; 07% .07% .11% * of the Barrett Frankford Chemi- 
21% Copal Manila, 13% .15% .134% .15% .13% .15% | cals plant for excellence in the 
0 Copal Pontianak, bold e-1 Ib. Ys) ae 23% 23% | production of war materials. 
5% Karaya, bbls, bxs, dms, ...Ib. .15 -46 i 46 (14 40 
4 ¥, THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ve ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
ides ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
= carboys, cbys; carlots, ¢-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 
powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. ’ BUSINESSES 
y Price given is per gal. , ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BU 
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SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ; 
Distributors ol 
; WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC, ; ! 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway } 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S.ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
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Current Prices 











Salt Cake 
Current 1944 1943 __ 
Market Low High Low High 
Kauri, N. Y. 
Superior Pale XXX... .lb. 65% 65% 65% 
ee ee eS IEE, * “Si 29S" 980: 200 230 °2:00::' 20 
OEE OO Ib. 99% 99% 1.40 nom 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases Ib. 3.90 4.10 4.00 5.25 4.00 5.25 
No. err eee Ib. 2.15 2.50 1.10 3.50 1.10 1.20 
Yacca, hen oS onsite dle cae Ib. .06 07% .06 07% .06 07% 
Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys . . lb. 15% .18% .185% .18% .15% .18% 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars..lb. 1.75 2.10 2.00 2.10 00 = 82.10 
Lead Acetate, cryst, bbls.. . Ib. ‘ , 124% ; 12% 
Arsenate basic, bg, Iel. .Ib. 11% .12 11% = .12 iM 12 
oa eae lb. sc eS ee Bees xs <0 12 
Red, dry, 95% PbsO« 
Ns hes fA cer cs cee Ib. .09 10% .09 11 .09 ll 
97% PbsO., bbls delv. . Ib. 091% .11 09% «11 09% .11 
98% PbsOx, bbls delv. . Ib. 09% ..11% .09% .11% .09% .11% 
White, bbls Ib. .08% 038% 08% 0894 08% 08% 
Basic sulfate, bbls, Icl Ib. 07% .08 07% .08 07% .08 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk..ton 6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 6.25 13.06 
Hydrated, f.o.b. wks ..ton 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 ag 16.00 
Litharge, coml, delv. bbls Ib. .08 09% .08 09% 09% 
Lithopone, ordi. .. bgs......Ib. 04% .04% .04% .04% 04% 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks Ib. 06% 09% .06% .09% eg 0954 
Chloride flake, bbls, wks 
_ PASE ee ton 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Meieninds. Chloride, —_ 
bbls m . 8S 18 15 18 -14 nom 
Dioxide, Caucasian bes, Icl 
....ton 74.75 79.75 cca “ORs 74.75 
Methanol, pure, ‘nat, ‘drs gal! .63 .76 -63 -76 63 -76 
Synth, drs cl...... gai. wm .31 .38 wt 40% .34% .40% 
Methyl Acetate, tech tks Ib. .06 .07 -06 .07 .06 -07 
C.P. 97-92%, tks, delv Ib. 09% .10% 009% .10% 09% .10% 
Chloride, cyl .. i: soa .40 32 .40 31 40 
Ethyl Ketone,tks,frt all’d Ib. ... .08 ee .08 tae .08 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks . a eee 27 sae 27 nal 27 
“ ~ eee crude, 74°, wks 
Bes iiss .0275 -0275 -0275 
Nickel Salt, bbls, NY. m 22 13% «1 13% 213 13% 
Nitre Cake, Sit QR lice 26D ... 16.00 .-. 16.00 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks ...1b. .08 .09 .08 09 08 .09 
Orthonisidine, bbls ...... a acre -70 wise .70 one Fy (y 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...Ib. .25 27 25 32 ae 32 


Orthodichlorobenzene, drms lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 


Orthonitrochlorobenzene, wks 
Re Sn ed ae eS Ib. .15 18 Pm i 18 PY i 18 
Orthonitrotoluene, wks,dms lb. ... .09 oe -09 ine .09 
Paraldehyde, 98%, wks Icl. 
Cine 0 es Wet Sb S's OCU Ib. 12 12 83 
Chlorophenol, drs. ..... Ib, .26% .28 25 32 32 


Dichlorobenzene, wks ...Ib. .11 115.11 SS 
Formaldehyde, drs, wks lb. .21 22 23 .24 23 24 
Nitroaniline, wks, kgs..lb. .43 45 43 45 -43 45 








Nitrochlorobenzene, wks Ib. ... 15 aye 15 sie 15 
Toluenesulfonamide, bbls lb. ... -70 mer .70 ‘ .70 
Toluidine, bls, wks ... lb. ... .48 nats 48 ere .48 
Penicillin, ampules per 
100,000 units . oy Pt] 95 95 4.50 j : 
Pentaerythritol, tech .. Ib. .29 33 29 33 29 35% 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Lacquer diluents, tks, 
| A ' aa ALK 1% . At 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East 
sig: | Ey > ae DI es ll ao ont 
ae og solvents, East, er 
tn a ‘ ell ll All 
Senidara Solvents, East 
SE rere gal. ue 10 sé -10 09% 
Phenol, U.S.P., dra ..... Ib. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .13% 
Phthalic Anhydride, cl and Icl, 
wks Ib. .13 14 13 -14 3 18% 
Poe, Caustics, "88-92%, 
We Acdsee sauan > 06% .06 06% 973 06% .06 
Salen, 88-92% .07 .07 .07 .07 .07 .07 
Hauid, 13% basis, tks hk . we ea 0 1) ens .0275 
w Ib. 03% 03 .03 03 03 03% 
asbomeen: , Ber 83-85% 
pe eae Ib. 05% .05% .05% .05% .05% 


Chlorate crys, bgs, wks Ib. 1100 113) 110.13) 3 
Chloride, crys, tech, bgs, 


Sere as ee > 08 nom. 08 nom, 08 nom 
Cyanide, ‘drs, wks pat ‘ Nai Z ees 55 
Todide, bots., or cans. ob 1.44 148 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 
Muriate, dom, 60-62- 63% 

KeO bulk unison . ton 53% 53% .53% .56 
Permanganate, USP 

wks dms .. Ib. .20%  .21 20% «21 20% «21 
Sulfate, 90%, basis, bes ton 36.25 5 6 6 ~ sieve: Oe 

Propane, group 3, - - - .03 td 03% ... 03% 
Pyridine, ref., drm -45 45 -45 -46 45% .46 


R Salt, 250 ib bbls, wks he eee 65 eas -65 ay ° 

Resorcinol, tech., drms, wks lb. .68 75 68 75 68 75 
Rochelle Salt, cryst et ae ee 
Salt Cake, dom. blk wks..ton ... 15.00 coe 15S vce Bee 





1 Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
vary for these two divisions; m Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 
varying by zone. 

* Spot price is “%e higher. 
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Oils & Fats 








Saltpetre 
Current 944 43 
Market Low High Low High 
Saltpetre, grn, bbls 100 ib. 8.20 8.60 8.20 8.60 ' 8.20 8.60 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls lIb.r .42% .46 42% .«.46 42% 46 
Silver Nitrate, 100 oz, 7. 
324% 32% 32% 
— "Ash, 58% dense, bes, 
" wks ' 0 Ib. 1.15 1.15 1.15 
58% light, bgs cl. “400 Ib: bee 6S 6 (64S, LS 1.13 
Caustic, 76% flake 

drms, cl ; 100 Ib. 2.70 2.70 2.70 

76% solid, drms, ‘cl 100 Ib. 2.30 2.30 2.30 

a “ps 47- -49%, sellers, 

100 lb. 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Sodium Acetate, ‘anhyd. 

OP ae b. .08% .10 .05 10 .05 06 
aly USP dms . Ib, .46 52 46 52 -46 52 
Bicarb, tech., bgs., Cs 

works he Olb. 1.55 1.90 1.55 2.05 , 
Richromate, bgs.w vks 1. *) x Ib. 07% .08% .07% .08% 07% 
Bisulfite powd, bbls, wks 

i0V Ib. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 
35° bbls., wks 100 Ib. 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 
Chlorate, kgs, wks c.l. _ ; . ee -06 pe 06% 
Cyanide, 96-98%, wks 144% 415 14% «415 14% «15 
Fluoride, 95%, bbls, wks ib, 07% .08% .07% .08% 07% .08% 
Hyposulfite, cryst, bes, oS 
wks .. 0 ib. 2.25 2.25 2.25 
Metasilicate, gran, bbl. pt 

BN a eid ara cies punons Ib. 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Nitrate, ime. b ‘ ton 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Nitrite, 96 Bu bbi. cl. Ib. 06% .06% 06% 
Phosphate, di anhyd. ar 

wks. ... Olb. 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 

Tri- bgs, cryst, ‘wks 100 Ib. 2.70 3.40 2.70 3.40 2.70 3.45 
Prussiate, yel, bbls. wks lb. ll -10 aba 10 a 
a ee 52°,drs. wks 100 lb. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 

drs, wks, c-l 100 Ib. .80 ie .80 WF .80 
Silfeohurite bbls NY..Ib. .06% .10 .06% .12 0S 12 
Sulfate tech. Anhyd, bgs 

DE Nes « kde 100 1.70 1.95 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 
Sulfide, cryst c-l, bbls, wks 
sae ate roe wf 2.40 = 2.40 ek 2.40 
Solid bbls, wks .....Ib. 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 
Starch, Corn, Pearl, bgs 
eh, Ree 100 Ib. 4.08 4. . 3.47 
Potato, eS Ferre Ib. .0637 -063 ; .0637 
/ Oe See Ib. no stocks no stocks 09% .10% 
Sweet Potato, bgs. .... Ib. no stocks 07% .09% ... 07% 
Sulfur, crude, mines... .ton 16.00 co Jane 16.00 
Flour, USP, precp, bbls, 

, NPR A: Oe PAS 4 mm 9 3 18 .30 18 .30 

Roll bbls ... ...100Ib. 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 
Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl lb. .07 08% .07 .09 .07 .08 
We NOMS «5 vec cen s ie .04 0 06 .04 06 
Tale, crude, e-l, ‘NY ....ton ... 13.00 bes | Roe . 13.00 
Ref’d, c-l, "NY aR ton 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.00 
Tin, crystals, bbls, wks. lb. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
DO RR os ee ey ge a os 52 P ‘ 
Toluol, drs, wks ....... sal .33 34% 33 
tks, frt all’d 28 28 -28 
Tributyl Phosphate, ‘dms ‘a, 
frt Qe 4% 2%. ake. 49 Se 49 .47 
Trichlorethylene, dms, wks ib .08 09 .08 .09 08 .09 
Tricresyl phosphate tks. . Ib. ... 4 j .24 ps 
Triethylene glycol, dms.. Ib. 18% .19% .18% .26 26 
Triphenyl Phos, bbls ..... Ib. .31 je ee Ee 
Urea, pore, ere Oe Ses 12 aa 12 : 12 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs .....lb. no stocks 25 nom. “aa 26 
Bees, bleached, cakes...lb. ... -60 es -60 ; -60 
Candelilla, bgs crude...ton .35 .36 34% .48 38 48 
Cage. No. 1, yellow, 
> eres Pitre: Ib. 83% 83% 83% 
Xylol, ‘indus. frt ali’d, tis, 
kx Sodas ah ees 27 <a .27 27 
Zine ‘Chloride tech fused, ew 
PP ye 25 8 Pe .05 .0535 .05 0535 .05 .0535 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks. Ib. 07% .07% .07 07% .07 07% 
Sulfate, crys, bgs...100 lb. 3.40 4.15 3.40 4.35 3.60 4.35 


Oils and Fats 


Babassu, tks, futures ....Ib. 
Castor, No. 3, bbls . Ib. 
ina Wood drs, spot NY Ib. 
Coconut, edible, drs NY. Ib. 
Cod Newfoundland, dms. 
Corn, crude, tks, wks ' 
Linseed, Raw, dms, el. on 
Menhaden, tks 
Light, pressed, drs 1.c.1. “th, 
Palm, Niger, dms 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.0.b. wks 


Perilla, ‘crude ‘dms, NY.. Ib. 
Rapeseed, New Orleans, 
Maw Moh 
Soy Bean, crude, ‘tks, wks i 
Tallow, acidless, bbls... . . Ib. 


. gal. 
Ib. 


ott 11 ‘aia 111 ‘ 11 
13% .14% 13% .14% 136 «14% 
39 1 39 41 we 39 
‘Fr 098s ... 0985 -0985 
.85 88 85 90 .90 
“ee 17m... 12% 12% 
1550 .1510 .1560 ... -1530 
oe n> Ae 1225 
-1300 ol -1305 .1307 
-0865 -0865 : 0865 
12% 13% 12% .13% 18 
no stocks va 245 245 
ee 11564. 1156% 1150 
13% .14% .13% 14% Pr 
eh A), 1175 1175 
14% 14% 14% 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago Ic higher; 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. 


September, 1945 


Boston “%c; Pacific Coast 2c; 


Y., refined 6c higher in each case. 











































___ SAFE 
EXPORTING 


Elimination of credit 
risks in export trade 
depends upon a thor- 
ough familiarity with 
credit information, ex- 





change restrictions, 
commercial regula- 
tions, and changing 


market requirements—service which Otis Mc- 
Allister can offer for your protection after half a 
century of experience in serving American manu- 
facturers in the export field. 


OTIS, McALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1892 


310 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
CANAL BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 12 


Los Angeles 


Chicago New York 























AS SAL 


COPPER - 
POTASSIUM - 
MAGNESIUM  - 


ZINC 
SODIUM 
MANGANESE 
ee 


For further information write to 






























Sales Offices 


922 Niagara Building - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 















Lhe Chemical MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertisements 
Raw Materials 
Specialties - Employment 


Local Stocks 
Chemicals - Equipment 


\| 




















DOE & INGALLS, INC. NEW YORK 


Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products; see Chemical Guide-Book 
EVErett 4610 


CONNECTICUT 














a-CHLOROMETHYL-NAPHTHALENE 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETIC ACID 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETAMIDE 

METHYL-a-NAPHTHALENEACETATE 






Everett Station, Boston 








AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 





~ Sie E.&F.KING&Co.,Inc. io 
DEPT. V DERBY, CONN. hin tie ESTROGENS 


52 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. (in oil or tablet basa) 


WESLABER 











ILLINOIS 





New England Sales Agents 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 
(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 











Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 


(Monomeric - Liquid ) 
CH: = C (CHs)—COOCHs 


er DE 5.55 énsuedans cee 100.5°C 
Specific Gravity ..ccccccccsese 0.950 
Reteactive IME ..066sscennee 1.417 
Viscosity at 25° C....ccccecce 0.59 
ee | Se Se Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
8623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RAW MATERIALS 
IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Tel. South Boston 3973 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 


= POTENCY ASSURED 
QUALITY PROTECTED = 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED -— 


nape 








ally 0 
000 fe 





*ESIRONE us - 





Per cc 


MASPETH NEW YORK. 




















IDEAL REPLACEMENT 
PRODUCTS 











Ammonium Thioglycolate 
Agar Agar U.S.P. 
Delto Zinc Oxide 
Delto Gum Benzoin Synthetics 
Menthol U.S.P. & Synthetics 
Delto Carbon Blacks 





DELTON PRODUCTS CORP. 













































































Vitamin K 489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y 1 
Menadione RHODE ISLAND 1 
2—Methyl Naphthaquinone NEW JERSEY al 
Send for Our Catalog 
FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
Arraur $.LaPineé& Company | | J.U. STARKWEATHER CO. NEW YORK AREA 
BAB CRATORY SUPrtles AND, BEAGEE ea a a SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
ens Ave. 
‘TEHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS” Providence, R. I. EXTENDERS in 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CHEMICAL SOLVENTS re 
Incorporated 6-1 
MASSACHUSETTS TEXTILE SPECIALTIES | | 5, phen piace NEWARK 2, Nd. 33 
_ 
3 
ALAN A. CLAFLIN GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride ie 
cial allies FOX POINT BLVD. e a4 
- PROVIDENCE 3, R. |. Hydrazine Sulphate he 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS PHONE — GASPEE 3466 Commapretes and C. P. 1 
RENTON in cae = — Hydrazine Hydrate 14- 
— overpay earn, mane 85% and 100% 
TALC INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. Di 
88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. RED OIL Manofacturers of Fine Chemicals 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 STEARIC ACID 600 Ferry St. Newark 5, N. J. 60 
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| LABORATORY REAGENTS 


Organic and Inorganic 
Write for lists 
HOOPER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
267 Washington Avenue 
Rutherford, N, J. 














PENNSYLVANIA 











FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 


450 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentown, Pa. 


Lombard 2410-11-12 




















MACHINERY 
and 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


2—Downie Stainless Pumps, 8” Suc.—5” 
Dis. 


8—3000 Gal. Glass Lined Tanks 

1—Dorr 8 x 12 Vacuum Rotary Filter 
2—250 Gal. Water Stills 

25—Heat Exchangers, Tubular, Various sizes 
2—Grain Storage Bins, 2500 Bu. Each 
1—24” Kelly Press 

1—Stokes 25 G.P.H. Water Still 

2—750 Gal. Glass Lined Tanks 

30—Steel Tanks, 800 to 10,000 Gal. Cap. 
1—Copper Steam Jacketed Still Pot, 5500 


Gal. Cap. 
—Erie Boilers HRT—180 HP, with 
Stokers 
25—-Wood Storage Tanks, 3,000-10,000 Gal. 
Cap. 


1—30” x 30” Cast Iron Plate & Frame Fil- 
ter, Open Delivery 

1—A. O. Smith Stainless Steel Condenser. 

Also: Cast Iron Filter Presses—Pumps—Air 


and Ammonia Compressors — Rough 
Mixers—New Stainless Steel Tanks and 
Kettles. 


Write For Latest Stock List 


PERRY EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


1515 W. Thompson St. Phila. 21, Penna. 





100—Box & Gondola Cars 
128—10,000 & 8,000 gal. Tank Cars 
2—2000 to 4000-gal. Emulsion Colloid Mills 
6-100-150 & 200 H.P. Diesel Units 
343 KW 3/60/2300 F. M. Diesel 
480 KW 2300 V Diesel Generator 
Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 
5’ x 33’ Steam Jacketed Vacuum Dryer 
8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 
3 x 30, 3% x 24, 5% x 60, 6 x 40 and 6x 
59 Direct Heat Dryers 
18 x 36 & 42 x 10 Acme Jaw Crushers 
24” Blast Furnace with movable curb for 
‘o-, Tin and similar metals 
20 H 2" Charlotte 1% in. Colloid Mill 
1 yd. P. & H. 50’ Boom Cat. Crane 
STORAGE TANKS 

14—10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 

Cap. Horizontal and Vertical 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

Electric—540, 676, 1,000 and 1,578 ft. 
Diesel—360, 500, 700 and 1,000 ft. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 








SPECIALS — JUST RECEIVED 


Stokes Universal G-1 Auger Type Filler, 
Practically New. 

Elgin 24 spout Rotary Vacuum Filling Ma- 
chine. 

Pfaudler 200-300 gallon jacketed glass lined 
Tanks with- M.D. Agitators. 

Gayco Air Separator. 


—DOUBLE AND SINGLE ARM MIXERS— 
W. & P., Day Cincinnatus and Imperial 
Type Mixers; Hottman, Paragon, Read, 
Single and Double Arm from 2 gallons to 
300 gallons. 

Schutz O’Neill, Jay Bee, 
Gruendler, etc., Pulverizers. 

J. H. Day and Kent, Three Roll 12” x 30”, 
16” x 40” Mill, motor driven with motor. 

Pneumatic Straight Line Labeler. 

Mullers or Chasers 2 ft. to 6 ft. sizes, 

Ermold and World Semi-Automatic Label- 
ing Machines. 

U. S. Bottlers C-10 and A-6 Acme Fillers. 
Copper and Aluminum Steam Jacketed 
Kettles with and without Agitators. 
Heer Read and Century Vertical Mixers, 








Williams, 


Johnson and Oliver Sweetland Filter Presses. 

Copper Stills and Vacuum Pans. 

Huhn Rotary Continuous Dryers. 

Schutz O’Neill Rotex, and YAllis- Chalmers 
Lowhead Sifters. 

Package Machinery Co., Johnson, Miller, 
all types of Wrapping, ae and 
Cartoning Equipment. (Please Submit 
Samples of Your Item with Seas Inquiry.) 


All machines are subject to prior sale, 


Write for Latest Circulars. 
Wire Collect for Prices and Details! 


Union Standard Equipment Company 
318 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 








AVAILABLE 


1—60 gal. Copper Vacuum Still. 

2—(New) 24 x 48” Vibrating Screens, 

1—40” Tolhurst copper basket Centrifugal. 

2—Mikro Pulverizers: 12” and 24”. 

2—7#600 De Laval Clarifiers. 

5—3-roll Mills: 16x40 and 12x30”. 

1—36” Johnson 42-plate rec. Filter Press. 

2—4 x 6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryers. 

4—Lead-lined Tanks, 400 and 1000-gal, 

2—Triangle Fillers, Gluers, Sealers. 

3—Oliver Filters: 5x4’ and 6x4’. 

1—Union 10x20x12” Dry Vacuum Pump. 

1—3’ Copper Vacuum Pan. 

4—Water Stills: 10 and 25 GPH 

1—Howe 3500% Dormant Platform Scale. 

1—10 gal. Bufflovac jac. Autoclave. 
What equipment have you for sale? 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 





New and guaranteed used steel 
pipe and boiler tubes. 


Wood and steel tanks. 
Buildings, pumps, valves & fittings. 


High pressure boilers 
from 300 to 633 HP 
from 160# to 200# pressure. 


Write for our list. 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON 
PIPE CORP. 


National Stock Yards, 
St. Clair Co., IIL 








FOR SALE 


25 USED GLASS ENAMELED 
TANKS, PFAUDLER, ACID 
RESISTANT 
200 to 2000 gallons, single and 
jacketed. 
NEW RUBBER LINED TANKS 
200 to 300 gallons. 
NEW HARD RUBBER PUMPS 
MOTORIZED. 
8 Used Caustic Pumps 
(Worthington). 
Several Used Portable Mixers. 
Box #2047, Chemical Industries 
522 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


n 


1 


— 








AUTOCLAVES 
(—42” dia. 4’-4" Verti F 
1a hg Giaace15 e aea sasaan 
x eal, iron . 
200 ibs. Pressure—600 gals. 
I—6’ x 18 Vertleal Steel, Jacketed, (25 Ibe. 
Pressure—3400 gals. 
2—3’ x 16 Horizontal, Steel, jacketed, 300 Ibs. 
Pressure—s800 


(—10" x 25° Vertieal or Horizontal, Fags Welded 
Steel, Jacketed, 100 ibs. Pressure 





AGITATOR DRIVES 


i—De Laval Type E Vertical Worm Gear. Ratle 
70 te |, 1200 R.P.M. Imput—i0 H.P. 

i—D.0. James—Size 1300 Vertical Worm Gear, 
Ratie 82 te i, with base plate for 5 H.P. 


motor drive. 
t—General Electric Vertical Gear Reduction Out- 
ut Speed 5 R.P.M.—7'% H.P. G.E. Moter— 
otally Enclosed—220 volts—3 phase—60 eycle. 


CONDENSERS 


ary Sistert Iren Body Surfaee Condenser— 
twe pass 245 sq. ft. Surface—'2” brass tublag 
and Tube - &, 
i—All_ copper condenser, Coll Type, 60 sq. ft. 
surface, removable from shel 


CRYSTALLIZERS 


54’ x 24’ x 26” Deep Stainiess Clad . 
Jacketed—1800 gals. . — 


DRYERS 


3—Barlett & Snow Vertical Steel, Jacketed, 1 
“= x 4’ high, Agitators, Reducers, 2 H.P. 
ors. 


EXTRACTORS 


6—Burkhardt & Viersen, sizes 32” & 40” dia., 
bronze, rubber-covered and Lith-coated baskets. 
0” Centrifugal Extractors. 


6—4 

6—10” 

i—38” “ “ 
i—26” “ “ 
i—20” “ “ 


Bronze, Rubber and Litheoated Baskets, Belt and 
Direct Drives. 


FRACTIONATING COLUMNS 


1—24” dia. Cast Iron—40 Sections, each 6” high 
= dome and bottom sections—i4 bubble eaps 


section. 
iis" wala.—Cast Iron—with Dephlegmator—i5 
sections, each 6” hi in top & bottom see- 
tions each 18%” hig 


KETTLES 


i—8’ dia. x 10’ deep, iron with heatin i 

Se & drive, 3000 ¢ _ se 
a. x 4'6” deep iron body, ancher agitater 

oe”. ek. drive, 400 

= ®t, 4’ deep iron Seay, agitator & drive, 

i—3’6” = x 5’ deep, steel jacketed, | 
with gente, 350 gals. ’ cnonicnney 
—'6” a > steal jacketed, with agl- 
tator oS "erive, “30 ga 

i—3’6” dia. x 5’ om cast steel, jacketed, ae 
drive or agitator, 350 gals. 


PUMPS 


i—Wilfley Model AB Centrifugal—7' H.P. mo- 
tor—2” inlet, 1%” discharge. 

1—Shriver Diaphragm 3A—lead liquid ends, 9¢@ 
gals., motor drive. 

1—Shriver Diaphragm 3A—Rubber lined, 90 gals., 
— chain drive. 

a ra phase stokes—size 8” x , 


—t & 
1 my 4 Ls ag Centrifugal, 500 gals.—75 
or 


G.E. m 

paftamieae Well 2 stage Centrifugal, 350 gal. 
30 H.P.G.E. motor, Magnetic Starter. 

2—Gould Triplex Plunger—size 8” x 10”—400 
als. Pulley Drive. 

=F _ ole Plunger—size 3” x 4”—25 gals. 


it Dri — 
eo. w Type—size 2°—5 G.P.M.—dés’ 
head—motor ariva. 


Es 
az 





ROTARY DRYER OR KILN 


i—s’ = 2 40’ nae Horizontal Rotary Dryer, 
bs ed 1, comeicse ° =. tires, ring gear, 
}. ge 


DURIRON PIPE AND FITTINGS 
Sizes (", 2”, 2%”, flanged. 


EMSCO EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Emil A. Schroth, Owner 
49 HYATT AVE., NEWARK 5, N. j. 
Phone Mitchell 2-3536 








September, 1945 
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FINAL CLEANUP OF 
LIQUIDATION 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


of 
LARGE CHEMICAL PLANT 
i 


ocated at ' 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 
MUST VACATE PREMISES 
Reduced prices on remaining 
Dryers, Screens, Tanks, Mix- 
ers, Crystallizers and miscel- 

laneous equipment. 


SEND FOR LATEST LIST NOW 





SPECIALS 
1—8’ x 120’ Vulcan Rotary Kiln, complete. 
1—5S’ x 50’ Vulcan Rotary Cooler. 


3—Bucket Elevators steel enclosed—78’, 45’, 
35’ c-c. including smaller elevators, screw 
conveyors, etc. 


2—No. 0 Raymond Beater type Pulverizers, 
each equipped with air classifier, exhaus- 
ter, cyclone collector, tubular dust collec- 
tor and inter-connecting piping. 


1 Kritzer Lime Hydrator, 6 cylinders, ca- 
pac. 6 tons per hour. 


1—Sturtevant Rock Emery Mill with 40 
P. Motor. we 
3-60-440 volt Motors and Starting Equip- 
ment will be included with all of the 
above machines, 


All Other Bucket Elevators, Screw 
Conveyors, etc., included. 





WANTED 
YOUR IDLE MACHINES 


Help create those jobs! 
Send us your list 


NOW 











Send for latest issue of ‘Consolidated News” 
listing our regular stock of Machinery. 


Visit our 8-acre Shop and Warehouse at 
Newark, N. J. 








Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc. 


New York 7, N.Y. 


Sell.from a Single Item 


omplete Plant 


14-18 Park Row 
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FOR SALE! 

3—Stainless Steel Tanks 3000, 4700 gal. 
6—8’ x 6’ Oliver Top Feed Acid Proof 

Filters or Dewaterers).5 BRAND NEW. 
1—Oliver Robison 6’ x 4’ Filter. 
5—Shriver 18” to 42” Filter Presses. 
1—Haveg 2000 gal. Tank. 
2—Sweetland Filters No. 2 & 5. 
3—Shriver and Sperry Rubber, Bronze 

Filter Presses, 36” x 36”, 24” x 24”. 
1—9’ x 70’ Allis Chalmers hoeery Kiln. 
1—Atmos. Truck Dryer with 35 trucks. 
1—Buffalo 24” x 20” vac. Drum Dryer. 
2—Buffalo, Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers. 
1—W. & P. Jacketed Mixer, 100 gal. 
10—Centrifu als, 20” to 48”, all types. 
3—Sharples No. 6 Presurtite Centrifuges. 
2—1200 gal. Steel Jacketed Closed Kettles. 
2—1750 gal. Lead Lined Pressure Tanks. 
2—Scott 1250 gal. Jacketed Mixers. 
3—Pfaudler 200 gal. Jacketed Kettles. 


225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 














FOR SALE 


1—New Unitable 12” belt 10 long with 
motor & variable speed dr. 

1—Tolhurst 32” b. dr. copper basket centr. 
3—Ermold semi-automatic labelers. 
1—Grammes steam mixer 51 gal. cap. 
1—Dorrco rubber-lined 4” diaphragm pump. 
1—Butfalo Vertical sump pump—4” suction. 
5—Pfaudler reaction kettles—150-300 gal. 


cap. 
1—Drake alcohol recovery still—steel 50 gal. 
cap. 
1—Gould cent. pump. 10” x 8” bronze fitted, 
ball brg. 


NEW STAINLESS-STEEL STORAGE & 
MIXING TANKS—NEW WOOD 
TANKS ANY SIZE 


Girard Machinery & Equipment Co. 


949 N. 9th St. Lom. 6744 Phila. 23, Pa. 








VALVES 
New and Reconditioned Iron and Steel 
ALL TYPES AND SIZES 
' ALSO FITTINGS 
Tested and Guaranteed 
APEX IRON & METAL COMPANY 


2204 S. Laflin Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 








FOR SALE 

Good building with new Nichols- 
Herreshof furnace. Suitable for chem- 
ical manufacturer. Property includes 
acre and half land with good buildings, 
including laboratory, also railroad sid- 
ing on main line Penna. R. R. Near 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Box No. 2048, 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y 

















FOR SALE 


One U. S. Fire Protection Co. “Ingas” 
Producer, Serial #4029, capacity 240 
C.F.M. Consists of motor driven com- 
pressor, generating tanks, gasoline en- 
gine driven compressor, conversion 
tanks, Sensitrol relay, pressure gauges, 
Fischer diaphragm control valves, etc., 
all mounted on structural steel frame 
9-6” long x 29” wide x 32” high, with 
underslung steel receiver tank 20” dia. 
x 5’ long overall, of welded construc- 
tion with dished heads. Tank made by 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., maximum 
working pressure 200 Ibs., National 
Board #28448. 


Address inquiry to U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., Engineering Depart- 
ment. P. O. Box 1797, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 











BRAND NEW 


OLIVER HOPPER 
DEWATERERS 


8’-0” Dia. x 6-0” Face—100 sq. 
ft. Area, complete with vari-speed 
drive and supporting frame. Acid- 
proof construction. Write for 
Drwgs., Pictures.) REAL BAR- 
GAIN! 


Stainless Steel Pasteurizing Equip- 
ment, Incl. Holding Tank, Precision 
Heater, Preheater and Circulator, 
like new. Single Drum Dryer, Stain- 
less Steel. Proctor-Schwartz Con- 
tinuous “Airlay” Dryer . . . Stainless 
Steel Freeze Roll. 


USED & REBUILT 
8’4” to 100” STEEL COLUMN con- 
taining 19 8’4” dia. and 9—10’0” 
dia. Bubble Cap Type Plates. 
Drawings available. 


45” DIA. STAINLESS STEEL COL. 
Containing 26 Bubble Cap Type 
Plates. Like new. 


TANKS, COPPER, STEEL, BRASS, 
— STAINLESS—Large 
tock. 


AMMONIA COOLERS. 


HAMMER MILL: Williams, Cap. 
1,000 to 1,200 Ibs. corn per hour. 


2—JEFFREY SWING HAMMER 
SHREDDERS—Type E—Size 42” 
x 36”. Compl. with Westinghouse 
100 H.P. motor, etc. 


PUMPS—CENTRIFUGAL & STEAM, 


all sizes. Bronze or iron. 


TUBING & PIPE—Stainless Steel, 
brass, aluminum, copper. 


YEAST CULTURE MACHINE—All 
copper. Perfect condition. 


ACE OIL BURNER—excellent con- 
dition. 


LAWRENCE TRIPLE EFFECT EVAP- 
ORATOR. Complete in one body. 


9—COIL-TYPE VACUUM PANS. 
(Complete with Condensers, 
Catch-alls, etc.) 


2—WORTHINGTON CONDENSERS, 
1,150 sq. ft. surface, each— 
Others from 100 to 1000 sq. ft. 
of surface. 


CLOSE-OUT: VALVES—All Sizes. 





SURPLUS EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


A single piece or a complete plant. 
Send us your list. 











Write for our Complete List 


ORELAND EQUIPMENT CO. 





P.O. BOX "E”, ORELAND, PENNA 


Chemical Industries 



































ries 


Sa OE ng) 





SPECIALS 


1—Blaw-Knox S.S. Dryer 6’ x 5’. 

1—Buflovak 5’ x 6’ Chrome Plated Vacuum 
Drum Dryer. 

1— “aa a 1000 Gal. Closed Kettle 
100% W 


1—Pf. Clased Jack. 500 Gal. Kettle 3# 
Jacket Pressure. 

1—Shriver 40 Ch. C. I. Plate & Frame 
(solid) 3-eyed Filter Press. 

2—Rotex Sifters #43—40” x 84”. 

1—Rotex Sifter whe g Screen 20” x 87”. 

1—Hardinge Mill 4! 24.” 

1—W & P 20 Gal. Jack. 3 = M.D. 

1—Day Powder Mixer 900# cap. 

2—New Stainless Steel Tanks 100 Gal. cap. 

Many more. desirable units available. Send 
us your inquiries and lists of surplus. 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 
533 West Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
Gramercy 5-6680 





Realize Large Tax Benefits 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible.* Address 
BOX 1210 — 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














1 — Practically new Hardinge 
Conical Mill for sale. 


Box 1885 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

















WANTED TO BUY 











We Buy and Sell at Any Point 
New and Used Tight and Slack 
Barrels; Steel Drums and Cans. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CO. 
8800, Orange Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohie 








WANTED 


Autoclave 50-75 ga. capacity, 
with agitator and bottom drain. 
100 Ib. 


Steam-jacketed, steam 


pressure; internal pressure 200 


Ibs. per sq. in. 


TOPPS CHEWING GUM 


136 BROADWAY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 





WANTED 


(from manufacturers only) 


CHEMICALS 
DRUGS 
VITAMINS 


HORMONES 
CORN CHEMICAL CO. 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
VAnderbilt 6-2689 























Overstocks 


275 CANAL ST. 








WE WILL BUY 
FOR CASH 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORY 


Obsolete 
MEYER A. GOETZ 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Tel. CANAL 6-5643 


Job Lots 
Goods 




















Wanted—Surplus 
RAW MATERIALS 
Wastes—By-Products—Residues 
of All Kinds. 
BOX No. 2014 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

















September, 1945 





WE BUY SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS 
20 Years of Service do 


Manufacturers and Consumers 
Having Excess Stocks of 


CHEMICALS 
DRUGS 
GUMS 

OILS 
SOLVENTS 
WAXES 


\\\\ WW 


BARCLAY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


75 VARICK ST.. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
WOrth 4-5120 
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WANTED 


To manufacture on a small scale some 
chemical requiring high temperature, high 
pressure, hydrogenation equipment which we 
have available. Box 2026. 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York i8, “he 











Saccharin powder (sol.) wanted in 
any quantity. Arrow Products Co., 
Box 933, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SALESMEN 


with technical training 
wanted to handle 


SHELL CHEMICAL 


products 
Several territories open 
Apply 
R. W. GREEFF & CO., INC. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 











BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


























HELP WANTED 











PHYSICAL CHEMIST 
Research and development. Specialist 
in resin, emulsions, and colloids. Should 
have experience in natural and syn- 
thetic latex. Plant located in Middle 
West. State qualifications, Address 
Box 2043, Chemical Industries, 522 
5th Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 








CHEMIST WANTED 


A leading Eastern manufacturer of In- 
dustrial Finishes — Lacquers, Synthetics, 
Varnishes, etc. — offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to a chemist who is looking for a 
yosition in the finish manufacturing industry. 
Experience in the field is desirable but not 
essential. The position is in the vicinity 
of Newark, New Jersey. 

Send an outline of your experience, a 
photograph and salary expectations to Box 
2036, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 18, N. 

All replies will be held confidential. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS— 
PRODUCTION 


in new, fine organic chemical plant of 
well known chemical manufacturer. 
Location, one hour from New York 
City. Production is 100% for U. S. 
armed forces for the daration, with 
large postwar market. Write, giving 
complete background, availability, sal- 
ary expected, etc. Prompt action is 
assured. Box 2041, Chemical Industries, 
522 Fifth Ave, New York 18, N. Y. 








WANTED: Thoroughly experienced 
Chemist for Glass Analysis. Write or 
contact Adamston Flat Glass Company, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 





BRASS TACKS 
DEPARTMENT 


No bush-beater-about, well- 
known chemical merchant 
with connections is busy 
but could be busier. Fa- 
cilities and time for several 
additional lines. Prefer 
chemical specialties and 
pharmaceuticals. Can 
handle New York, New 
England and exports. 


BOX 2035 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. 

















PATENTS 























CHEMICAL 
SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Permanent position for salesman 
with technical background, old, 
established manufacturer of fine 
chemicals. Graduate in Chemis- 
try or Chemical Engineering pre- 
ferred. Excellent opportunity for 
ambitious man under 35. State 
draft status. Enclose snapshot. 


Address BOX 2044, care of 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 


CHEMIST familiar with synthetic 
coating materials and organic colors. 
Production and development. Excel- 
lent opportunity. New York City. 
Box 2042, Chemical Industries, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 

Chemist for research on Photographic 
sensitizing dyes and allied compounds. 
Good opportunity for man capable of 
initiating research in this field. Apply, 
stating age, previous experience and 
salary desired, to R.S.P., Box 3, 
Newton, N. J. 
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PATENT ATTORNEY — PROF. ENCINEER 














PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 




















TABLET PRODUCTION MAN 


—real future and $100 per week to 
start for an efficient, experienced man 
to take full charge of tablet production 
in modern Chicago plant, producing 
in big volume. Permanent position and 
fine opportunity for advancement. Give 
age, experience and full details in first 
letter. Box 2046, Chemical Industries, 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 








MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 


Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramercy 5-1098 














CHEMICAL ENGINEER OR CHEMIST 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Opportunity for a man who likes outside contact work and has an 
interest in the economic side of the chemical industry, as well as the 


technical. 


Work involves the collection and presentation of tech- 


nical and economic facts which will aid our management in planning 
the company’s expansion program on new chemicals and specialties. 
Write giving age, draft status, training, experience, salary expected, 
and photo to Box 2045, Chemical Industries. 


HORACE Jj. HALLOWELL 


Analytical 
and Consulting Chemist 
323 Main St. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Member Association of Consulting 
Chemists & Chemical Engineers 














DR. HENRY W. LOHSE 


Research, Development and Surveys 
Bulletin No. 10, Unit Processes 
Synthesis Catalysis. 


Copy free on request 
67 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
Telephone: Elgin 4797 


U. S. Associates Located at 
Chicago and Philadelphia 
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ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


50 East 41st Street 
Room 82 


A Clearing House 


When in need of a consultant 















No charge for this service. 
The membershin. located from coast to coast, comprises specialists in all fields. 


New York17, N. ¥ 
% LExington2-1130 


3% for Consultants 


address the Association 




















CHEMICAL RESEARCH 





A a 


BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineerin 
and medical staff with completely equip 
laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 
315 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
Fully Equipped 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant 


Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
Condensation Products 
Continuous Processes 

High Pressure 
Raw Material Substitution 


250 E. 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Tex. MUrray Hill 3-0072 

















Alkaloid Recovery 


(Continued from page 455) 
bodies taken up from the crude extract 
are removed from the ion exchangers and 
flow to while the 
chona alkaloids remain in the bed. 


waste, insoluble cin- 
The 
subsequent solvent treatment provides a 
much better quality of alkaloid than ob- 
tainable with the one-step process. 

This cation exchange process was subse- 
quently investigated in with 
the quinine research program of the For- 
eign Economic Administration? and more 
recently has been adapted by the Cinchona 
Research Unit of the Engineer Board, 
U.S. Army, to the field recovery of crude 
totaquine from South American cinchona 
bark using portable equipment.' 


connection 


September, 1945 


. 








8. Sussman and Mindler, Chem. Ind. 56, 
789-95 (1945) 
9. Tiger and Dean, U. S. Pat. 2,293,954 
(August 25, 1942) 
10. Ungerer, Kolloid—Z. 36, 228-35 (1925) 
Acetylene— Aldehyde 
| (Continued from page 458) 
| crotonaldehyde, dodecylaldehyde, and 





The one-step recovery process using 
Zeo-Karb has been successfully applied to 
other alkaloids such as recovery of scopo- 
lamine from datura plants by the Debruille 
Chemical Corp. at Brownsville, Texas. 

The equipment used for alkaloid recov- 
ery by ion exchange is basically the same 
as that employed for water treatment or 
other ion exchange processes’ and equip- 
ment costs are about the same, but will 
vary somewhat in individual 
pending upon capacity requirements, use 
of corrosion-resistant materials, and use 


cases de- 


of special features, such as observation 
ports, level controls, pumps, recovery and 
regenerant tanks, etc. 

This process employs the organic ca- 
Zeo-Karb, a 
sulfonated coal product which has a ca- 
pacity for quinine and nicotine of about 
8% by weight (dry basis) or about 2.4 
Ibs. per foot. Complete recovery 
of the alkaloid in the first few runs has 
not been achieved because of a residual 
“storage” capacity. However, consistent 
recoveries of 97% or more of the adsorbed 


tion exchangers, such as 


cubic 


alkaloid have been realized after the ion 
exchanger has been in use for about three 
cycles. While there is not sufficient ex- 


perience to date to prove the precise life 


| of these ion exchangers for various alka- 


loids, there are clear indications that the 


| costs of ion exchange replacements are 


not out of line for several of the processes. 

In a typical case, the chemical cost per 
cycle for the one-step recovery process 
was $0.88 for alkali plus solvent and $0.06 
for regenerant acid or a total of $0.94 
per cubic foot of Zeo-Karb. This cost 
was equivalent to $0.39 per pound of re- 
covered alkaloid. The costs for purifica- 
tion of the alkaloid, labor, and investment 
vary for individual installations. 

It should be pointed out that a great 
deal of work with 
individual alkaloids, but it is now clear 
that these ion exchange recovery processes 
have great potentialities and their prac- 
tical applications are receiving much at- 
tention for the post-war period. 


remains to be done 
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benzaldehyde. 


ALKYNEOLS FROM KETONES 


The reaction of ketones and acetylene to 
form alkyneols is apparent by the follow- 
ing series of reactions. 


R-CO-Ri:+HC=CH 


R 
—>r-b-C=CH (6) 
H 
R 
R ec =CH+R-CO-R, 
H 
R R 
scacd 
—>R1-C-C=C-C-R, (7) 
H OH 


In the catalytic preparation of alkyneols 
from ketones and acetylene, the use of 
heavy metal acetylides offers no advan- 
tage, as alkalis, alkaline earths or alco- 
holates have proven to be the best cata- 
lysts. Merling’s work has shown that, 
for example, sodium acetone, i.e., acetone 
and sodamide, reacts with acetylene to 
form 2-methylbutyne-3-ol-2 or 2-dimethyl- 
3-diol-2,5. From Russian work it is also 
known that the same reaction takes place 
in organic solvents with calcium carbide 
in the presence of caustic potash. For 
both methods, the of 
quantities of alkali compounds with the 


use stoichiometric 
complete exclusion of water is character- 
istic. However, if acetylene is used under 
elevated pressure the formation of alkyneol 
from ketones and acetylene takes place 
with catalytic amounts of alkalies, alka- 
line earths, or alcoholates, even in aque- 
ous solutions. 

The above data are taken from a translation 
of an address, “Methods of Organic Chemistry,” 
delivered by Director Dr. Reppe, I. G. Farben- 
industrie, on July 26, 1940. The translation 
was provided by the Research and Development 


Section, Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation.—Editor. 


Personnel Note 


Dean E. Carson has been appointed di- 
rector of business research for the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. He succeeds Ward Keener, 
who has become assistant to the president. 
Mr. Carson became connected with the 
rubber industry when he joined the Miller 


Rubber Co. in 1920. 
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SHORT OF ENGINEERS ? 


Let SARANAC Plan 
Your Packaging Layout! 


Goo engineers are scarce as Cigarettes, 


these days. But here at Saranac you have a staff 
of highly skilled designers and engineers always 
available, to help you work out practical 
methods for packaging fine chemicals—with 
the famous Saranac sift-proof closure that in- 


sures protection against the roughest handling! 


Why burden your own understaffed department 
with the job, when the talents of these specially- 
trained men are yours to command? They have 
a complete line of wire-stitching machinery 
from which to choose—and if there isn’t a 
standard Saranac to do the job you want, they'll 
design a new machine for you! In either case, 
your new Saranac will have a half-century of 
craftsmanship behind it. 


Like most other companies, we've been turning 
out equipment for the Armed Forces. (For 


this reason you may not always have been able 
to get the machines you so badly needed.) But 
we're on the way back to civilian production 
now. Why not get in touch with the Saranac 
Engineering Service today? 
course. 


No obligation, of 
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“WE” — EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 








WPE’RE SITTING here in our office in 
midtown Manhattan looking southward 
through the window towards the Empire 
State Building. The city looks much the 
same as it did a month ago; lights are 
twinkling down below (yes, editors work 
at night) and from the streets rises a 
mingled sound of taxicab brakes, impatient 
horns, engine knocks, and the occasional 
yell of a newsboy. Yes, everything is 
pretty much the same—yet. 

But there is a difference not perceptible 
to an observer six floors up: This is the 
postwar world! See that man hurrying 
along down there on 44th Street? Is he 
worrying about high taxes and sixty mil- 
lion jobs? Nosiree, he’s reflecting on the 
magic of radar and the incredible destruc- 
tiveness of the atomic bomb. 


His imagination has been set afire by 
the marvels of science, and he’s going to 
save his money, by gosh, for a new plastic 
combination airplane-automobile-trailer- 
houseboat with a uranium-powered jet- 
propulsion supercharged motor. Seventy 
miles an hour?—hah! He'll do seven 
hundred in the best little crate on the high- 
sky-waterways. 

One teaspoon of atomic fuel in his multi- 
convertible and he’ll be off to Calcutta for 
lunch. He doesn’t know anyone in Cal- 
cutta, of course, but it offers a potential 
market for 6% times the present produc- 
tion of his thingumbob factory. China, too. 
Four hundred million people, and everyone 
in the postwar world will want at least 
two thingumbobs in every whoozis. O joy 
unconfined! Business will surely be 14 
times as good in 1953. 

Office work should be simpler, too. 
Wasn’t someone predicting 
which would 


a machine 
automatically record 
thoughts? Have to figure out some way 
of regulating it, though—wouldn’t want 
the customers to read some of the things 
he thinks. Maybe he can think unbusiness- 
like thoughts on a different frequency. 
It’s asking too much of science to elimi- 
nate malevolent musings. 


That down there on Fifth 
Avenue is complaining to her companion— 
as women have been complaining since the 
invention of the fig leaf—that she doesn’t 
have a thing to wear to the Smith’s party 
tonight. But ah, she muses, we shall soon 
have wondrous new fabrics—from alumi- 
num fiber, from peanut shells, from old 
newspapers, from anything these amazing 
chemists can lay their hands on. Of course 
they'll still cost $100 in the better shops, 
but chic is one of those intangibles which 
are not susceptible to technological econ- 
omy. 


woman 


It will be nice, too, not to have to lift 
a finger. Remote control of everything 
from eggbeaters to television is practically 
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on its way from the factory. Who said 
so? Why, just look at the advertisements ! 
Here’s a combination washer-ironer-dryer- 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From Our Files of Sept., 1930 


Announcement is made by the 
American Chemical Society presi- 
dent, Prof. William McPherson, 
Ohio State University, of member- 
ship increase from 3,079 to 18,000 
during the preceding 25 years. 
(Eprror’s Note: Present member- 
ship is 42,496.) 

U. S. Civil Service Commission 
will open competitive examinations 
for senior chemist, chemist and 
associate chemist, October 1, 1938. 

U.S. helium plant, near Amarillo, 
Texas, produces 9,881,050 cubic feet 
of helium in first fiscal year of 
operation, 

Coal research laboratory at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology is 
made possible by gifts totalling 
$425,800 from the Buhl Foundation 
of Pittsburgh, United States Steel 
Corp., General Electric Co., Kop- 
pers Co., N. Y. Edison Co., Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J., and Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. is 
ordered to pay approximately $350,- 
800 in income taxes to Wisconsin 
Tax Commission, which according 
to decision cover taxes from 1924 
to 1930, which were charged to have 
been avoided by reporting incomes 
based on arbitrary or fictitious ar- 
rangements between affiliated com- 
panies. Officials of the company 
state that the case will be appealed. 


Thirty Years Ago 
From Our Files of Sept., 1915 

First National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries opens in Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., is incorporated with $240,080,- 
008 capital stock to succeed the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Co. Incorporators are Pierre S. du 
Pont, John Raskob, and J. P. Laf- 
fey. 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Boston, pur- 
chases controlling interest in the 
Monarch Carbon Co., Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Federal Chemical Co. is incor- 
porated with $4,800,000 capital to 
develop Tennessee phosphate rock 
deposits. 

W. D. Huntington is elected vice- 
president of Davison Chemical Co. 











vacuum cleaner made of magnesium alloy 
and baling wire. Still in the drawing- 
board stage, to be sure, but soon available 
at $75 down and $5 a week. 

But she’s most excited about the new 
medicines. She’s been starving herself for 
years, denying herself the good things of 
life to keep a perfect 36. If the scientists 
are smart enough to figure out penicillin, 
though, they’re certainly smart enough to 
find something so that you can eat what- 
ever you want whenever and as often as 
you want it. What’s this new drug, iodo- 
thrysoglobuloformin? Maybe that will do 
it. Science still has some of the biggest 
problems of life confronting it. 

There’s a kid down there running for 
the subway to the Polo Grounds. He 
knows about television, for his teacher 
took the class to the Museum of Science 
and Industry and he didn’t get a chance to 
sneak away. 

The Postwar World isn’t going to make 
too much difference to him, though. He 
doesn’t want to sit in the living room and 
see the Giants on a screen; if he can’t be 
there yelling in person, he’d rather be out 
in the vacant lot playing ball. He’ll still 
have to do his homework; you can’t learn 
long division by mesmeric absorption and 
electronic tubes. 

There may be a cataclysmic upheaval of 
political thinking during the next few 
decades. If so, perhaps he wont’ have to 
slog through the mud of some farflung 
outpost of defense; if not, war will be 
more scientifically inhuman than ever. 
(Science hasn’t made mud less muddy nor 
blood less bloody. ) 

He’s not worrying about that now. His 
world is not 8,000 miles in diameter with 
an average density of 5.517 + 0.004 
g./cm.3 (science again!). It’s a little area 
bounded by his home, his school, and the 
Polo Grounds. The rebellions, the crimes 
—all the ills of the Postwar World, are 
either unknown or 
him—yvet. 


incomprehensible to 


* * * * 


Pernaps we've been too hard on this 
indestructible and incorrigible old world. 
We've laughed at the man who'll fly to 
Calcutta to drink the same Scotch-and- 
soda and talk the same business he drank 
and talked of at home. We've smiled at 
the rosy optimism which fondly believes 
that every Chinaman will buy two thing- 
umbobs. We've pitied the woman who 
must still watch her diet—until medicine 
has licked the more important problems of 
cancer and poliomyelitis. 

But we take comfort in the thought that 
the boy, and millions like him, can surely 
increase the material comfort and con- 
venience of life through the advances of 
science—even though they’re not so spec- 
tacular as those we’ve described. Whether 
he and his contemporaries can _ bring 
about peace and contentment and true 
brotherhood, so that this will be the final 
Postwar Period, we don’t venture to 
guess. We can only hope. 
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Abstracts of U. 8S. Chemical Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of patents are available from the Patent Office at 10 cents each. Address the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., for copies and for general information concerning patents or trade-marks. 
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*Industrial Chemicals, Organic 


True gum in solid comminuted condition and as dispersing material a 
water soluble lactate salt mixed with particles of the gum. No, 2,- 
370,656. Ben Buchanan to American Maize-Products Co. 

Producing formaldehyde by partial oxidation of normally gaseous aliphatic 
hydrocarvons, the surfaces in contact with oxidizing gases being tormed 
ot a nickel-molybdenum-chromium alloy. No. 2,376,668. Wallene 
Derby to wwonsanto Chemical Co. 

Oxidizing arakyl compounds in which alkyl group contains at least 2 
carbon atoms and oxidation is ettected in liquid phase by means ot 
gaseous oxygen, in presence of cobalt carbonate. No. 2,376,674. Wil- 
liam Emerson and joset Heyd to Monsanto Chemical Co, 

Etiecting hydrohalogenation wherein reaction would normally occur in 
accordance with Markownikolf rule, improvement which comprises direc- 
tionally controlling reaction to etfect addition of a hydrogen halide 
contrary to Markownikott rule. No. 2,376,675. Theodore Kvans and 
William Vaughan and Frederick Rust to Shell Development Co. 

Obtaining pure coal especiaily low in ash content. No. 2,376,703. 
Friedrich Ludwig Kuhiwein. 

Steroidal acid compounds and method of obtaining same. No. 2,376,708. 
Russell Marker and kugene Wittle to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Increasing viscosity of a solution of water-soluble carbohydrates and 
cellulose derivatives soluble in solvents containing water, said solution 
containing electrolytes, which comprises adding to solution a 1,3,5-tria- 
zine derivative. No. 2,376,743. Bruno Wendt. 

Heat treating green carbon plates to cause carbonization thereof and to 
provide tor predetermined electrical properties in heat treated plates. 
No. 2,376,760. Howard Elsey to Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Asphaltute blended with mixture of mineral oil and a normally liquid 
ester of a rosin acid. No. 2,376,797. John Miller and John Present 
to Hercules Powder Co. 

Mixture of asphaltite, pine wood resin, and a liquid ester of a rosin acid. 
No. 2,376,798. John Miller and John Present to Hercules Powder Co. 

Preparation of 7-dehydro sterols which comprises admixing esterified 
7-hydroxy sterol with stable hydrocarbon having suspended as assisting 
agent finely divided silicon carbide. No. 2,376,816. Hans Rosenberg 
to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Reducing a 7-ketocholesterol ester with aluminum isopropoxide in isopro- 
panol in presence of an organic amine. No. 2,376,817. Hans Rosen- 
berg to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Treating oilseeds with volatile base to raise pH to 8, storing for week, 
and extracting oil therefrom, whereby oil is lightened in color. No. 
2,370,852. Aaron Altschul and Melvin Karon to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States of America. 


* Metals, Alloys 


Producing stainless alloys of iron, chromium and manganese in greatly 
cold worked rods, sheet or wire which comprises selecting alloy with 
7.5 to 22.5% manganesé, 15 to 32% chromium, the balance being all 
iron, No, 2,376,807. Reginald Dean to Chicago Development Co, 

Magnesium-base alloys containing 1% to 10% lithium, 2% to 10% man 
ganese 0.5% to 2% silver, balance all magnesium. No. 2,376,868. 
Reginald Dean and Clarence Anderson to Chicago Development Co. 
lloys containing 3% to 12% aluminum, 0.15% to 10% chromium, 45% 
to 75% iron, balance all manganese. No. 2,376,869. Reginald Dean 
and Clarence Anderson to Chicago Development Co. 

Aqueous electrolyte for electrolytic deposition of cadmium, consisting of 
soluble salt of cadmium and an alkyl hydrocarbon polyamine and pli 
value between 9 and 10.3. No. 2,377,228. Charles Harford to Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. 

Electrolyte for electrolytic deposition of chromium consisting of a soluble 
salt of chromium and an alkyl hydrocarbon polyamine and manifesting 
pH value below 7.0. No. 2,377,229. ‘Charles Harford to Arthur D. 
Little, Ine. 

Alloying beryllium into aluminum base alloy containing magnesium to 
provide increased yield of beryllium, which consists in adding mixture 
of beryllium fluoride and lithium fluoride to alloy while in molten state. 
No. 2,377,281. Philip Stroup to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Forming enamel coated article which comprises copper plating a ferrous 
metal base, electrodepositing alloy of iron and nickel on copper plate, 
and applying a vitreous enamel coating over alloy plate. No. 2,377,321. 
Morris Brown and Russel Harr to Western Electric Co, Inc. 

Addition agent for treating molten ferrous metal, consisting of one metal 
of titanium, zirconium, vanadium, and columbium; one element selected 
from beryllium and boron; and iron. No. 2,377,403. Walter Crafts 
to Electro Metallurgical Co. 

Making carbonyl iron which consists in causing compressed ferro-penta- 
carbonyl gas to move downwardly in heated chamber whose horizontal 
cross section of chamber increases downwardly, so that thermal decom- 
position occurs under decreasing concentration and decreasing pressure. 
No. 2,377,486. John Fill to Micro Prodycts Corp. 

Electroplating unit for continuously treating metal sheets comprising 
elongated compartment containing electrolyte and means for submerging 
and moving sheet in electrolyte, and containing anode and cathode 


* Continued from Vol. 574, Nos. 3, 4, 5; Vol. 575, No. 1. 
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means, etc. 
Munning Co. 

Tin plating aluminum articles comprising dissolving sodium acetate and 
alkali metal stannate in water, and immersing aluminum articles. No, 
2,377,6U0. Edward Blackmun and Michael Mikula to Aluminum Co. 
ot America. 

Preparation of powdered metals which comprises dissolving ferric oxide 
in molten borax, adding sodium cyanide to melt below sintering point 
Ot iron to precipitate finely divided iron and leaching extraneous mate- 
rial trom resulting iron. No. 2,377,676. Charles Coxe to Kemington 
Arms Co. Inc. 

Protecting ferrous metal against corrosion by aqueous solution of maleic 
acid, which comprises treating said suriace with chemical oxidizing 
agent. No. 2,377,792. Charles Lawrence and Kobert Engle to The 
Solvay Process Co. 

Producing magnesium sulphate from mineral which contains serpentine 
and iron compound. No. 2,375,749. Charles Butt and Alvin allman 
to international Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Cable ot lead-sheathed type having sheath tormed of alloy composed of 
arsenic, bismuth, tin, and lead. No. 2,375,755. William Bassett, Jr. 
and Clermont Snyder to Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

Manufacturing high density strontium peroxide which comprises reacting 
soluble peroxide and soluble strontium sait in an alkaline aqueous 
medium. No. 2,375,772. Lynn Dawsey and Hans Rudolph to .Buttalo 
Electro-Chemical Co. inc. . : 

Preparing alkali metal arsenate selected from sodium and potassium 
arsenate which comprises electrolyzing as anolyte in anode compart- 
ment of electrolytic diaphragm cell aqueous solution selected trom 
sodium and potassium arsenite. No. 2,375,933. Leo Lowenstein, — 

Low alloy high tensile steel having deep drawing properties, high fatigue 
resistance and treedom trom strain and quench aging, consisting oi 
carbon, manganese, silicon, chromium, titanium, molybdenum, and iron, 
No. 2,375,953. Luciano Selmi and Clarence Altenburger to National 
Steel Corp. me ; 

Low alloy steel having inherently fine grain with hardenability variable 
through wide ranges, consisting ot carbon, manganese, silicon, chrom- 
ium, molybdenum, titanium, and iron. No. 2,375,954. Luciano Selmi 
and Clarence Altenburger to National Steel Corp. : f 

Metal article having tiexible, water-insoluble and infusible coating com- 
prising product ot copolymer of one of styrene, vinyl chloride and vinyl 
acetate and one of maleic acid, maleic anhydride and lower monoalkyl 
esters ot maleic acid with a dihydric compound. No. 2,375,960. Wil- 
liam Stoops and Charles Staff and Harold Wakefield to Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp. : iby : 

Improving creep strength of low and medium alloy ferritic steel designed 
tor elevated temperature service and including alloy of class consisting 
of molybdenum, tungsten, ¢olumbium, and titanium. No. 2,376,073. 
Richard Miller to United States Steel Corp, of Delaware. | 

Producing highly reflective surface on aluminum and aluminum alloy 
articles which comprises brightening and oxidizing said surtace by 
anodic treatment in a hot alkaline brightening electrolyte, etc. No, 2, 
376,082. Alfred Pullen to Aluminum Co. of America. _ 

Surface treatment of metals selected from zinc and cadmium to produce 
high lustre durability and surface capable of being painted, comprising 
immersing metal in aqueous bath containing chromic acid, sulphuric 
acid, and nitric acid. No. 2,376,158. Russell McCarroll and John 
McCloud and Harry Hanson to Ford Motor Co, Py iS 

Alloy tor use as a bearing containing 15% lead, 1.5 to 3% silicon, 1% 
to 2%% arsenic with remainder all copper. No, 2,376,210. Irving 
Valentine to General Electric Co. P 

Spheroidizing S.A.E, 2300 series steels. No, 2,376,454. Herbert Schnei- 
der to The American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey. : 

Process of continuous casting comprising pouring molten metal into a 
mold, supporting metal in mold, depositing soot-like particles of free 
carbon on meniscus. No. 2,376,518. Neville Spence to The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co, Inc, ; . ’ 

Recovery of finely divided magnesium from suspensions in a hydrocarbon 
liquid which comprises diluting said suspension, subjecting suspension 
to electrophoretic separation, No. 2,376,535. Harmon Fisher, one- 
half to Union Oil Co. of California, one-half to The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, as trustee. : ’ 

Brazing alloy containing from 56 to 70% silver and 21 to 31% aluminum, 
and trom 7 to 16% copper. No. 2,376,577. Walter Dean to Aluminum 
Co. of America. : : 

Brazing alloy containing 33.3 to 52.5% silver and 12.5 to 23.3% alumi- 
num, and 30 to 50% zinc. No. 2,376,578. Walter Dean to Aluminum 
Co. of America. : ‘ : ar 

Brazing alloy consisting of silver, aluminum, copper and cadmium, said 
alloy being characterized by having melting point below 1000° F. 0. 
2,376,579. Walter Dean to Aluminum Co. of America. " ; 

Brazing alloy consisting of silver, aluminum, cadmium and zinc, Said 
alloy being characterized by having a melting point below 1000 
No. 2,376,580. Walter Dean to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Brazing alloy consisting of silver, aluminum, copper and zinc, No. 2,- 
376,581. Walter Dean to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Brazing alloy containing silver, aluminum, zinc, cadmium, copper, and 
one of metals of antimony, lead, tin and bismuth. No. 2,376,582. 
Walter Dean to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Aluminum base alloy, comprising foundation member of known type that 
has a propensity to undergo cracking intercrystalline corrosion, eontain- 
ing zinc, magnesium, and copper, and nickel, and chromium, an ad- 
herent coating thereon comprising aluminum base alloy containing zinc 
in 0.5-4%. No. 2,376,681. Gaston Gauthier. id g ; 

Fabricating metallic articles from powders comprising briquetting mass 


No. 2,377,550. Wesley Hall to Hanson-Van Winkle- 
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of metallic powder by means of pressure to produce porous briquette, 
sintering, and treating with a monomeric vinyl compound to eftect 


— into pores. No. 2,376,706. James Lum to Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 


* Medicinals 


Preparation of sodium heparinate. No. 2,377,016, 
The Upjohn Co. 

Producing sulphanilylguanidine which comprises reacting p-aminoben- 
zenesulphonamide with guanidine salt of an inorganic acid. No. 2,- 
377,485. Herman Faith to American Cyanamid Co, 

Pharmaceutical preparation of increased surtace activity comprising a 
water soluble disintecting curative, possessing insuthcient surtace-active 
properties, and _ lactic acid-n-hexyi-ester, No. 2,375,905. Hermann 
Engelhard and Werner Petri. 

Obtaining chorionic gonadotropic hormone from human pregnancy urine 
by adsorption of said hormone and associated impurities from said 
urine onto an ion exchange adsorbent and thereafter selectively desorb- 
ing and separating hormone away from impurities. No. 2,375,97y. 
Edward Doisy and Philip Katzman to President and Board of Trustees 
of St. Louis University. 

Rendering materials germicidal and germicide therefor. No. 2,376,291. 
Frank Sowa. 

Treating micro-organisms which are killed at a temperature as low as 
6U° C., comprising torming paste of a 5% glycol stearate containing 
aqueous component, dehydrating paste to a firm jell matrix, enclosing 
and preserving said organisms, and releasing said live organisms trom 
enveloping matrix. No. 2,376,333. Peter Ark to The Regents of The 
University of California. 

Biological product and process of obtaining same. No. 2,376,424. 
bert Fell to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Therapeutically active compound selected from 4:4’-diaminodiphenylsul 
phones, in which amino group is substituted by a beta: beta-disulpho- 
ethylidene group, and their salts. No. 2,376,430. Max Hartmann and 
Jean Druey to Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 

Therapeutic agent for treatment of diseases caused by micro-organisms, 
comprising sulphapyridine, in association with glycine to lower toxicity 
of sulphapyridine. No. 2,376,795. Gustav Martin and Marvin Thomp- 
son to William R. Warner & Co. Inc. 


Marvin Kuizenga to 


Nor- 


*Paper, Pulp 


Bleaching kraft pulp, which comprises subjecting raw kraft pulp to a 
multi-stage bleaching operation, etc., and then bleaching it with com- 
position containing a chlorite and an activator therefor. No. 2,377,171. 
Harold Murdock and Walter Lawrence to The Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. 

In manufacture of sulphite pulp, apparatus for recovery of chemicals in 
a dry condition and heat trom waste liquor containing inorganic chem- 
icals and combustible organic matter. No. 2,377,282. George Tomlinson. 

Making antioxygenic paper, adding to paper pulp aromatic compound 
selected from hydroquinone, guaiacol, phloroglucinol, resorcinol, pyro- 


gallol, etc. No. 2,377,359. Sidney Musher to Musher Foundation Inc. 


*Paints, Pigments 


Opaque white pigment consisting of lead oxide, silica and lead halide in 
chemical combination. No. 2,376,895. Louis Barton. 

Pigmenting composition for textile fabric comprising a water-insoluble 
organic pigment, water, a heat-convertible starch derivative, and a 
capillary-active agent, said starch derivative being a water-insoluble 
partially esterified starch characterized by forming a water-resistant 
film upon drying, and said capillary-active agent selected from lignin- 
sulfonic acid and its water-soluble salts. No. 2,377,709. Paul Meu- 
nier to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Producing finely-divided calcium sulphite suitable for filler and pigment 
purposes. No. 2,375,786. Gerald Haywood and Wright Welton to 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Making water insoluble metallic pigments in deflocculated condition and 
of high concentration with respect to pectate employed comprising prep- 
aration of a pectate compound in gel form by reaction of a water 
soluble pectate and a water soluble salt having cation of desired metal- 
lic pigment compound, etc. No. 2,376,467. Clarence Wilson to 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. 


*Photographic 


Photographic element bearing emulsion layer containing a light sensitive 
silver salt and a ring compound. No. 2,377,302. Cyril Wilson to E. 
I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Removing opalescence from photographic element which comprises treat- 
ing opalescent photographic element bearing non-gelatin layer containing 
developed and fixed silver image with solution of ethylenediamine, 
ethanolamine, triethanolamine or alcohol. No. 2,377,325. John Crab- 
tree and George Eaton to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Reducing fog in photographic silver halide emulsion, which comprises 
exposing said emulsion and developing it in presence ot thiosalicylic 
acid. No. 2,377,375. Harold Russell to Eastman Kodak Co, 

Flexibilizing a light-sensitive silver halide gelatin emulsion photographic 
layer which includes making water dispersion of monomer of a water- 
insoluble synthetic resin selected from ethyl acrylate and vinyl acetate, 
thereafter polymerizing resin until in form of soft gel-like solid. No. 
2,376,005. Rowland Potter and Robert Brown to Defender Photo 
Supply Co. Ine. 

Fine-grain photographic developer comprising developing agent and a 

uaternary nitrogen salt of a 2-aminobenzothiazole. No. 2,376,141. 
Richard Henn and John Crabtree to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Antihalation film. No. 2,376,175. Gale Nadeau to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Color-forming photographic developer comprising a primary Py ern 
amino developing agent and a coupler compound. No. 2,376,192. 
Ilmari Salminen, Paul Vittum, and Arnold Weissberger to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Retarding diffusion of optical sensitizing dyes from grains of one photo- 
graphic silver halide emulsion layer to grains of another emulsion layer, 
* Continued from Vol. 574, Nos. 3, 4, 5; Vol. 575, No. 
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which comprises ‘incorporating as layer between said silver halide emul- 
sion layers, layer ot an untogged silver-halide emulsion. No. 2,376,- 
202. Cyril Staud to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Multi-layer photographic material comprising support having thereon 
silver halide emulsion layers sensitive to diiterent spectral regions and 
containing different couplers, and contiguous to one of emulsion layers, 
a silver halide emulsion layer tree ot coupler and having same — 
sensitivity. No. 2,376,217. Lot Wilder to Eastman Kodak C 

Preparing colored images which comprises treating pe nn ay element 
contaiming silver image and a cvactive diffusely dyed colloid layer with 
aqueous solution containing an imino-amino-methanesulfinic acid. No. 
2,376,297. John Weber to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparing photographic products trom polyvinyl! alcohol-silver halide 
emulsions which comprises incorporating boric acid in emulsion at a pH 
ot 6, coating out emulsion upon a support, etc. No. 2,376,371. Wesley 
Lowe and Kearney Griffin to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Producing color photographic images by color forming development, 
which comprises exposing a photographic silver halide gelatin emulsion 
contaiming an acylacetic acid arylide, etc. No. 2,576,679. Altred 
Frohlich and Wilhelm Schneider to General Aniline & Film Corp. 


*Petroleum 


Treatment of oil fraction containing volatile, aromatic hydrocarbon and a 
mixture of like-boiling, nonaromatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,376,870. 
Karl Engei to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

2, 376,986. 


Conversion of ethylene to butadiene. No. 
maker to Standard Oil Co. 

Preparing butadiene which comprises charging feed stock comprising ethy- 
lene oxide and ethyl alcohol to a catalytic conversion zone, ete. No. 
2,376,987. Sam Becker and Maurice Arveson to Standard Uil Co, 

Preparing dienes which comprises subjecting alkyl suifide having at least 
tour carbon atoms to action of a dehydrosulturizing contact catalyst. 
No. 2,576,988. Bernard Shoemaker to Standard Oil Co. 

Separation of narrow boiling hydrocarbon mixture containing component 
ot ditterent degree of saturation but having same number of carbon 
atoms as component from which it is to be separated, which process 
comprises contacting hydrocarbon mixture with a selective solvent. No, 
2,377,049. Mott Souders, jr. to Shell Development Co. 

Producing gasoline of low bromine number and high octane number. 
No. 2,377,078. Clarence Gerhold to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Producing a high test gasoline. No. 2,377,081. Joseph MHoreczy to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Producing gasoline which comprises subjecting hydrocarbon oil heavier 
than gasoline to cracking conditions in presence of a clay catalyst acti- 
vated with phosphoric acid. No. 2,377,092. Edwin McGrew to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. 

Subjecting hydrocarbon oil to conversion conditions in presence of a 
siliceous cracking catalyst activated with acid phosphate of an alkali 
metal. No. 2,377,093. Edwin McGrew to Universal Oil Products Co, 

Renning petroleum oil to produce high yields of high octane gasoline and 
butadiene. No, 2,377,107. Walter Rollman to Jasco, Inc. 

Dehydrogenating normally gaseous hydrocarbons which comprises con- 
tacting with catalyst comprising mixture of chromium oxide and man- 
ganese oxide. No. 2,377,113. Charles Thomas to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Destructive hydrogenation of hydrocarbon oils of type of naphthas, kero- 
senes and gas oils in presence of sulphur-sensitive catalysts comprising 
metal of VIII group of periodic system and normally solid siliceous 
material which promotes cracking. No, 2,377,116. Alexis Voorhies, 
Jr. and Eldon Stahly to Standard Catalytic Co. 

Separating a vinyl benzene oi class consisting of styrene and its homo- 
logues from mixtures with ethyl benzene. No. 2,377,221. Alfred 
Francis and Ebenezer Reid to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Preparing ethyl benzene. No. 2,377,243. Charles Kimberlin, Jr. to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Production of synthetic lubricating oil. No. 2,377,266. 
Phillips Petroleum Co 

Isomerizing butene-1 to butene-2 which comprises subjecting butene-1 to 
catalyst comprising magnesium fluoride. No. 2,377,352. William Mat- 
tox to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Separation and recovery of a boron halide from fluid mixtures, which 
comprises contacting mixture with liquid absorbent comprising organic 
ether which forms a complex or addition compound with boron halide 
that decomposes at a higher temperature. No. 2,377,396. William 
Axe to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Producing hydrocarbon polymeric product boiling within motor-fuel 
range from two separate and different olefin hydrocarbon fractions, one 
of which contains olefins that have more-highly-branched structures than 
those contained in other fraction. No. 2,377,411. Frederick Frey to 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Oil-soluble condensation products and methods of preparing and using 
same. No. 2,377,433. Eugene Lieber to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Catalytically converting hydrocarbons into motor fuel by use of mixture 
of powdered and granular catalyst materials, method of regenerating 
spent catalyst which comprises suspending said spent catalyst mixture 
in oxygen-containing regeneration gas. No. 2,377,513. James Page, 
Jr. to Standard Oil Co. 

Treating hydrocarbon containing organically combined fluorine to remove 
said fluorine therefrom which comprises subjecting hydrocarbon to 
action of dehydrated adsorbent silica-containing alumina impregnated 
with an alkali metal fluoride. No. 2,377,546. Frederick Frey to 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Manufacture of conjugated straight chain diolefins from corresponding 
olefins. No. 2,377,579. Walter Schulze to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Conversion of butenes to butadiene. No. 2,377,580. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Converting heavy hydrocarbon oils into gasoline of high knock rating. 
No. 2,377,613. Arthur Conn to Standard Oil Co. 

Improved gear lubricant, resistant to foaming under service conditions, 
comprising heavy mineral lubricating oil containing sulfurized sperm 
oil and potassium oleate dissolved therein to suppress foaming. No. 
2,377,654. Herschel Smith to Gulf Oil Corp. 

Catalytic conversion system of type wherein a gas or vapor passes 
upwardly in a contacting zone and is contacted in zone with dense tur- 
bulent suspended catalyst phase, wherein bulk of catalyst is removed 
from gases and vapors in enlarged settling zone and wherein residual 
catalyst material is removed from gases or vapors by means of cyclone 
separators. No. 2,377,657. George Watts to Standard Oil Co. 
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Catalytic cracking. 
Products Co. 
Converting hydrocarbon oils into gasoline motor fuels with anti-knock 
Properties which comprises subjecting oils to action of a solid hydro- 
carbon conversion catalyst consisting of synthetic alumina gel containing 
an. alkali metal and boric oxide. No. 2,377,744. William Bailey, Jr. 
to Shell Develonment Co. 
Effecting hvdrocarbon conversion reactions which comprises contacting 
normally liquid hydrocarbon fraction with a calcined composite produced 
by drying of a mixture of hydrous oxides of silica, alumina and zir- 
conia containing alkali metal whereby upon drying a base exchange 
composite is produced. No. 2,375,756. John Bates to Houdry Process 


Corp. 

Preconditioning active silicious cracking catalyst for catalytic cracking 
of selected type of heavier than gasoline charge stock by subiecting 
catalyst to contact with steam at partial pressure. No. 2,375,757. 
John Bates to Houdry Process Corp. 

Making carbon black of increased yield from hydrocarbon gas mixtures 
comprising separating the hydrocarbon gas mixture into a fraction rich 
in carbon gas mixture into a fraction rich in carbon termed rich reac- 
tant gas, and a fraction lean in carbon termed fuel gas, etc. No. 2.- 
375,798. Joseph Krejci to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Alkylation process which comprises alkylating isobutane with amylene to 
form alkylated isobutane and isopentane, etc. No .2,375,867. Robert 
Newman to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Catalvtic process for converting liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons into 
antiknock spirit and aromatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,375,940. Marcel 
Niteseu. 

Geochemical prospecting comprising removing soil gases from soil, trap- 
ping condensable hydrocarbons therefrom, conveying said trapped hydro- 
carbons to a hydrocarbon measurement zone in a sample of oxygen- 
penne gas, etc. No. 2,375,949. Robert Sanderson to Stanolind Oil 
y¥ Gas 0. 

Removal of light hydrocarbons from admixture with hydrogen fluoride. 
No. 2,376,051. Karl Hachmuth to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Producing saturated motor fuel’ having improved octane number and_im- 
proved response to addition of anti-detonants. No. 2,376,060. Jean 
Jones to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

er of butadiene. No. 2,376,061. Jean Jones to Phillips Petro- 
eum Co. 

Converting normally gaseous hydrocarbons having two to four carbon 
atoms per molecule into hydrocarbons boiling in gasoline range. No. 
2.376.077. George Oberfell and Jean Jones to Phillins Petroleum Co. 

Converting a natural, sulfur-bearing saturated hydrocarbon mixture con- 
taining propane and heavier hydrocarbons including normally liquid 
hydrocarbons into sulfur-free normally liquid motor fuel product. No. 
2,376,078. George Oberfell and Jean Jones to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Completely desulfurizing and nondestructively hydrogenating a _ sulfur- 
containing olefin hydrocarbon stock consisting of olefin hydrocarbon. 
No. 2,376,086. James Reid to Phillips Petroleum Co 


No. 2,377,716. Davis Read, Jr. to Universal Oil 
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Polymerization of aliphatic conjugated diolefin which comprises contact- 
ing diolefin with addition compound of horon fluoride and an aliphatic 
monocarhoxylic acid. No. 2,376,090. Walter Schulze and William 
Axe to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Effecting separation of pure piperylene from admixture with cyclopentene 
which comprises fractionally distilling mixture in presence of methyl] 
formate to form azeotropic mixture with said cvclopentene. No. 2,- 
375,104. Charles Welling to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Altylation of benzene with ethylene in presence of compounds of boron 
fluoride with water. No. 2,376,119. Frank Bruner, Louis Clarke, and 
Richard Sawver to The Texas Co. 

Separating olefin from hydrocarbon mixture containing paraffin hydro- 
carbon which includes contacting with anhydrous solution of a cuprous 
salt dissolved in mixture of nitrogen base and alcohol to selectively 
dissolve olefin. No. 2,376,239. Theodore Evans, Billee Blackburn and 
James Scheibli to Shell Development Co. 

Oil composition for lubrication of ferrous metal surfaces in environment 
containing water, comprising viscous mineral oil having in admixture 
degras fatty acids and compound selected from aniline disulphide and 
alkyl-substituted aniline disulphides. No. 2,376,306. John Bishop to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Two-stage catalytic dehydrogenation of paraffin hydrocarbons to diolefin 
in which first stage is carried out endothermically at one temperature 
and the second stage endothermically at a higher temperature. No. 2.,- 
er6.50%. Robert Boatright, Jr. and William Hewitt to Phillips Petro- 
eum Co. 

Producing diolefin hydrocarbons having four or more carbon atoms per 
molecule from lower boiling saturated hydrocarbons. No. 2,376,425. 
Frederick Frey to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Recovering butadiene, piperylene and isoprene from effluent of pyrolysis 
of a hydrocarbon comprising aliphatic hydrocarbon having from 2 to 3 
carbon atoms and as saturated as an olefin. No. 2,376,426. Frederick 
Frey to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Producing motor fuel by alkylating isobutane with amylene lower boiling 
than normal pentane, wherein a hydrocarbon mixture containing said 
amylene, isopentane, normal pentane and another amylene higher boiling 
than normal pentane is used as source of lower boiling amylene. No. 
2.376.472. William Bradley to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Preparing petroleum solvent naphtha. No. 2,376,501. Theodore Nelson. 
Henry Noll and Thomas Simpson to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Alkylating paraffin hydrocarbons by reaction thereof with olefins in pres- 
ence of catalyst of Friedel-Crafts type; which comprises conducting 
reaction in presence of trichloracetic acid. No. 2.376.508. Alexander 
Sachanen and Philip Caesar to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Isomerizing normal paraffin hydrocarbons by reaction in presence of a 
catalyst of Friedel-Crafts type: which comprises conducting reaction in 
presence of trichloracetic acid. No. 2.376,509. Alexander Stachanen 
and Philip Caesar to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Production of styrene. No. 2,376,532. Gustav Egloff to Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

Manufacture of styrene. No. 2,376,533. 

Products Co. 
Treatment of catalytically produced synthetic olefinic hydrocarbon motor 


Gustav Egloff to Universal Oil 
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fuel stock which contains oxygen containing hydrocarbon impurities 
produced by reaction of olefins with components of synthesis catalyst. 
No. 2,376,558. Graham Short and George Oberfell to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons wherein. finely divided solid catalyst is passed 
through a circuit comprising reaction zone wherein said catalyst is 
suspended in gaseous reactants for effecting said conversion and in a 
reactivation zone wherein catalyst is suspended in hot oxygen-containing 
gases for burning carbonaceous material from catalyst. No. 2,376,564. 
Tohn Upham and I. Louis Wolk to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Manufacture of vinyl-aromatic hydrocarbons which comprises subjecting 
mixture of aromatic and acetylenic hydrocarbons to reaction in presence 
of catalyst comprising cuprous salt. No. 2,376,734. Charles Thomas 
to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Production of gasoline. No. 2,376,833. 


John Teter to Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. 


*Resins, Plastics 


Refining and distilling crude oleoresin. No. 2,377,183. Jesse Reed to 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Plastic composition comprising a polyvinyl butyraldehyde acetal resin 
containing from 16 to 20% hydroxyl groups as polyvinyl alcohol. 0 to 
2% acetate and halance butyraldehvde and 30 parts to 50 parts tri- 
ethylene glycol dibutvrate for each 100 parts of resin. No. 2,377,214. 
Elmer Derby to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Preparing decorative article having opalescent appearance which comprises 
heat softening and incorporating in polystyrene, a vinvl resin contain- 
ing C-O0-C grouns and incompatible with said polystyrene. No. 2,377,- 
231. Ralnh Hayes to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Makine composite laminated heat-insulating structure which resides in 
bonding glass fabric to a supportine surface hv means of snecessively 
applied coatines of norcelain enamel. No. 2,377,317. William Blume 
to American Brake Shoe Co. 

Preparing melamine which comprises heating mixture of potassium thio- 
evanate and a member of cvanamide and dicvandiamide. No. 2,377,499, 
David Tavne, Jr. and Harold Day to American Cyanamid Co. 

Urea-dimethylol urea-chlorinated acetamide resin. No. 2,377,761. 
tanno D’Alelin to General Electric Co. 

Producing a crinkled flament from nolvmeric vinvlidene chloride which 
comprises directing unheated lianid. having no solvent action on fila- 
ment. in finely disnersed form against filament of nolymerie vinvlidene 
chloride. and evhiectine filamert to a cold-stretchine operation. No. 
2.377.210. William Robhins to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Thickened and stabilized aqueous comnosition of reduced tendency to 
synergize at elevated temperatures comprising cold water-soluble methyl 
cellulose and water-soluble salt of cellulose glycolic acid. No. 2,377,834. 
Peter Wenck to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Flatting composition to he added to lacquer compositions containine sub- 
stance selected from cellulose esters and cellulose ethers. said fiottine 
comnmnsition comprising ground mixture of silica alengel and Vauid 
vehicle therefor. No. 2.377.840. John Healy, Jr. to Monsanto Chem- 
jeol Co, 

Polishine non-thermoplastic resinous finish, which enmnrises subjecting it 
tn nolishine agent consisting of a hvdrated calcium silierte. No. 2,- 
275.893. Alhert Saunders and Lov Engle to Interchemical Corp. 

Producing insoluble cellulose derivatives which comnrises reacting celln- 
lese derivative containing free hydroxyl grouns and seluhle in organic 
solvent with a crvstalline, monomeric nolvalkoxvmethv! melamine. No. 
2.375.838. Cole Coolidge and John Reese, IV,.to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Fucitive tinting and finishine of filaments, € 1 
of cellulose wherein a fugitive coloring composition containing inor- 
ganic salt is incorporated in aqueous finish, the improvement which 
comprises adding colorine comnmosition free of inorganic salts. to 
anueous finish. No. 2,375,839. Victor Denny, Jr. to FE. T. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. eos 

Gel regenerated cellulose pellicle imnresnated with comnosition comprising 
compound from gvroun consisting of neartially chlorinated netrolenm 
hvdroecarhon sodium sulfonate. etc.. and benzoic acid. lewntlinie acid, 
softener for recvenerated cellulose. and water. No. 2,375.868. Max 
Nohle to F. T. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of oil-soluble resins of hich meltine point from tar acids con- 
tainine xvlenols and which eomnrises senaratine tar 
acids into nherolic froetians of similar rate of reactivity with formal. 
dehvde, ete. No. 2,375,964. Victor Turkington and William Butler to 
Rakelite Corp. A> 

Polvvinvl butvral and 2.2’-di-4-mornholiny!l diethv] amine as a plasticizer. 
No. 2.276.030. Ta Verre Chevnev to Winefoot Corn. 

Imnrecnating fibrous cellulosic sheet materials. with anneons disnersion 
of a water-soluble low reaction nroduct of vrea and formaldehwde and 
a potentially acidic swhstance. No. 2.376.200. Teanard Smidth. 

Phenol-formaldehyde resin formed bv refluxing phenol ond formalin, 
nentaervthritol, and alkali metal hvdroxide catolyst. No. 2,376,213. 
Tohn Watson and Keith Binder to Ford Motor Co. 

Producing plastic bituminous composition having a 

tackiness and stringiness. and a nonfluent, 
sistency. No. 2.376.447. Tames Mullin. 

Adhesive comprising fused together rubber and asphalt. limed rosin and 
a plasticizing avent having neptizine action on asvhalt ard adapted tno 
enter into solution with some of said rubher, said nplasticizing agert 
consisting of a “solvent tar’? comnrising dewaxed nonhthenic extracts 
from luhricatine oil fraction of netroleum No. 2.376.510. Seymour 
Saunders and Harrv Morrison to Chrvsler Corn. 

Makine synthetic resin varn which comprises dissolvine in a_ volatile 
enivent a svnthetic thermosettire resin selected from nhenol and urea 
formaldehyde resins and a svnrthetic thermonlastic resin selected from 
polyvinyl alcohol and hutvraldehvde and hvydrolvsis modified nolyvinyl 
acetate resin. No. 2,376,511. Seymour Saunders and Harry Morrison 
to Chrvsler Corp. 

Improved molding composition comprising thermosetting phenol formalde- 
hvde resin and oil and fat-free protein-containing cocoa hean material. 
No. 2.376.607. James Lum and Rodger Schaefer to Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. Sek! 

Ricid. strong, lichtweight laminated structure comprising snaced sheets 
of laminated fibrous material containing a thermoset synthetic resinous 
composition, an infusible, insoluble cellular synthetic resinous compo- 
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sition, etc. No. 2,376.653. Ralph Boyer to General Electric Co. 

Making thermoplastic product which comprises forming felted material 
comprising mixture of cellulosic fibers, powdered extracted pine wood 
pitch resin, and powdered modifying substance for resin selected from 
the oxides and hydroxides of zinc, calcium lead and magnesium. No. 
a Philip Goldstein and Harold Gillette to Federal Electric 

o. Inc. 

Thermoplastic product comprising felted cellulosic fibrous material in 
admixture with extracted pine wood pitch resin binder, with modifying 
substance selected from oxides and hydroxides of zine. calcium lead 
and magnesium. No. 2,376,688. Philip Goldstein and Harold Gillette 
to Federal Electric Co. Inc. 

Sheet material having thermo-adhesive coating which is resistant to cold 
flow, free from tackiness and elastic at normal temperatures, said coat- 
ing consisting of wax, rubber, and cyclo-rubber. No. 2,376,777. Er- 
nest Kallander to Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

Sheet material having a thermo-adhesive coating which is free from 
tackiness and which at 200 to 400° F., becomes adherent to a wide 
range of surfaces without loss of film strength and resistance to cold 
flow, said coating consisting of parts wax, resin, and mixture of rubber 
and a cyclo-rubber. No. 2,376,778. Ernest Kallander to Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. 


*Rubber 


Butadiene production by pyrolysis of diiospropyl. No. 
mond d’Ouville and Alex Oblad to Standard Oil Co. 
Polymerizing in aqueous emulsion butadiene-1,3, which comprises carry- 
ing out polymerization in presence of aromatic diazo compound. No. 

2,376,963. Benjamin Garvey, Tr. to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Production of styrene from butadiene. No. 2,376,985. Vanderveer Voor- 
hees to Standard Oil Co. . 

Prevaration of artificial aqueous dispersion of a difficultly dispersible re- 
claimed rubber resembling natural crude rubher in processing char- 
acteristics. No. 2,377.052. Albert Stover to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Ave-resistant, highly tackv, pressure-sensitive adhesive comnrising rubber, 
dehydrogenated rosin, lanolin, and zine oxide. No. 2,377,647. Emile 
Pragoff, Jr. to Hercules Powder Co. 

Vulcanizing a rubber in presence of an amine. No. 2,377,787. Paul 
Tones to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Preparation of chlorinated rubber having a viscosity characteristic ahove 
about 7.000 centipoises. No. 2,375,958. William Stevenson to Her- 
cules Powder Co. 

Preparation of halogen derivative of a rubber selected from natural rub- 
ber, polymerized chlorobutadiene, polymerized butadiene, rubher hydro- 
chloride, butylene polymers and butylene copolymers. No. 2,376,027. 
Frederick Bouchard to Hercules Powder Co. 

Polymerizing polymerizable butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon in aqueous emul- 
sion in presence of dialkylxanthogeno monosulfide. No. 2,376,337. 
George Browning, Jr. to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Polvmerization of butadiene-1,3 hvdrocarbons. No. 
Browning, Jr. to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Polymerizing mixture of a butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon and aliphatic alpha- 
methylene nitrile in form of an aqueous emulsion in presence of a 
dithiocarbamate. No. 2.376.339. George Browning, Jr. and Benjamin 
Zwicker to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Converting butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon into rubbery “product by a poly- 
merization reaction in aqueous emulsion. No. 2,376,350. Charles Fry- 
ling to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Polymerizing aqueous emulsion of butadiene-1,3 in presence of a dithio- 
xanthogeno nolysulfide containing less than five sulfur atoms directly 
connected with each other. No. 2,376,390. Waldo Semon to The B. 
F. Goodrich Co. 

Polymerizing a butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon in aqueous emulsion in presence 
of dialkvixanthoceno tetrasulfide. No. 2,376,391. Waldo Semon to The 
R. F. Goodrich Co. 

Production of styrene and butadiene which comprises subiecting hydro- 
carbon feed stock comprising ethylbenzene and a normal C4 hydroearhon 
to catalytic dehydrogenation. No. 2,376,549. Julian Mavity to Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co. 

Producing styrene from ethyl benzene which comprises subjecting ethvl 
benzene in admixture with xvlene to dehvdrogenating catalyst. No. 2,- 
376.709. William Mattox to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Rubhberlite copolymer of butadiene and a vinvl compound selected from 
stvrene and acrvionitrile containing of p-isonronyl benzoic acid 
No. 2.376.782. Lowell Kilgore to Kilgore Development Corp. 


*Textiles 


Manufacturing cellulose acetate structures which are formed in coagulat- 
ing hath, which comprises impregnating structures in freshly coagulated 
gel state with corn syrup, and thereafter drying. No. 2,376,890. Fran- 
cis Alles to FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. . 

Preserving affinity of wetspun cellulose acetate yarn for direct, acid, and 
chrome dves which comprises impregnating varn in gel stage with 
liquid containing 1% to 10% of polytriglycol adipamide. No. 2,376,891. 
Francis Alles to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of matt effects on lustrous fibers without imparting harsh feel 
thereto, by preparing dispersion consisting of water, dispersing agent 
selected from (a) salts of higher fattv acids with alkylolamines and (hb) 
water soluble fatty acid soans. and substance which is insoluble in water 
and selected from solid hydrocarbons, liquid hydrocarbons of hich 
hoiling point, admixing dispersion with white pigment and coaculable 
fixing agent selected from albumen and casein. No. 2,376,908. Georges 
de Niederhausern to Durand & Huguenin S. A. 2 

Process wherein filaments, varns, are formed by dry or evaporative 
method. which comprises adding to liauid bath (1) glycol polyformal, 
and (2) basic trivalent nitrogen-containing compound soluble in said 
liquid, whereby structures are rendered receptive to direct, acid and 
chrome dves. No. 2,376.934. Paul Morgan to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. : : ; 

Production of fabrics resembling animal pelts in appearance, which com- 
prises subjecting pile fabric, of which pile comprises flat filaments of a 
cellulose ester of organic acid. to crinkling action of a boiling aqueous 
medium. No. 2,376,983. William Taylor and James Levers. 

Stress-resisting member having cross-section enabling it to have lateral 
rigidity, comprising basis of textile varns embedded in plastic material 
of low elasticity. No. 2,377,335. Donald Finlayson and Frank Hale 
to Celanese Corp. of America. 
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Crinkling yarns, filaments and fibers of cellulose acetate which comprises 
subjecting fibers, while in relaxed state, to action of aqueous solution 
containing mono-butyl ether of ethylene glycol. No. 2,375,864. Paul 
Morgan to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Textile decorating composition comprising emulsion, inner phase of which 
comprises aqueous dyestuff solution, and outer phase, a water-immiscible 
solution of film-forming substances dissolved in volatile water-immiscible 
organic solvent, one of film-forming substances being natural rubber. 
No. 2,376,319. Norman Cassel to Interchemical Corp. 

Textile finishing composition comprising emulsion of acid-curing amino- 
plast resin in acidified aqueous solution containing gelatin having iso- 
electric point at pH—8.0. No. 2,376,595. John Hood to American 
Cyanamid Co. 


*Water, Sewage, Sanitation 


Converting farinaceous material into product for treating water, which 
comprises mixing dry starch with aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide 
to solubilize starch, and then adding water-soluble, water-bindive mate- 
rial to produce dry mass by combining with water. No. 2,376,885. 
Fredrick Sherwood to National Aluminate Corp. 

Treating water which comprises subjecting water to hydrogen exchange 
treatment and producing carbon dioxide in water, to contact with mag- 
nesium oxide or magnesium hydroxide, thereby producing magnesium 
carbonate, to treatment with hydroxide capable of reacting with mag- 
nesium carhonate to produce magnesium hydroxide for precipitation. 
No. 2,376,897. Abraham Behrman and Hilding Gustafson to Infilco 
Ine. 

Treating water comprising, oxidizing water to convert soluble iron salts 
therein into insoluble iron compounds, introducing water into upper 
portion of treating zone, provided with a layer of filtering material and 
a laver of water softening material. No. 2,376,543. Joseph Lawlor. 

Preparing organic peracids and their alkali-forming salts which comprises 
reacting, in aqueous medium, anhydride of a carboxylic acid and alka- 
line solution of inorganic neroxygen compound. No. 2,377,038. Joseph 
Reichert, Samuel McNeight and Arthur Elston to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Derivatives of fluorene carboxylic acids. No. 2,377.040. 
veschl, Jr. and Francis Ray to The Wm. S. Merrell Co. 

Preparing non-compressed, non-agglomerated mixtures consisting of car- 
bonaceous substance of crude oil, coal tar, wood tar, shale tar and 
Dippels oil, and potassium compound to render carbonaceous material 
active when subiected to heat treatment. No. 2,377,063. Rudolf Adler. 

Production of primary amines which comprises reacting with an aliphatic 
hydrocarbon. compound selected from mono-nitro-carbocvclic aromatic 
and mono-nitro-carboeyclic omnounds. No. 2,377.071. James Castner 
and Walter Lawson to E. TI. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of aryl alkenes hy combining an aromatic with an alkyne. No. 
2.377.074. Gustav Ecloff to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Catalytic dehydrogenation of low molecular weight hydrocarbons which 
comprises passing hydrocarhons over catalyst comprising a magnesium 
oxide, manganese dioxide and copper oxide. No. 2,377,083. Kenneth 
Kearhby to Tasco, Inc. 

Prenaring vinvl haloformates and alkyl substituted vinyl haloformates 
which comprises pvrolvzing bis (haloformates) of alkylene glycols. No. 
2.277.085. Frederick Kung to Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 

Catalytically reforming naphtha in vanor nhase in presence of a pow- 
dered catalyst and hydrogen and catalytically dehydrogenatine C4 hydro- 
carbons in two senarate stages and in nresente of same kind of cata- 
lyst. No. 2.377.087. Norman Linn to Standard Catalytic Co. | 

Prenaring infusible insoluble polymer, which comprises polymerizing an 
wnsaturated alcohol polvester of phthalic acid, etc. No. 2,377,095. 
Trvine Muskat to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Unsaturated carbonate esters. No. 2.377.111. Franklin Strain and 
Frederick Kune to Pittshurgh Plate Glass Co. : 
Recovery of phosphate rock values by froth flotation, processes which 
comprise sithiecting aqueous pulp of phosphate rock to froth flotation in 
presence of a phosphate rock ore promoter of higher fatty acids, mix- 
tures of higher fatty acids, and snaps of such acids, said promoters 
being diluted with aliphatic alcohol. No. 2,377.129. Ludwig Christ- 
mann and Stenhen Erickson to American Cyanamid Co. : 
Production of hvdroxylammonium chloride, which comprises reacting 
anneous hvdrochloric acid with hvdroxvlammorium sulfate. No. 2.,- 
377.193. Philip Trvon to Commercial Solvents Corp. ; 
Production of acetone and butv! alcohol, which comprises fermenting, 
acetone and butvl aleohol producing bacteria, a rice bran. incornorating 
fermenting mash into raw molasses to be fermented. No. 2,377,197. 

Charles Weizmann. a 

Producine acetylene. No. 2,377,245. Joseph Krejci to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. 

Lauroxy-succinic acid, heing a waxv solid whose sodium salt is_ soluble 
in water and has wetting properties. No. 2,377,246. Lucas Kyrides 
to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Stannos carboxylate of the phosvhite ester of naraffin-wax-phenol car- 
hoxylic acid disulfide. No. 2,377,267. Orland Reiff to Socony-Vacuum 
Oi Co. Ine. 

Making a monochloro-mono-fluoro-alkene having fluorine atom on an wn- 
saturated carbon atom from a dichloroalkene havine chlorine atom on 
same unsaturated carhon atom. No. 2,377,297. Newton Lamb and 
William Mast to The Dow Chemical Co. - 

Recovery of glycerine from erude aqueous residue obtained from fermen- 
tation hy veast of carbohvdrate-containing materials and containing 
ealloidal. semi-colloidal and crystallizable imnurities. No. 2.377.206. 
Fric Brittain and Walter Joshua and John Whitmarsh to The Dis- 
tillers Co. Ltd. ; 

Producine clear, stable, water-white hvdrocarbon soluble rapiclv heat- 
convertible alcohol modified urea formaldehyde resinous condensation 
nroducts. No. 2,377,422. Theodore Hodgins and Philip Hewett to 
Reichhold Chemicals. Tne. ‘ ‘ 

Preserving organic substances which tend to deteriorate by absorntion of 
oxveen from air which comprises incorporating therein nroduct_ of 
reaction in presence of acidic catalvst of monomeric 1.3 butadiene hvdro- 
earbon and primary aromatic nolvamine ecomponnd. No. 2,377,423. 
Tovis Howland and Philin Paul to United States Rubber Co. 

Manufacture of cellulose nitrate. No. 2.377.435. Ralnh McKee. 

Sapogenin oxidation products and process for preparing the same. No. 
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2,377,507. Russell Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Purification of amine-containing reaction mixtures resulting from ani- 
mantion of aliphatic alcohols and ethers. No .2,377,511. John Olin 
to Sharples Chemicals Inc. 

Sulphonic acid of an alkyl ether of material selected from cardanol and 
cashew nut shell liquid. No. 2,377,552. Mortimer Harvey to The 
Harvel Corp. 

Production of saturated aldehyde having hydroxy group attached to each 
of the alpha and beta carbon atoms, which comprises oxidizing aliphatic 
alpha-beta-unsaturated aldehyde in liquid phase to mixture of corre- 
sponding alpha:beta-unsaturated acid and aliphatic saturated alpha :beta- 
dihydroxy aldehyde, by means of molecular oxygen and separating. 
No. 2,377,584. Hanns Staudinger and Karl Tuerck to The Distillers 


Co. Ltd 
2,377,585. and Karl 


N-vinylchlorurethane. No. 

Tuerck to The Distillers Co, Ltd. 

Electrically semi-conducting composition comprising, finely divided anthra- 
cite coal of colloidal dimensions embodies in a polymerized phenyl ethy! 
silicone. No. 2,377,600. Harry Barker and Lawrence Hill to West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Stabilizing fats and oils against rancidity which comprises embodying 
therein solution of gum guaiac in a higher fatty acid partial glyceride. 
No. 2,377,610. Leo Brown to Industrial Patents Corp. 

Separating protein from animal matter containing protein recoverable in 
water-soluble form from whey and animal serum, comprising precipi- 
tating protein from animal matter by means of metaphosphoric acid, 
dissociating precipitate in presence of alkali which will form a water- 
insoluble compound with metaphosphate ions, and recovering protein 
from water. No. 2,377,624. William Gordon to Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories. 

Perchlorinating aliphatic compound of class consisting of lower aliphatic 
hydrocarbons and chlorinated” lower aliphatic hydrocarbons containing 
not more than 2 chlorine atoms in molecule. No. 2,377,669. Thomas 
Brown and Clyde Davis to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Preparation of new derivatives of aromatic amines which comprises react- 
ing an aromatic primary amine and a terpene hydrocarbon in presence 
of a surface active hydrosilicate taken from aluminum and magnesium 
hydrosilicates. No. 2,377,682. Gastao Etzel to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, 

Bis-(alicvclic-alkyl) ether. No. 2,377,714. Ralph Perkins to The Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Purifying _trinitro-tertiary-butyl-meta-xylene which comprises extracting 
with dilute aqueous alkali and cooling to effect crystallization of 
organic compound. No, 2,377,727. Charles Teahan to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Conversion process which comprises mixing slurry of coal in oil with a 
finely divided powdered composite of a hydrogenating catalyst and a 
cracking catalyst, passing resultant mixture with hvdrogen, through 
reaction zone and subiecting mixture to gasoline-producing conversion 
conditions of temperature and pressure and separating gasoline from 
reaction mass. No. 2,377,728. Charles Thomas to Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

Polvmerizing a liquid water-soluble condensation product of a saturated 
alinhatic aldehyde with a saturated aliphatic ketone to a water-insoluble 
solid product with an alkaline catalyst consisting of a tetraalkylol am- 
monium hydroxide. No. 2,377,734. Thomas Whitner to Chemical 
Laboratories: Inc. 

Vinvl halide is polymerized to form a poly-vinyl halide, the steps of 
forming uniform mixture comprising a vinyl halide, an acid, a peroxide, 
a ferric compound, and liauid medium, selected from water and mutual 
solvents for other ingredients and polymerizing vinyl halide while in 
mixture. No. 2.377,752. Joseph Britton and Robert Dosser to The 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Polymer of ethvlene with a vinyl thiolester of an organic carboxylic acid. 
No. 2.377.753. Merlin Brubaker to E. TI. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production from acetylene of aromatic hydrocarbons and one member of 
saturated and unsaturated hydrocarbons, for direct use as liquid fuel 
for motice purposes, which comprises passing electric current throuch 
a conductive mixture containing aluminum carbide as _ catalytically 
active ineredient. passing over said mixture a gas rich in acetylene. 
No. 2.377.759. Christian Counard to Synben Aktiengesellschaft. 

Producing ethylene polymers which comprises heating ethylene in a non- 
nolymerizable organic liauid medium, in presence of material selected 
from alkvl and arvl lithium compounds as catalyst. No. 2.377.779. 
William Hanford and Tohn Roland and Howard Young to E. I. du 
Port de Nemours & Co. 

Forming an aaua-oreanosol composed of colloidal silica, water and organic 
solvents. No. 2.377.841. Morris Marshall to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Forming an aaua-organosol composed of colloidal silica, water and organic 
solvents which comnrises forming aauasol containing colloidal silica and 
a dissolved inorganic salt, addine ethyl alcohol to precipitate inorganic 
salt, removing inorganic salt, adding “‘lactol spirits’ to cause separa- 
tion of an aqua-ereanosol layer. No. 2,377,842. Morris Marshall to 
Monsanto Chemical Co. : 

Addition-rearrangement product of dicyclopentadiene and a monohvdric 
ether alcohol, said product heing a monodihvdronordicveclopentadienyl 
ether of the ether alechol. No. 2,375,767. Herman Bruson to The 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 

Addition-rearranrement vroduct of dicyclonentadiene and a halogenated 
alcohol. said product heine a dihvdrorordicvclonentadienyl ether of the 
halowenated aleohol, No. 2.375.768. Herman Bruson to The Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co. 

Carbon bleck process. No. 2,375,795, 
leum Co. 

Process of making carbon black. No. 
Phillins Petroleum Co. 

Preparation of cyanoethyl cellulose which comprises reacting member 
selected from cellulose, alkali cellulose and partially substituted cellu- 
lose ethers with acrylonitrile in the presence of water and inorganic 
alkaline catalyst. No. 2,375,847. Ray Houtz to E. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Water-insoluble salt of a basic substituted aldimine. No. 
Melvin De Groote to Petrolite Corp. Ltd. 

Dehydration of pentitols comprising heating pentitols in presence of 
methionic acid. No. 2,375,915. Felix Grandel. 
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Agricultural 


Changing physical characteristics of soybean protein, No. 2,377.853. 
Robert Boyer and Joseph Crupi and William Atkinson to Ford Motor 


Co. . : 
Extracting oil from seeds which comprises contacting seeds with solvent 
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comprising 75% ethanol and 25% isopropanol. No. 2,377,975. Philip 
Singer and Harold Deobald to Allied Mills, Inc. 

Continuous solvent extraction of oil from seeds. No. 2,377,976. Philip 
Singer and Harold Deobald to Allied Mills, Inc, 

Fixation of soils comprising injecting into soil a fine-asphalt-in-water 
emulsion in which emulsifier is an alkali metal soap, said asphalt con- 
taining dissolved oil-soluble compound selected from cation surface- 
active organic bases and their salts. No. 2,378,235. Thomas Miles 
to Shell Development Co. 

Protecting seeds, plants and soil against attack by fungi which comprises 
treating with 2,3,4,4,5,6-hexachloro-2,5-cyclohexadienone. No. 2,378,- 
597. William ter Horst to United States Rubber Co. : 

Method for killing plants which includes applying to and about growing 
lant an herbicide including as toxic ingredient a liquid dichloro-nitro- 
enzene mixture. No. 2,378,716. George Lynn and Bernard Thiegs 
to The Dow Chemical Co. ‘ 

Treating crude kiln pine tar containing impurities in aqueous solution 
to produce water-free refined product, comprising diluting tar_ with 
solvent to form solution with tar having a specific gravity different 
from aqueous solution, etc. No. 2,379,662. Wiley Smith to the 


aoe States of America as represented by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Biochemical 


Manufacture of water soluble egg albumen from impure watery egg 
shell juice comprising treating with water insoluble extracting agent 
selected from butyl, amyl, isobutyl and isoamyl esters of lower fatty 
one. No. 2,377,961. Frederick Pollak to Domestic Egg Products, 
ne. 

Making a synthetic thyroprotein comprising substituting iodine in a pro- 
tein containing tyrosine, etc. No. 2,379, Charles Turner and 
Ezra Reineke to American Dairies, Inc. and The Quaker Oats Co. 


Ceramics 


Distinguishing glass produced by different manufacturers which consists 
in adding to glass radio-active material which produces 
gamma rays of low intensity. No. 2,378,328. 
Robley Evans. i 

Colored eye-protecting silicate glass, coloring constituents of which con- 
sist of 5% to 20% Nd2Os, .5% to 1.5% CuO and .3% to .7% Cre2Os. 
No. 2,378,769. Harrison Hood to Corning Glass Works. f 

Ceramic composition comprising vitrifiable glaze suspended in medium 
comprising ethyl cellulose and a terpene solvent. No. 2,379,507. Alden 
Deyrup to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


innocuous 
Elmer Robinson and 


Coatings 


Apparatus for applying coating material including spray gun adapted to 
utilize air pressure for atomizing fluid spray material, a tank, etc. 
No. 2,378,184. Neal Carlson to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Coating composition containing hydrogenated methyl abietate and a 
melamine-formaldehyde resin which has been reacted with an_ alcohol. 
No. 2,378,363. Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams to American 
Cyanamid Co, i : ? 

Coating composition containing Batavia dammar resin and a melamine- 
formaldehyde resin which has been reacted with aliphatic acyclic 
alcohol. No. 2,378,364. Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams to 
American Cyanamid Co. ; 

Coating composition containing polymeric methyl methacrylate and a 
melamine-formaldehyde resin which has been reacted with alcohol. No. 
2,378,365. Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams to American Cyanamid 


0. } 
Coating composition containing rosin-modified phenol-formaldehyde resin 
and a melamine-formaldehyde resin which has been condensed with a 
monohydric alcohol. No. 2,378,366. Robert Swain and Pierrepont 
Adams to American Cyanamid Co. : p 
In coating apparatus a vacuum chamber, means for supporting article 
in vacuum chamber, means for supporting a source of coating material 
and high frequency induction heating means. No. 2,378,476. Gustav 
Guellich to American Optical Co. | : ‘ : ‘ 
Coating non-metallic surface of articles which comprises charging into a 
tumbling barrel with waxed tumbling pegs and raw coating composition 
containing partially condensed condensation resin in liquid form and 
volatile solvent therefor and accelerator. No. ~ 2,378,598. Henry 
Thielker to Western Electric Co., Inc. ss. 
Dense lithic base granule coated by producing in situ thereon the unfused, 
solid phase heat-reaction product of an aqueous solution of sodium 
silicate and an admixed solid fluoride, said fluoride being a ternary 
compound offluorine, an alkali metal and a polyvalent metal. No. 
2,378,927. Clifford Jewett to Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Mill base for preparing coating composition which yields a high gloss on 
drying containing pigment and resin, and a solvent, pigment being 
organophilic and consisting of a non-metallic organic dye, solvent be- 
ing strongly organophilic consisting of paraffin hydrocarbons. No. 
2.379.070. Peter Evans and William Scott to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. : v : . ~ 
Zinc borosilicate enamel composition comprising boric oxide and silica, 
zine oxide, oxides of aluminum, cadmium and barium, and alkali 
oxides. No. 2,379,075. John Garrison to General Electric Co. : 
Corrosion -esistant coating compositions comprising metallic container, 
interior surface of which is coated with composition comprising alkali 
insoluble cellulose ether and an ester containing two unsaturated groups. 
No. 2,379,246. Irving Muskat to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Producing colored coatings on granulated material which includes use of 
base granule having heat resistant qualities, moistening surface of 
granule with a sodium silicate solution, subjecting to agitation in pres- 
ence of mixture of clay and pigment, and heating to cause “heat 
cementation.” No. 2,379,358. Clifford Jewett to Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. | : ot ‘ 
Coating composition in form of emulsion comprising aqueous solution of 
a protein as continuous phase, and a hydrophobe disperse phase com- 
prising dehydrated. castor oil, forming a water-washable non-yellowing 
dry coating. No. 2,379,402. Herman Scholz, John Wise, Joseph Gill 
and Marvin Schmidt to United States Gypsum Co. , 
Coating composition containing benzyl cellulose and a_melamine-formalde- 
hyde resin which has been reacted with alcohol. No. 2,379,604. Rob- 
ert Swain and Pierrepont Adams to American Cyanamid Co. 


Coating composition containing benzyl cellulose and melamine-formalde- 
hyde resin which has been reacted with alcohol selected from propyl and 
octyl alcohols. No. 2,379,605. Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Coatin composition containing a solid hydrocarbon polymer of cyclo- 
paratiin type, obtained by hydrogenating substance selected from cou- 
marone polymers, indene polymers and mixed coumarone-indene poly- 
mers, and a melamine-formaldehyde resin which has been reacted with 
a butyl alcohol. No. 2,379,606. Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Coating composition containing solid hydrocarbon polymers of cycloparaffin 
type, obtained by hydrogenating a substance selected from indene poly- 
mers, mixed indene-coumarone polymers and coumarone polymers, and 
a melamine-formaldehyde resin which has been reacted with butyl 
alcohol. No. 2,379,607. Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams to 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Coating compositions containing cycloparaffin type polymers and octylated 
melamine-form-aldehyde resins. No, 2,379,608. Robert Swain and 
Pierrepont Adams to American Cyanamid Co. 

Coating compositions containing coumarone-indene polymers. No. 2,379,- 
609. Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams to American Cyanamid Co. 

Coating composition containing indene polymer and a melamine--formal- 
dehyde resin which has been reacted with an aliphatic alcohol. No. 
sy Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams to American Cyana- 
mi 0. 

Coating composition containing indene polymer and a melamine-for- 
maldehyde resin which has been reacted with aliphatic alcohol selected 
from butyl alcohols and octyl alcohols. No. 2,379,611. Robert Swain 
and Pierrepont Adams to American Cyanamid Co. 

Coating compositions containing benzylated melamine-formaldehyde resins. 
No. 2,379,612. Robert Swain and Pierrepont Adams to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Coating composition comprising a water-insoluble metal protein complex 
and polyhydric alcohol rosin ester as. plasticizer therefor. No. 2,379,- 
812. Julius Little to Hercules Powder Co. 


Dyestuffs 


Diazo compounds for printing, containing a water soluble diazonium salt 
derived from an ice color diazo component and a water soluble ester. 
No. 2,378,276. Frederic Adams and William Hardy to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Diazo compositions for printing, containing a water soluble diazonium 
salt derived from an ice color diazo component and an organic compound 
of water soluble sulfonic acids. No. 2,378,305. Hans Lecher and 
William Hardy and Frederic Adams to American Cyanamid Co. 

Dyestuff intermediate products. No. 2,378,779. Hans Loleit and Gustav 
Wilmanns to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Producing trimethine cyanine dyes in which meso carbon atom of tri- 
methenyl chain is substituted by a radical selected from alkyl and 
monocyclic aryl radicals. No. 2,378,783. Paul Nawiasky and Robert 
Speer to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Temperature indicator comprising sheet of absorbent material having a 
dry dye printed on one face and sheet having printed thereon a solid 
solvent for said dye liquefiable at temperature to which indicator 
responds. No. 2,379,459. Raymond Schreiber and William Lee to the 
Government of the United States of America, as represented by the 
Secretary of War. 

Azo dyestuff derivatives of amino-benzo-p-dioxans. No. 2,379,684. Rob- 
po and Frederic Adams and John Goulding to American Cyana- 
mi 0. 

Azo dyestuff derivatives of 6-amino-1,3-benzodioxan. No. 2,379,725. 


Hans _Lecher, John Goulding and Robert Parker to American Cyana- 
mid Co. 


Equipment 


Rotameter for measuring rate-of-flow of fluid comprising elongated meter- 
ing chamber having a vertically-extending fluid passageway of uniform 
cross-sectional configuration, arid a float, etc. No. 2,377,861. Nathaniel 
Brewer to Fischer & Porter Co. 

Apparatus for analysis of a crystal by x-rays. No. 2,377,862. Walter 
Bond to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Apparatus for compound clarification of liquids having different charac- 
teristics, comprising a multitray clarifier including a tank and a 
plurality of superposed clarifying compartments, etc. No. 2,377,875. 
William Geissler to The Dorr Co. 

Flexible tank for transporting in boxcars hydrocarbon liquids comprising 
integral sheet of fabric coated with a synthetic rubber-like material 
which is hichly resistant to hydrocarbon liquids to be stored in tank. 
No. 2,377,989. Ernest Braun to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Electrolytic apparatus having compartment containing an electrolyte, means 
for conducting and guiding a preformed structural member through and 
for making anodic contact, ete. No. 2,378,002. Folsom Drummond 
and David Bench to The Himmel Brothers Co. 

Apparatus for manufacture of particle surfaced webs comprising means to 
create and maintain a high tension electrostatic field, etc. No. 2,378,- 
025. Romie Melton and Almer Thompson to The Carhorundum Co. 

Apparatus for heat treating liquids comprising a casing open at one end, 
an end closure detachably secured to said end, etc. No. 2,378,029. 
William O’Brien. 

Fuel dispensing system comprising a storage tank for liquefied fuel. an 
inverted U-shaped conduit disposed with one leg of U in communication 
with tank adjacent bottom of the tank, etc. No. 2,378,077. 
Garretson to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Device for controlling vapor pressure of bottom product of a stripper. 
No. 2,378,116. Thomas Whaley, Jr. to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Liquid storage container comprising open-tonped outer container formed 
of textile fabric and including a circular bottom wall and a cylindrical 
side wall attached, etc. No. 2,378,126. George Blair to United States 
Rubber Co. ; 

Readily assembled and dismounted liquid storage tank. No. 2,378,128. 
Joseph Coates to United States Rubber Co. 

Apparatus for preparing solutions at desired concentrations, comprising 
two containers, one of said containers heing large and the other heing 


small, an overflow device, etc. No. 2,378,134. David Evans to E. C. 
D. Ltd. 


Owen 


Additional patents om all other classifications from the above volumes 
will be given next month. 
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Requests for further information or photostated copies of the patents 
reported below should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents 
and Copyrights, Department Secretary of State, Ottawa, Canada. 





CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published A pril 10, 1945 (Continued) 


Formation of protective coaua, on a layer of luminescent material, 
bonded with phosphoric-solubie silicute bond, by treatment with solution 
of calcium compound, which by reaction with binder forms protective 
coating of calcium silicate. No. 426,669. Canadian General Electric 
Co. Ltd. (J. T. Anderson, Robert S. Wells, Wm. J. Scott) 

Method of manufacture of elastic, tiexible, resin, soluble in chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, insoluble in sodium hydroxide solutions, mineral oil, 
and resistant to concentrated nitric acid, and not wetted by water, by 
reaction of cellulose and tall oil acids at about 300 Cent. No. 426,- 
675. Polyxor Chemical Co. (Eduard Farber) 

Polyvinyl acetate base adhesive, particularly adaptable to metal bonding, 
composed of partially alcoholized, water-insoluble, polymerized acetate, 
in which 14 to- 30 per cent of the ester groups in the polymer have 
been replaced by hydroxyl groups. No. 426,687. Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Ltd. (C. O. Strother, C. W. Patton) 

Preparation of glyoxal tetra-acetals of glycol monoethers by reaction of 
aqueous solution of glyoxal with glycol monoether, and water removal. 
No. 426,688. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Louis G. Mac 
Dowell, Raymond W. Mc Namee) 

Hydrogen peroxide-catalyzed process for producing conjoint polymer of 
A ns chloride with vinyl acetate having vinyl chloride content greater 
than 85 per cent and molecular weight greater than 15,000. Na 
426,689. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Alfred W. Downes, 
John R. Kernan) 

Plastic bobbin head, resistant to compression, water-repellent, and of 
essentially same density as wood and therefore usable interchangeably 
with wood bobbins, composed of fibrous filler and thermosetting resin. 
No. 426,693. Columbian Rope Co. (Milo C. Doage) 

Manufacture of threads by spinning solution of sodium alginate into bath 
containing 5.0 per cent calcium chloride; 0.01 to 0.10 per cent cetyl 
pyridinium chloride; 0.1 to 5.0 per cent acetic acid, in absence of 
ne ae acid or mineral oil. No. 426,696. Courtaulds Ltda. (E. E. 

allis) 
ies method of removing lime scale deposits .from sulphite pul 
igester of indirect heating type. No. 426,697. Crown Zellerbac 
Corp. (Albert G. Natwick) at 

Binder for glass fibre threads, comprising aqueous emulsion ot gelatin, 
and 3 to 12 per cent of a sulphonated vegetable oil. No. 426,702. 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd. (Hans Steinbock) 

Electrically insulated coils and the like impregnated with polystyrene 
plasticized with 8 per cent ethyl oleate and 2 per cent tetralin. No. 
426,716. International Standard Electric Corp. (John Krauss Webb) 

Urea-formaldehyde adhesive, having delayed hardening properties, pre- 
pared by ammonia treatment of water-soluble urea-formaldehyde, spray 
drying to powder, and dissolving in water containing ammonium salt 
of strong acid. No. 426,718. Libbey-Owens#ord Glass Co. as- 
signee of Plaskon Inc, (Arthur M. Howald, K. D. Meiser) 

Stable, dry, urea-formaldehyde-ammonium sulphate mixture, which 
— addition of water_forms self-hardening adhesive solution. No. 
426,719. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. assignee of Plaskon Inc. (Wm. 
Cc. Dearing) : 7 : 

Finely divided, non-lumping, adhesive mixture composed of 30 parts water 
soluble urea-formaldehyde; 1 to 6 parts wood flour; two-tenths part of 
tricalcium phosphate. No. 426,720. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. as- 
signee of Plaskon Inc. (Wm. C. Dearing, K. D. Meiser) 

Method of preparation of hard resin from terpenes by polymerizing beta- 
pinene in presence of halide of polyvalent metal. 0. 426,736. Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. (Samuel Gross Burroughs) 

Forming homogeneous, bubble-free, coatings from water-miscible solution 
of polyvinyl alcohol, by means of atomization of solution y faperbented 
steam, and spraying. No. 426,745. Resistoflex Corp. (Wallace Mac 
William) 

Manufacture of plastic granules of uniform size and shape, suitable for 
molding, by longitudinally slitting heated plastic to form ribbons, cool- 
ing, and transversely cutting. No. 426,785. Camille Dreyfus (Rene 
P. Piperoux, Dimitri G. Soussloff) 4 

Selective solubility method of separating mixed polyamides having fila- 
ment Soames roperties. No. 426,786. Henry Dreyfus (R. W. Mon- 
crieff, E. W. Wheatley) 

Recov of thiophene-free benzene from thiophene containing benzene by 
agitating the latter with starch and sulphuric acid. No. 426,788. 
Heber Von Lauer, George Charles Ponchaud. 


Granted and Published April 17, 1945 


Manufacture of primary carbon from comminuted wood, by briquetting, 
subjecting to distilling heat under compression, granulating, calcining, 
and slowly cooling. No. 426,791. Worth C. Goss, Oliver P. M. Goss. 

Emphasizing the — structure of wood by bombarding with hard 
granular material coated with pigment, and subsequently lacquering. 
No. 426,809. Edgar A. Lehman. : 

Filling the surface pores of wood by Soamacting with spherical shot coated 
or mixed with filler powder. No. 426,811. Edgar A. Lehman. 

Fluorescent and mercury arc lamps starting and operating apparatus. 
No. 426,819. Ben Raney, Jr. 


September, 1945 








Manufacture of refractories by admixture of 70 per cen i 
monticellite, and up to 10 per cent fluorspar, focuiing into fora 
firing. No. 426,834. Basic Refractories Ltd. (Robt. A. Schoenlaub) 

Refractory comprising in unfired condition chrome ore particles coated 
with lime and plastic hydrous magnesium silicate capable of swelling 
with water to a gel. No. 426,835. Basic Refractories Inc. (Robt. A 
Schoenlaub) ‘ f 

Manufacture of copper oxide rectifiers by heating copper, under vacuum 
at 500° Cent. to copper fusing temperature, oxidizing by oxygen 
er a ge myer yo te a ot me and maintaining 
a ent. for period thereafter. 0. 426,857. Canadi Jesting- 
house Co. Ltd. (Carl C, Hein) j a 

Moisture resistant, cleansable, elastic, rot-resistant, flexible plasticized 
vinyl acetate-vinyl chloride copolymer composition, suitable for incor- 
poration in wearing ogperel. No. 426,860. Carbide and Carbon 

2 <aamiente Ltd. (James ’ Ferrer, Stuart D. Douglas) 
rocess for treating tow of casein or like protein fibres with h i 
liquid. No. 426,867. Courtaulds Ltd. (Robt. Louis oo 

Resilient rubber mounting having relatively low natural frequency for 
es No. 426,874. -Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (Joseph Wm. 

evorss, Jr. 


) 
Coil spring comprising helically arranged resin coated textile strand. 
No. 426,875. Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (Boutwell Hyde Foster) 
Treating composition for application to hair or wool of tanned pelts 
composed of aqueous solution containing formaldehyde, sulphuric acid, 
alcohol, phenol, and glycerine. No. 426,876. Donnell & Mudge Ltd. 
(Herbert W. Topp) 
Process for thé manufacture of condensation products by reaction of an 
amide with an a; a’; dihalogenalkyl ether, and reacting reaction product 
with thiourea. No. 426,917. Society of Chemical Industry in Basle 
(Charles Graenacher, Richard Sallmann, Otto Albrecht) 
Treating paper or wood to increase resistance to water-swelling with 
formaldehyde, in presence of acid equivalent to 1.6 to 2.6 grams of 
ammonium chloride per 100 grams of formaldehyde, drying, and treat- 
ing with caustic soda. No. 426,922. Tootal Broadhurst Lee. Co. 
(J. T, Marsh, J. Tankard) é 
Production of heavy filaments and ribbons, of improved strength, stiff- 
ness, and springiness, by extrusion of plasticized cellulose acetate at 
elevated temperature, and under tension, removing the plasticizer, and 
saponifying extruded product. No. 426,930. Henry Dreyfus (Wm. 
Ivan Taylor) 


Granted and Published April 24, 1945 


Catalytic agent of Friedel-Crafts type consisting of molten mixture of 
hydrogen aluminum chloride and 76 to 97 per cent by weight wy ey 4 
trichloride. No. 414,940. Shell Development Co. (W. E. Ross, S. H. 
McAllister, J. Anderson.) (Withheld from publication Aug. 31, 1943) 

Heat regenerator design. No. 426,953. William J. Irwin. 


. Electrical resistance alloy composed of, in parts by weight; Nickel, 4; 


aluminum, 2.6; chromium, 14.3; iron, remainder. No. 426,957. Theo- 
bald N. Noll. 

Puncture-sealing hollow bodies, and method of manufacture, composed of 
double-walled vulcanized rubber with interstice of intermediate rubber 
composition under compression. No. 426,969. Edwin Theodore Wyman. 

Aluminum heat exchanger design in: which the cooling tubes, or other 
direct cooling surfaces, are joined, to fin plates by resin. No. 426,971. 
Aktiebolaget Kegin (Walter Simond Edstrom) ; 

Inhibitor for crystal formation at low .temperatures for use in chlorinated 
aromatic hydrocarbons consisting of mixture of isomers of tetrachlor- 
benzene which includes 1 to 13 percent of 1, 2, 4, 5 isomer, and up to 
10 percent pentachlorbenzene not exceeding the — oy, 2% 
isomer, and equal to about one half quantity of same. No. 426,987. 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (Frank M. Clark) : 

Process for converting fibre-forming synthetic linear polymers into form 
capable of being readily cut into small pieces for feeding into melt 
spinning assembly. No. 426,992. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Geo. 
De Witt Graves) " ae: 

Method of manufacturing superpolymers of fibre forming characteristics 
from low molecular weight, non-fibre forming, polythiourea, b heat 
treatment at 100° to 250° Cent. No. 426,993. Canadian Industries 
Ltd. (W. E. Hanford, P. L. Salzberg) : ; 

Production of solid polymers of isobutylene by catalytic dehydrogenation 
of isobutane, cooling to condense liquid isobutylene, and subjecting to 
action of polymerizing catalyst. 0. 426,994. Canadian Industries 
Ltd. (P. H. Sykes) é : : 

Increasing oil absorption of barium sulphate pigments by heating barytes 
without further addition of chemicals to 1100° to 1300° Cent, total 
heating time approximately 20 hours; at temp., approx. four hours. No. 
426,995. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Ladislaus Balassa) _ , 

Inhibiting precipitation of metallic salts from water by introduction, of 
water-soluble compound selected from group consisting of pyrimidine, 
uracil, thymine, cytosine, purine, xanthine, quanine, and adenine. No. 
426,996. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Wilber Otis Teeters) 

Cream-like, finger nail enamel remover composed of: ethyl acetate 40.0; 
n-butyl acetate, 40.0; castor oil, 4.0; perfume, 0.1; ethyl cellulose, 2.8; 
stearic acid, 11.0; concentrated ammonium hydroxide, 3.8, in parts by 
weight. No. 426,997. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Alfred Dreyling) 


(To be continued) 
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Ill.; filed Feb. 26, 1945; for wax preparation; 


since July 1, 1928. 
Ta CINGAT S O the Month _ 480,267. Witco Chemical Co., Chicago, LiL; 
filed Feb. 26, 1945; for paint; since Sept., 194z, 
: ‘ i o4# 3 480,408. The Elco Lubricant Corp., Cleve- 
A Checklist of Chemical and Chemical Specialties Trademarks land, Ohio; filed Mar. 2, 1945; for lubricant 
. to impact film strength; since Feb. 21, 1945. 

480,476. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., N. » * 
414,834. Ring Balance Instrument Co., Chi- Jan. 19, 1945; for non-saponaceous cleaning filed Mar. 3, 1945; for liquid applied to cement; 
cago, Ill.; filed July 16, 1943 ; Serial No. 462,- preparation; since Jan, 5, 1945. 

123; for flow meters, etc.; since July 9, 1943. 418,790. Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y.; filed - Bruner Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; 

414,968. Diagraph- Bradley Stencil Machine Jan. 19, 1945; for disinfecting, deodorizing; filed Mar. 5, 1945; for water softeners and 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; filed Oct. 12, 1944; since Jan. 5, 1945. filters; since Aug. 15, 1944. 

No. 475,249; for inks; since Sept. 1, 1942, 478,849. Charles E, Berning, Toledo, Ohio; 480, 539. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 

426,466. Thompson-Weinman & Co., Inc., filed Jan, 22, 1945; for household cleaning Akron, Ohio; filed Mar. 6, 1945; for composition 
Cartersville, Ga.; filed Dec. 11, 1939; for ‘ground preparations; since Jan. 4, 1945. to be applied to rubber to improve tackiness; 
calcium carbonate; since July 15, 1939. 478,905. San Diego Glass & Paint Co., San since Aug. 8, 1944, 7 

462,315. Kelco Co., San Diego, Calif.; filed Diego, Calif.; filed Jan. 22, 1945; for ready ., 480,574. The C. P. Hall Co., Akron, Ohio; 
July 26, 1943; for algin product as hydrophilic mixed paints; since Oct, 1, 1944, filed Mar. 7, 1945; for plasticizer; since Feb. 
colloid; ‘since Feb. 1, 1930. 478,908. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., N. Y.; 1, 1944. ; 

463,357. The Oakland Chemical Co., Inc., filed Jan, 22, 1945; for fatty oils and emulsi- 480,608. Oakes & Co., as Tru-Test, Chicago, 
no Y.; filed Sept. 11, 1943; for deodorizer; fying agents for yarns; since 1920. Tll.; filed Mar. 7, 1945; for asphalt and compo- 
since 1941, 478,910. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., N. Y.; sition roofing; since Sept. 15, 1944. 

466,573. Robert H. Harkins, as Nott Mfg. . 22, 1945; for sizing; since 1928. 480,636. Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, 
Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y.; filed Jan. 14, 1944; 1. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., N. Y.3 N. J.; filed Mar. 7, 1945; for insecticides; since 
for insect repellent; since Dec. + 1945. filed Jan. 22, 1945; for mineral oil and petro- Dec, 3, 1943. 

470,228, National Lead Co., N. Y.; filed May leum mahogany sulfonates; since 1938. 480,753. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
13, 1944; for fatty oils; since Ig i 1942, 479,037. The J. Harris Co., Wooster, Akron, Ohio; filed Mar. 10, 1945; for devulcan- 

474,574. Callaway Mills, La Grange, Ga.; Ohio; filed Jan. 26, ibass for paint enamels; izing agent; since May 10, 1943, 
filed Sept. 25; 1944; for adhesives of cellulose; since Oct. 27, 1944. ; . 480,982. Franklin E, Everson, as F. E. Ever- 
since June 30, 1944, 479,391. Licco Packing Co., Inc., Merrick, son, N. Y.; filed Mar. 16, 1945; for water soft- 

8G the forts Agricultural eee N. La “ag ag 3, 1945; for liquid bleach; ener; since Mar. 5, 1945. 

Co., N. Y.; filed Oct. 18, 1944; for fertilizers; since Jan., 1930 : . : : orniz 
. 1, 1914, 479,552. The Cincinnati Varnish Co., Inc., Wilmington age yp ag ag = 
Refined Products Co., Lyndhurst, Cincinnati, Ohio; filed Feb. 8, 1945; for tinting Sled Mar, 17. 194%: for motor fucie: since Mar. 
N. zit ene Oct. 18, 1944; for wool carding oil; colors; gg ae > ees sz ' ae ISTO Y . 
since ae 479,758. Texon Industrial Corp., Long Islan a Y ? ’ —_— , ; 
476,3 & Fink Products Corp., City, N. Y.; filed Feb. 13, 1945; for lacquers; 481,066. Great Lakes Varnish Works, Inc., 
r J ~. r Chicago, Ill.; filed Mar. 19, 1945; for ready- 
Blountheld, N. J.; filed Nov. 10, ay for since Nov., 1939. 
‘ a “he! : mixed paints; since Feb. 16, 1945. 
parasiticidal — etc.; since Aug. 1944, 479,981. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 3 Picker X-R N. Y.: filed 
157. Rudolf Hlavaty, as hontes In- Wis.; filed Feb. 19, 1945; for wax emulsions, \ 481, 380. 1cker ay Corp., ; ne eC 
sulations, Cicero, iL: filed Dec. 2, 1944; for waterproof; since Sept. 16, 1942. lar. 27, 1945; ues ge tor eveloper lor 
adhesive and coating cement; since Jan., 1940. 480,011. Howard D. Day, as Day.& Frick, x-ray film; since Nov. 1908. : : 

477,634. Victorit Co., N. Y.; filed Dec. 15, Philadelphia, Pa.; filed Feb. 20, 1945; for 481,504. Waverly Petroleum Products Co., 
1944; for removing rust; since Dec. 1, 1944. soap; since 1941. Philadelphia, Pa.; filed Mar, 29, 1945; for 

477,889. Koppers Co., Inc., Kearney, N. J., 480,053. Elgin Softener Corp., Elgin, IIl.; filed dry acid compound for pickling metals; since 
fled Dec. 23, 1944; for paradichlorbenzene; since Feb. 21, 1945; for ion exchanging materials; Mar. 13, 1945. : , ; 
1940, since Feb. 16, 1940. 481,522. Cork Import Corp., N. Y.; filed 

478, 246. Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, 480,170. Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Mar. 30, 1945; for waterproof adhesive cements; 
Mich.; filed Jan. 4, 1945; for synthetic resins Pa.; filed Feb. 24, 1945; for laundry sour; since Dec. 1, 1938. 
for bonding; since Dec, 28, 1944. since June 3, 1940. 482,210. McConnon & Co., Winona, Minn.; 

478,718. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 480,183. Nash & Kinsella Labs., Inc., St. filed Apr. 16, 1945; for insecticides ; since Mar. 
Mo.; filed Jan. 17, 1945; for synthetic resins Louis, Mo.; filed Feb. 24, 1945; for liquid 21, 1945. 
for water repellency; since Dec. 14, 1944. rodent repellent; since Aug. 18, 1944. 

478,748. Ecusta Paper Corp., Plagah Forest, 480,242. International Chemical Co., Chicago, — 

N. C.; filed Jan. 18, 1945; for cellulose solvent; Ill.; filed Feb. 26, 1945; for high luster wax; Tre ademarks reproduced and described include 
since Nov. 18, 1944. since Jan. 1, 1936, those appearing in Official Gazette of U. 
478,789. Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y.; filed 480,243. International Chemical Co., Chicago, Patent Office, June 12 to July 3. 
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THE NEW APPROACH 70 EIN FLATING 


The Attention of zinc platers everywhere 
focuses today on General Chemical Zinc 
Fluoborate Solution, for this new electro- 
plating chemical gives promise of being 
far superior to present commercial baths 
in many strip and tank applications. 

For continuous plating of wire, cable, 
strip or sheet, Zinc Fluoborate is the 
“chemical of tomorrow?’ It demonstrates 
properties of high conductivity, high cur- 
rent density and ease of control so neces- 
sary to efficient and economical strip 
plating operations. 

In addition, Zinc Fluoborate is proving 
particularly adaptable to tank or barrel 


plating of malleable and cast iron castings, 
since it gives excellent adherence and uni- 
form coverage together with a lustrous 
finish. 

General Chemical Fluorine Division 
has prepared operating data sheets on 
Zinc Fluoborate, which are of interest to 
every zinc plater. For copies of this useful 
material and for full information on ex- 
perimental and commercial quantities of 
Zinc Fluoborate, contact the nearest 
General Chemical Sales and Technical 
Service Office below or write General 
Chemical Company, Fluorine Division, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Boston 
Bridgeport (Conn.) ¢* Buffalo * Charlotte (N. C.) 


¢ Chicago 


Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston ¢ Kansas City * Los 
Angeles * Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 


Providence (R. I.) _* San Francisco °¢ Seattle 


e Sec. Louis 


Utica (N. Y.) * Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash.)_ 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 


Montreal - Toronto . Vancouver 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


Valuable booklet. ..General Chemical Tech- 
nical Service Bulletin No. 1015-A on Metal 
Fluoborates, as well as other special data on 
many of the products listed below, now avail- 


able. Write about those that interest you. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
METAL FLUOBORATE SOLUTIONS 


Cadmium Fluoborate, Solution 
Chromium Fluoborate, Solution 
Cobalt Fluoborate, Solution 
Copper Fluoborate, Solution 
Ferrous Fluoborate, Solution 
Indium Fluoborate, Solution 
Lead Fluoborate, Solution 
Manganese Fluoborate, Solution 
Mercuric Fluoborate, Solution 
Nickel Fluoborate, Solution 
Silver Fluoborate, Solution 
Stannous ‘Tin) Fluoborate, Solution 
Zinc Fluoborate Solution 








Witrco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine.] 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © Boston © Chicago ® Detroit © Cleveland © Akron ® London 





